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ANNUAL REVIEW NUMBER 


Review of Business in 1928, Presented Through 

Letters from Mill Supply Distributors in Practi- 

cally Every Section of the Country, and Manu- 

facturers in Nearly All Lines Handled by Mill 

Supply Houses, together with Opinions as to the 
Outlook for 1929. 


Reproduction in Full of a Statement Made by 

the Executive Committee of the American Supply 

and Machinery Manufacturers’ Association on the 
Association’s Cooperative Future. 


Complete Account of the Annual Meeting of the 
Power Transmission Association, and Other News 
of Interest to the Field. 





Interesting and Valuable Articles by Russell Byron 

Williams, W. D. W hipple, Hugh H. Hirshon, S. F. 

Woodbury, Fred Counterman, J. K. Novins, 

Frank Farrington, and the Story ofa Supply House 
That is More Than 100 Years Old 
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“Genuine Detroit” Zero Lubricators 


“Genuine Detroit’? Zero Lubricators are designed for 
out-of-door uses, particularly in places subject to low 
temperatures such as on traction engines, portable engines 
and other steam engines and steam pumps exposed to the 
cold. 


A cored heating chamber, through which steam passes 
inside the body of the lubricator, keeps the oil at an even, 
warm temperature so that the rate of feed does not 
fluctuate through chilling of the oil. 





a 





‘‘Genuine Detroit’? Zero Lubricators are made in three 
types, the Improved Double Connection Lubricator 
and the Single Connection Lubricator which are made 
with a condenser, also the Double Connection Lubricator 
which is supplied without a condenser. 


There is a ‘Genuine Detroit’? Lubricator for every 
purpose. 


Stocked by leading jobbers. 
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DETROIT LUBRICATOR (OMPANY. 


DETROIT, U. S. A. 











Strength 
Utility 
Durability 


























72 Columbian line of vises, which in- Co!umbian line are able to meet every vise 
cludes a vise for every purpose, not demand from the trade. The many exclu- 
only gives you these three qualities which sive patented features found in Columbian 
every mechanic looks for but gives you a Vises have made them popular with me- 
full range of sizes. Distributors of the chanics everywhere. 


THE COLUMBIAN VISE & MFG. CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ISMBIAN VISES 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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THER GOOD WILL VOYAGE/ 


Cat | \ | 

| [  % A glad reception greets the Capital 

_ Ss: gt ear. ‘Red Cap’’ Line wherever it goes. It 
brings big business, fine profits and 
satisfied customers to America’s leading cs 
mill supplies distributors, many of 
whom sell RED CAPS exclusively. - 


Let the RED CAP line anchor in your “¢ 
own business harbor. Make 1929 your (* 
biggest year in sales of industrial clean- os 
ing equipment. Catalog 17 and details | 
of our good-will cooperation program | 
sent on request. a 
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Indianapolis Brush & Broom Manufacturing Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Quality Tools 
| ahaa Ree: 

| 
— year for the past 37 years | 
more tool buyers have speci- | 
Save fied “ARMSTRONG” tools. Wide | 
100%, Forging advertising continuously calls the | 
70% ofGrinding * attention of new groups of tool 

. | ARMSTRONG 

90% of H. S. Steel | users to the superior feature of BROS. 

ARMSTRONG ~ ARMSTRONG products. Uni- | BETTER PIPE TOOLS 
TOOL HOLDERS form excellence in design, materials 

Armstrong Tool Holders are | ‘ oe i oA | Each ARMSTRONG 
staple merchandise now used | and workmanship and delivery | BROS. pipe tool is an im- 
in over 96% of the machine | x 3 a ——. pe — ve 

: ares 1 ures of design, materials an 
a CS | of complete satisfaction on the job, | workmanship | not found in 
: ya y er pipe to ein 
pone gy Rigg gy shaun | make of each new user a repeat | manner aa the finest machin- 
slotter and shaper. d | f ists’ tools they are lighter, 
customer an a plugger or ne yet ama than 
ARMSTRONG ordinary pipe tools. 
DROP FORGED WRENCHES ARMSTRONG Tools. Solid Dies and Stocks 
freee Drop Focged | ap oly porn 
Wrenches have been the se P 
standard for many years. Knife Blade Cutter Wheels 
as Made in 29 patterns, they are Chain Fine Vises (Patented) aan” 
all expertly balanced tools that Hinged Pipe Vinee 
give absolute satisfaction. All-Steel Pipe Wrenches 

Write today for catalog Chain Pipe Tongs 
B-27, showing and describing ARMSTRONG BROS TOOL CO | 
= ea bag = as " Every mill eer o— 

2 t | j ly of tal 1 
Took Hchiee Srésees and gives “‘The Tool Holder People’’ Disesiieeel pricey sual | 
much valuable information. | users they will create much 
Sent upon request. 305 N Francisco Ave CHICAGO U S A | desirable business. | 

hea - . “9 » VU.» A. 
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Re-New Disc 150 Ibs. 








300-Ib. R. R. 








WALWORTH BRASS VALVES 








Kebo 200 Ibs. 


Ferro 150 lbs. 


Your best “first line of defence” 


You can check this up any time. Just 
count the number of different makes of 
valves and fittings on the lines around 
your plant. In most cases you will find 
that the line which gives you the most 
trouble, in leaks and break-downs, is the 
one that shows the greatest variety of 
manufacturers’ names on the valves and 
fittings. 


So we say, from 80 years experience, 
“Standardize by all means, and when you 


do, standardize on a line of products that 
will meet al/ your requirements.”’ 


Walworth offers you a complete line of 
valves and fittings that are in standard 
dimensions from standard patterns by 
methods and tests which produce one 
standard of quality,—of which a repre- 
sentative few are shown above. 


Send for a copy of the Walworth Brass 
Valve Book containing complete data on 
the high-grade valves made by Walworth. 


WALWORTH 


Walworth Company General Sales Offices: 51 East 42nd St., New York 
Plants at Boston, Mass.; Kewanee, IIl.; Greensburg, Pa., and Atialla, Ala. 
Distributors in Principal Cities of the World 


Walworth Company Limited, 10 Cathcart St., Montreal, P. Q. 
Walworth International Co., 11 Broadway, New York, Foreign Representative. 
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200-1b. All Bronze 


225-lb. Regrinding 
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A WORK BENCH THAT'S BUILT FOR WORK 


Strong, rigid, indestructible, best describes this “TOLEDO” No. 9 work bench and chain vise that holds all sizes of 
pipe from 2-inch to 12-inch, inclusive. 





It is made of malleable iron and steel throughout, and is so rigid it need not be bolted to the floor. The chain vise 
:s of special design and adjustable, so that a single upward thrust of the controlling lever grips the pipe tight. The 
table top is four feet long and twelve inches wide. The vise jaws are removable and may be returned to the factory 
for recutting when necessary. 


This is a work bench that you can recommend to your trade and know that it will give complete satisfaction and 
meet their every need for a strong sturdy bench and vise to hold pipe up to 12-inch. Its net weight is 210 pounds 
and the list price $125.00, less liberal discounts. 





YOU CAN DEPEND ON “TOLEDO” WHEN RESULTS ARE WANTED 


THE TOLEDO PIPE THREADING MACHINE Co. TOLEDO, OHIO 








MADE RIGHT—Heat-Treated. Accurate and Depend- 
able. Bright Finish. All Set Screws Case-Hardened. 


TO OUR FRIENDS IN THE MILL 


SUPPLY AND JOBBING LINE AMPLE STOCK—2,000 sizes and types always in 


stock. Prompt deli f A te-Count, CLEAN 
FROM YOU we derive by far the Poctncte. mpt delivery of Accurate-Coun 


reater part of | business. 
t ’ “ti pe wer en | PACKED RIGHT—Dipped to prevent rusting, and 
sn t this an assurance that you can rely packed in oil-proof, 6-ply, clearly-labeled Cartons, 


upon the quality, delivery, price and double-stapled and double-braced. Easy to stock, 
service you ll get from us? handle and sell. 


Th Cleveland Wrowgh 
‘ Products Co. ; 


West 58th St. & Denison Ave. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Send Us Your Inguiries 
























CAP SCREWS 
SET SCREWS 
S.A.E. and U.S.S. 
SEMI-FINISHED 
& CASTEL- 
LATED NUTS 
MILLED STUDS 
ETC., ETC. 





Note the Strong Carton a, ] 
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A BEARING IS ONE 
OF THE THINGS THAT 
SHOULD NEVER BE 
BOUGHT ON A BAR- 
GAIN COUNTER BASIS 


E’RE willing to grant that a man 
can let his pocketbook or his 
} hoarding instinct, or anything else that 
" you want to call it, govern his PUR- 

CHASING of shoes or ships or seal- 
ing wax. You can buy any one of those things at 
almost any price in the entire price range at which 
they are available and you’re apt to get out of 
any one of them exactly what you expected when 





you made your choice. 


But when you get down to the matter of buy- 
ing anti-friction bearings, you’re apt to get what 
you paid for PLUS a few things more. You’re 
apt to get the idea that cheap bearings not only 
wear poorly in a machine, but badly on the nerves! 


You're apt to get a new idea of what DIGF 
means by the statement ‘‘It costs more to replace 
a poor bearing than to buy the best that SIGE 
ever produced.”’ 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 
40 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 2180 


FOR NEAREST DISTRIBUTOR SEE THOMAS REGISTER 





THE HIGHEST PRICED BEARINGS 
IN THE WORLD 
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Guarantee Your 
Production 
Efficiency! 


Pulleys that slip are inefficient and expen- 
sive torun. They waste time, and power, 
and money. They should not be tolerated 
by any progressive manufacturer. 


REEVES Wood Split Pulleys GRIP the 
belt —they cannot slip like cast iron or 
steel. They guard against power waste and 
increase production efficiency. 


REEVES Wood Split Pulleys are stronger, 
lighter, run truer, last longer—and they 
transmit more power! They are ever- 
lastingly on the job! Cost less to buy and 
to run! 


What kind of pulleys do you sell? Pulleys 
that increase production efficiency like the 
REEVES? Write today for the facts about 
the REEVES line which has been such a big 
money-maker for distributors since 1887. 


Reeves Pulley Company 
Established 1887 
Columbus, Indiana 


REEVES 


Wood Split Pulley 


UR catalog M-33 gives 

full information about 

the construction of 
every pulley in the REEVES 
line. Send for it and find out 
why hundreds of dealers and 
thousands of users have found 
that REEVES Pulleys are the 
finest they can buy at any 
price. 


i" 


Mey 








When writing 


THE RIGHT 
BELTING.... 
WILL SAVE YOU GREAT EXPENSE 





Unless you are using the “‘right”’ belting 
on each drive, you can’t look for maxi- 
mum service. Where belting is subject to 
the abuse of excessive heat, moisture, 
fumes or steam, it is an economy to 
choose the belting with utmost care. 

If you have a drive that has been giving 
you trouble, let the Rahmann experts 
investigate the causes. Let them show 
you why the “right” belting will give 
you satisfactory service on that tough 
drive. There is a Rahmann Leather 
Belt for every condition. Let our engineers 
select the one that will solve your 
problem. 


Write today to 


GEO. RAHMANN & CO. 
31 Spruce St., New York 
NEWARK SYRACUSE 


RAHMANN 
Leather Belting 
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DRIVE RIGHT! 


Control Your Power 
| Oreerre Power is like 






the energy of a run-away horse. 
It is pure waste. DRIVE 
RIGHT! CONTROL YOUR POWER 
by the use of Friction Clutches in 


connection with other Power Trans- & 
mission Appliances designed to convey 
to machines the maximum amount of 


developed power with minimum fric- 
tion and wear. 


WOOD'S Power Transmission Ma- P T; . . 
chinery will deliver to machines the ower ransmitSsiton 
highest percentage of developed power . 
by eliminating fricti d ; j 

LS reef Machinery 


and saving power for many of the 


Country’s foremost plants in all indus- Flexible Couplings Speed Reducers 

tries. It can do as much for your Friction Clutches Conveyors 

ceere. ; Belt Contactors Ball Bearings 
Then, too, first cost, maintenance Shafting Rope Drives 

and operating costs will be less than , Hangers Pulleys 

for any other method that can be Couplings Pillow Blocks 

employed. 


Send for Dealer Plan. 


T.B.Wood’s Sons Co. 


Chambersburg, Pa. 


NEW ENGLAND BRANCH: SOUTHE, RN. BRANCH: 
Cambridge, Mass. Greenville, S.C. 
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Tools with a “Background” 


Are Easiest To Sell / 


pc P pee . ae ““ 3 
\dvertising every month in Popular Science and Popular interestec in “‘tools 


: : + fae : with a background” 
Ile he IG OC Tr ve . ras iy 8) » 
Mechanics and in other publications read by foremen, ivennint Gay ane nene 





Every dealer shouldbe 


tool makers, garagemen and mechanics keeps Brown & co -e@h. Aides sue 
Sharpe Tools constantly in the minds of a large tool- BS inquiries to Dept. 
buying audience. H.A., Brown & Sharpe 
. ; , ‘ , ; Mfg. Co., Providence, 
Many years of steadily maintained quality and world- RK. 1., US. A. 


wide acceptance are behind every Brown & Sharpe Tool. 


BROWN & SHARPE TOOLS 


*World’s Standard of Accuracy” 
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Baldwin Locomotive Works Choose 


| 


z 


ELECTRIC 


Grinders 


EVERAL hundred Hisey Grind- 

ers have been in daily use at 
the Baldwin Locomotive orks 
during the past nine years. They 
are doing more than giving ‘‘just 
satisfactory service.’ This fact is 
evidenced by the recent purchase 
a | of 115 additional Hisey Heavy 
Hae Duty Grinders. 


Sry 
HISEY-WOLF Purchases of such consequence are not 
MACHINE C0. made without a firm conviction of 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A: : quality based on proven design and 
an impressive record of performance. 














— \ HISEY Electric Grinders are made in 
a very complete range of styles and 
sizes from |, to 10 H. P. 


Write for New Catalog No. 40 





THE HISEY-WOLF MACHINE COMPANY 
MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE ELECTRIC DRILLS, GRINDERS AND BUFFERS 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Authorized Distributors Everywhere 
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High-Speed-Steel Edged 
Hack Saw Blades that 


cannot be broken. 



















Tough Steel Back 
Integrally Welded to 





A Long Lasting 
High Speed Steel Cutting Edge 


MARVEL Blades 


are guaranteed not to break even in case of accident. This absolute guarantee applies 
under all working conditions—on all power hack saws. 





This Mark The age old “‘bugbear”’ of blade breakage is entirely eliminated—consider what this means. 

If You Are s re . ° ‘ e 

Looking Here is an opportunity for you as a far sighted mill supplier to build a permanent | 
Suality and profitable business by pushing MARVEL High-Speed-Steel-Edge Hack Saw Blades, 


for as surely as day follows night these superior blades will soon be standard equipment 
wherever power hack saws are used. 


a ARMSTRONG-BLUM MFG. CO. 
Ulusirated 353 N. Francisco Ave. “The Hack Saw People’ Chicago, U. S. A. | 

















The CHICAGO Line Ball Bearing Equipment 


Consider the advantages: 


Simplest possible construction. 

Fit present equipment. 

Lubricate but two or three times a year. 

Hot bearing impossible. 

No noise—no dirt. 

No dripping oil. 

Operate with reduced power and mainte- 
nance costs. 





DAGGETT Ball Bearing Loose Pulley Territory tar tine deniewe 


Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 


ENGINEERS, FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 


All Forms of Power Transmitting Appliances 


MAIN OFFICE: 
17 No. Desplaines St., 
Chicago, III. 





DAGGETT Ball Bearing Journal 
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IN THE LIGHT 
OF NEW FACTS 


BUNTING Phosphor Bronze Bar today em- 
bodies the new knowledge of Bronze Bearing 
Metal recently revealed in the research work 

of this Company in collaboration with the United 
States Bureau of Standards. 


The superiorities of a Bunting Cored or Solid Bar 
are instantly apparent to your customer. Here is’ 
the bearing metal line you can sell consistently and 
in volume. There are 88 stock sizes. Additional 
distribution is invited in some markets. We will 
gladly give you further information. 


THE BUNTING BRASS & BRONZE CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES AT 
NEW YORK _ CHICAGO BOSTON 


276 La Fayette Sr. 2015 S. Micuican Ave. 36 OviveR Sr. 
CANAL 1374 CALUMET 6850-6851 HANCOCK 0154 
PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
1330 Arca Sr. 198 Seconp Sr. 
SPRUCE 5296 DOUGLAS 6245 
EXPORT OFFICE 


OLEDO, OHIO 


BUNTING 


CORED and SOLID BARS 
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BP, oducts that are 


QUALITY-PROVEN 


UT in the field of actual 

construction and industry, 
where products are tested and 
valued, Republic has _ estab- 
lished an enviable reputation. 
The remarkable records of en- 
durance, economy and effi- 
ciency established, have caused 
a steady expansion of business 
and an increasing demand for 
Republic Rubber products. The 
production of high standard 
merchandise only has meant 
the use of the best type of 
skilled craftsmanship, wide 
awake research and the highest 
grades of materials. An effi- 
cient distributor sales plan has 
aided in maintaining high 


quality while allowing com- 
paratively lower prices for the 
consumer. Among those who 
know rubber and appreciate 
exceptional service-results, the 
terms ‘‘Republic’’ and ‘‘first 
quality mechanical rubber 
goods’’ are synonymous. 


THE REPUBLIC RUBBERCO. 
Youngstown, Ohio 









{) REPUBLIC means | 


the Best Mechanical 
Rubber Goods @ 








BELTING + HOSE + PACKING + MOLDED GOODS + LATHE CUT GOODS 


= _) 
pean cre eae pre 
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Jenkins VALVES 


Whether your weekly valve sales 
are measured by the hundreds or 
by the dozen, Jenkins Bros. stand 
in back of you and cooperate with 
you. 


Jenkins publication advertising 
is referring buyers in all fields of 
industry to their local supply 
houses. Circular letters are reach- 
ing at regular intervals valve buy- 





ers of all classes—consulting, de- 
signing and operating engineers— 
architects—plumbing and heating 
contractors—home owners. The 
aim of all Jenkins publicity is to 
help dealers increase their sales. 


Further cooperation includes 
thousands of calls made daily by 
Jenkins service representatives 
throughout the country. 


JENKINS BROS. 


fel@) W hite Street, New York, N. ¥. 
524 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


133 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
646 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


JENKINS BROS., Limited, Montreal, Canada; London, England 


Factories: Bridgeport, Conn.; Elizabeth, N. J.; 


Montreal, Canada 


enkins 
VALVES 


Since 1864 





To help you sell hundreds=—or dozens 
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MAXIMUM SERVICE 
' FROM 
MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS 


INDUSTRIAL 


OPERATION 


g 
ANALYSIS 


KNOWLEDGE OF 
MECHANICAL 


MATERIAL 
GOODS 
RESEARCH and PLANT 
INSPECTION OPERATOR 


GOODYEAR PLANT ANALYSIS SERVICE 


KNOWLEDGE OF 
OPERATING 
CONDITIONS 


CORRECT 
APPLICATION 


WORKMANSHIP CONSERVATION 





This charts the orderly relation of the Goodyear Plant Analysis Plan for maximum service from mechanical rubber goods 


The Plant Analysis Plan—and the G. T. M. 


This chart is valuable to every man who has to deal 
with belting, hose or packing problems. It shows the 
principal factors in the Goodyear Plant Analysis Plan, 
and makes clear the part that is played in more efh- 
cient, economical plant equipment by the G. T. M.— 
Goodyear Technical Man. 


You know the idea behind the Goodyear Analysis Serv- 
ice. It is simply this, that you are bound to get more 
work and better work, done more efficiently and more 
economically from the right mechanical rubber goods, 
specified to the job. How the right product is found by 
analysis is shown on this chart. 


Here you see the G. T. M. and your plant operator, each 
applying his special experience and knowledge to the 
problem in hand, whether it be a single drive or an en- 
tire plant equipment. They make the analysis together. 


The G. T. M. is an expert on mechanical rubber goods. 
He knows their special properties. He is trained in the 
science of their specification and application. His work 
takes him into many plants, in many industries, so that 
heis familiar with most transmission and conveying prob- 
lems, and is a practical authority on many of them. 


When he comes to your plant, he comes as a friendly 
} analyst of your operating problems, your troubles, 
maybe. He doesn’t pretend to know it all. He gladly 


BELTS - MOLDED G 


OODS 









takes the advice of your superintendent and engineer. 

His entire purpose is to fit what he knows about belting, 
hose or packing to the demonstrated conditions of serv- 
ice in your plant. If he can find out what you can use 
to best advantage, he will recommend it to you. Then, 
on your order, Goodyear will build your equipment 
according to those approved specifications. And after 
it is installed, the G. T. M. will follow it up with a 
service that will see that you get out of your equipment 
all the value built into it by this scientific analysis and 
careful manufacture. 

Doesn’t it stand to reason that you are likely to get 
the utmost in trouble-free, long-wearing service out of 
that kind of equipment? The proof of the Goodyear 
Analysis Plan is in the records—many of them pub- 
lished in these pages during the past twelve years—of 
better, more productive and more economical work 
done by G. T. M.-specified goods in hundreds of plants, 
in every line of industry. 

There is a G. T. M. in your neighborhood. It may pay 
you well to have him analyze your needs or problems. 
If you want to get in touch with him, or receive de- 
tailed information about the service Goodyear Mechan- 
ical Rubber Goods—belts, hose, molded goods, packing 
—are giving in your particular industry, write to 
Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California. 


Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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3x Makes a 
oO “Man-Size” 
Saving in Fuel 





NLY a ‘“‘Man-size”’ steam 

trap can give your cus- 
tomers a ‘““Man-size”’ fuel saving 
through its efficiency. 


Anderson Traps will deliver live, 
hot, dry steam to every square 
foot of heating surface by con- 
tinuously and automatically re- 
moving condensation as fast as 
it accumulates. Its valve and 
seat are water-sealed, positively 
preventing live steam escaping. 
A gauge glass instantly shows 
the trap is working. 


The generous size and capacity 
of an Anderson Trap mean years 
of honest work for its owner. 
Selling Anderson ‘“‘Man-size”’ 
Steam Traps means that you are 
giving your customers the most 
steam trap service for their 
money. Send today for catalog 
| and sizes on various models of 
Anderson “‘Man-size” Traps. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON Co. 





Cleveland 


1944 West GMAT oN oe 
rs a 10+ 


6th Street ak 
96th Stree \ EXPELLER 4 























STEEL CASTER 


\ 


PATENTED 


ROL LS QUIETLY- SWIFTLY- SMOOTHLY 


Performance—that’s the story of Bond 
Les-Nois Steel Casters’ success. There 
is no caster to equal them for quiet, 
smooth operation—no caster that will 
handle the jobs in your plant, that must 
be done quietly, with the efficiency of 
the new Bond Les-Nois. Hardened and 
ground steel surfaces for load balls to 
run between—hardened and ground 
thrust bushing—hardened and ground 
steel sleeve in the roller bearing unit— 
and hardened and ground steel rollers! 
These are a few of the construction 
features giving superior performance to 
the Bond Les-Nois Steel Caster. 


Write for the folder, “Less Noise 
with Bond Les-Nois Steel Casters.” 
From it you will get a fuller under- 
standing of this great caster achieve 
ment. 


There are types and sizes of Bond 
Truck Casters for every kind of in- 
dustrial work. Send for a catalog. 


Bond Foundry & Machine Company 
Manheim, Lanc. Co., Pa. 


Phila. Office: 617 Arch St. N. Y. Office: 256 Broadway 
Chicago Office: 39 S. Clinton St. 
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BLACK & DECKER 


Quarter-Inch 
Light Duty Electric Drill 
An unprecedented price for an electric 
drill of Black & Decker quality 
A strong, 
serviceable, 
general purpose tool 


Ghe Black €* Decker Mfg. Co, 
Towson, Md. U. S. A. 








With the Pistol Grip and Trigger Switch ” 


f 
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Sample Kit of Engineer’s 
\ are are Ones $2.50 


No. 20 Miniature Wrench Set.____... $3.15 


No. 25 General Utility Set of 


Engineer’s Wrenches _______.. $8.25 
No. 4 Sample Set of Right An- 
gle Wrenches --------------------- $2.50 


No. 40 General Utility Set of 
Right Angle Wrenches....___- $6.05 


No. R Socket Wrench Set.___........$27.50 
No. W Socket Wrench Set _____....... $19.00 


No. H Heavy Duty Socket 
Wrench Set 

















Leading Jobbers carry these wrenches in stock 


"CW. 5 a Bonney ~~ BONNEY FORGE €&% TOOL WORKS 


registered in the 
U. S. Patent Office ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Ch — Makers of Special Service Wrenches of Chrome Vanadium, 
gerne ae Carbon Steel Drop Forged Wrenches, Pipe Wrenches, Vises 
e 


and Drop Forgings and the Bonney Rim Tool. 


Patents Pending 


August 11th, 1925 
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Sell Hydraulic Power 


for easy, safe lifting 


Hydraulic power, as applied in Blackhawk 
Jacks, affords the ideal combination for 
industrial jacking—ease of operation, port- 
ability, safety for men and work, tremendous 
power, perfect control, rugged durability. 


























One man, with amazing ease, exerts hydraulic 
power up to 75 tons—using short strokes in 
cramped quarters or long strokes where there 
is plenty of clearance. To lower, simply | 
turn release valve and the load settles down 
at a smooth, controlled speed to any point— 
no pumping necessary. 


Write for catalog and data of the complete 
Blackhawk line—capacities from 11% to 75 
tons. Here is a line to push—the market 
is tremendous! 


BLACKHAWK MFG. COMPANY 


Socket Wrenches and Hydraulic Jacks 
Dept. MS MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





Industrial \ 
Socket Wrenches 


Extra heavy duty Socket Wrench Set 
No. 12E. Consists of 12 essential 
tools in extra heavy steel case. Very 
popular with maintenance and shop 
men. Price $41.95. a 



















CKHAWK JACKS svtower 
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- Rope Sheaves 


For Manila Rope Drives 


Wherever the high efficiency and economy of ma- 
nila rope drives are indicated, specify Medart!... | 
Medart Rope Drivesare specially designed and built | 
to successfully meet all conditions for transmitting 
power between long centers, at angles, around ob- 
structions, and particularly where larger units of 
power are to be carried. They are the result of nearly 
50 years of experience in this specialized and often 
involved field of power drive—a fact which means : 
that complete reliance can be placed intherecom- | \ 
mendations of Medart Engineers.... Medart Rope | : 
Drive Sheaves are designed and manufactured in \. 
diameters from 12-in., and less, to 16-ft.—with any 
number of grooves to provide a one-piece face up 
to50-in. wide— wider faces can be furnished in rigid, 
bolted construction. American or English System. 





GET CATALOG 43 WITH 
DISCOUNT SHEET FOR PRICING | 
For “Everything in Line Shafting Equipment” get 
Catalog 43 and Discount Sheet; also Bulletin on Me- | 
dartTimken-equippedLineofIndustrial Appliances. 


THE MEDART COMPANY JE Rig 


(Formerly Medart Patent Pulley Co. ) 





General Offices and Works, St. Louis, U.S.A. QUE — 
Offices in 
Chicago ’ Philadelphia ’ Pittsburgh 7 New York ” Seattle 
Office and Warehouse in Cincinnati DOWER TRANSMISSION ASSOGADON 





Everything in Line Shatiing Equipment 
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OUR stock is something 


more than a lot of things to sell—it is hardware dis- 





You display it not merely that a customer may see 
what he wants and buy it, but in order that he may 
take with him along with his purchase the feeling 
that you are a man he can come back to, to get de- 
pendable goods when he needs them .... That’s why 
you stock and display well known reliable lines like 
= c= jg) EMPIRE New Process Bolts. You want 


to make your customer feel that because of your 





knowledge of hardware and your careful buying he 
can trust you to take care of him. ¥ Without this 
prestige as a carrier of reliable stock what is to keep 
the “5 & 10” from becoming your chief competitor? 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD BOLT & NUT COMPANY 


Factories at PORT CHESTER, N. Y. ROCK FALLS, ILL. CORAOPOLIS, PA. 


Sales Offices at Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland 
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to Stabilization | 


W'* AT FOSTER believe wholeheartedly in the idea 

that the least expensive way of distributing bolts 
and nuts and cap screws to the dealer and small con- 
sumer is through the jobber. 


We subscribe to the policy and pursue it with a 
definiteness of purpose that leaves no room for doubt 


in any direction. 


And this definiteness of purpose is so obviously manifest 
everywhere that it becomes a real first aid to stabili- 
zation in that it lets everybody ‘know where they 
are at” and besides it is otherwise fundamentally sound. 


That’s why we do it. 


THE FOSTER BOLT & NUT MANUFACTURING CO. 


Cleveland Chicago 
Union Ave. and East 72nd Street 6249 to 6265 West 65th Street 
Telephone BRoadway 0840 Telephone Hemlock 4484 













@ BOLTS” NUTS 
*) CAPSCREWS 


in Big Business 





OS 


Personal Service 
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The The 
Green Stripe Green Stripe 
Identifies Identifies 
**Long Life”’ **Long Life’’ 
Underwriter’s Underwriter’s 
Fire Hose Fire Hose 





WHEN FIRE RAGES=— 
the Hose You Sell 
MUST NOT FAIL! 


Engines gather, batallion chiefs issue curt orders, 
the first hose is coupled—a hissing stream of 
water surges against the “key flame’ on the 
second floor, perhaps. The fire roars higher, and 
lessens momentarily. 


gets into play. Fire advances, light bursts from 
other windows in the building . . . disaster! 


It has happened many times... but never with 
“Long Life’’ Underwriters’ Fire Hose! 


We are proud of this hose. Its margin of safety is 


“Soon under control,” hears Fire Headquarters. RE 
very great; it is a hose not made to sell for a 


—And then the hose nozzle stops straining in the 


firemen’s hands. The stream of water drops, falls 
short. The hose has burst. 


A delay, while the second hose, already coupled, 


certain price or to “‘just get by,’’ but made the 
best we know how—as are all Whitehead Prod- 
ucts. The green stripe, running the length of the 
hose, identifies it... 


Long Life Underwriters Fire Hose, both single and double 
jacket, in stock at all times. Very prompt shipments are made 
Write for Distributor’s Proposition and Samples 
J 
Whitehead Products 


Belting (Conveyor & Trans- 
mission) — Steam Hose — Air 
Hose — Water Hose — Suction 
Hose — Creamery Hose — Fire 
Hose (Underwriters) — Sand 
Blast Hose. 








Mill Hose—Oil Hose—(Suction 
& Discharge)—Tubing—Sheet 
Packings—Washers & Valves— 
Diaphragms—Dredging Sleeves 
—Moulded Goods. 


NOC 








The Whitehead Bros.Rubber Co. 
“MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS, SINCE 1873 ° 


Trenton,New Jersey 
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Cross Cutting 


a ~~] Get the facts 
iy | Cast Iron Tables10% Extra 
: Cast Iron Legs*15“Extra 
| a 0 Pe - wa OF BON CHe) 


a 





J.D. Wallace & Co., 2801 Wilcox St., Chicago, III. 
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_ THESE/VEW IDEAS 


make a 
BETTER 


— 









“VULCAN SUPERIOR” — Williams’ NEW 
Chain Pipe Vise—is what your customers have 
been looking for. It embodies two big selling 


points— 
1. “Overhead” adjustment—the handle is up 
( 7 ON TOP where it’s easy to operate. 


2. Reversible jaws—for longer life. When the 
teeth first in use wear, simply unscrew the 
bolts and turn the jaws over. 


soa laa These valuable features are found ONLY in 
? Williams’ ‘Vulcan Superior’’—they’re patented. 
Two Sizes: 


No. 11 for 14 to 214-inch pipe It will pay you to learn about the sales possibilities 


No. 12 for 14 to 44-inch pipe of this unique tool. Write us today. 
Yo-inch larger capacity in 
each case than other chain 


pipe vises. J. H. WILLIAMS & CO. 


bieimncn “ore “The Drop-Forging People’”’ 
Wrought Steel New York BUFFALO Chicago 
| FULLY | 
GUARANTEED 





\ “Ul DROP- FORGED TOOLS 


"VULCAN" 
SUPERIOR 
CHAIN PIPE VISE 





&> 
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Welding and Cutting 
Equipment 


Despite the thousands of op- 
erations in which Imperial 


Strong Grip Qh 


ee Be oe oo 


Equipment is instrumental ( | 
in effecting savings, new ) Accuracy | 
uses are being discovered | 
daily. The illustration j \ | 
shows how one concern g ba 6 le and En du rance 

< dlc 


saves time and money é 
by cutting off rivets Ae some opera- 
to renew the jaws of tions in your 
an excavator. This plant that 
work used to be could be done 
done by hand and better, quicker 
resulted in a 24- and more econo- 


hour audown mically with Im- The Pinion Key Drill Chuck is a light, well 
every few days. perial Welding or 


ee : balanced and powerful gripping chuck, espe- 
Renewal now Cutting Equipment P eripping P 


takes only a than by the method cially adapted to electric drills and high speed 


Skinner Drill Chucks meet | 
modern shop demands for fast, 
accurate drilling operations 


few hours. drilling machines. Easy to tighten and to 


you are now using. ‘ 
take apart. All parts interchangeable. 


Our engineers are not 
merely welding experts 
— they know produc- 

tion and maintenance as 
well. Let them tell you 
frankly whether or not you 
can profitably use Imperial 


a These Two Useful Books 
ee ree Sent FREE 

“SKINNER CHUCK,” a 

: catalog, and ‘‘CHUCKS 


Equipment. A letter to us AND THEIR USES,” a 


' 11 
entails NO ODligation. 




















yy a ee ee 


s i manual. 
j} 7 .. 3 Ask for them 
- eee a 
x ( m=) Sw ee ee ee 
AY gi: Send for N THE SKINNER CHUCK COMPANY 
KS i etia jor New 
& 4 NEW BRITAIN, CONN., U.S. A. 





BRANCHES: 


Complete Catalog 


Loe ft 


>) NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
/ : 86 WaRREN STREET 58 Feperat Sr. 

/ J ‘ > ‘ a TATA’. 

(| The Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. CHICAGO CINCINNATI 

) sag W. WasuincTon Bivp. 450 EF, Peart Sr. 





511 South Racine Ave., Chicago 
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é & 
Electric 
Hoists 


The strongest point of 
the Hercules Inswell 
Electric Welded load 
chain is the weld—the 
weakest point of an 
ordinary chain. This is 
because of the extra 
reinforcement forced 
inside the weld. Be 
sure to look for the 
weld and the C-M 
which is stamped on 
every link. It is your 
guarantee of safety. 


It’s all in the weld 









Cranes _ ' +4 lone ; 4 
Matchless oo Oy Ag es 


When writing 


1 


-STRENGTI 


Where Strength 
is Vital 


HEN the lift is figured in 

tons, and human lives de- 
pend on sinews of steel, safety 
comes first. 


That is why you will find extra 
strength at every vital point in 
the Model K Cyclone—why 
every hoist must test to 100% 
overload capacity before it can 
be placed in service. 


It is why you will find every 
C-M hand hoist equipped with 
the famous Hercules Inswell 
electric welded load chain ~a 
chain the ultimate strength of 
which is always more than five 
and one-half times its rated 
capacity. 


Safety comes first—make sure 
it’s a C-M hoist before you buy. 


CHISHOLM-MOORE HOIST CORP. 
{Division of Columbus McKinnon Chain Company} 
5028 FREMONT AVE. - TONAWANDA,N.Y. 


Branches: Chicago « Cleveland 
New York - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh 


Representatives in all principal cities for prompt service 











CHAIN HOISTS 


Model K 
Cyclone $ 


Low Head 
Room Hoists 


Trolleys 


vertisers please mention Mrir Surprises 


City. 








J CHISHOLM. | 
MOO 


HOIST CORP | 
3028 Fremont Ave. | 
Tonawanda,N.Y | 


form 


ation on 


Gentlemen: Please | 
send complete in- | 








O Chain Hoists 
0 Electric Hoists 
O Cranes 
pS pete Soe eee 
Company — ee 
Address AS 
State. 
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That Last Cent 


A buyer can save a cent ona 
Hollow Screw —and that cent 
will be absolutely saved if it 





doesn’t cost 60 cents’ worth 
of time to dig out the broken 
screw, 60 dollars’ worth of 
time to dismantle a machine, 
or 60 times the repair-cost in 
lost production. 


You can’t save him that cent 
onan Allen screw. But you can 


save him the consequences. 
ana 


The Allen Mfg. Co. 


139 Sheldon St. Hartford, Conn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


W. C. Stauble R. E. Gregory W. J. McRae 
3360 Pasadena Ave. 816 Mulford St. 320 Market St. 
Detroit, Mich. Evanston, Il. San Francisco, Cal. 
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All Inswell Chain 
Is Branded “C-M” 


HERE can be no mistake in identify- 


ing the real ‘“‘Inswell” Chain. The 
initials ‘““C-M”’ are branded on every link. 


This protects your customers when they 
re-order, assuring them that they will 
get exactly the same good chain, with 
the extra flash of re-inforcing material 
at the weld. This extra muscle of steel 
makes ‘“‘Inswell” chain 25° stronger al 
this point. 





em INGHELL 


ya) 















© 1929 
byCOLUMBUS M¢KINNON 
CHAIN COMPANY 


COLUMBUS McKINNON 
CHAIN COMPANY 


General Sales Offices: Tonawanda, New York 


Plants: Tonawanda, N. Y.; Columbus, Ohio 


In Canada: McKinnon Columbus Chain, Ltd. 
St. Catharines, Ont. 
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Ho that of Bronze! 


20 Years or More! 


Long Outlasts 
The Best 
Bronze Metal. 


Not a drop! 
Forget it ! 


Write us today! 

















ARGUTO OILLESS BEARING CO. 
Wayne Junction—Philadelphia, Pa. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Mitt Suppires 
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PLATING TAKES | 
HOLD QUICK! | 


and Wears Longer on a | 


Sand Blasted Surface. 


| 
That’s why knowing platers who want to increase their 
reputation for good work use 


Leiman Bros. | 
Patented | 


SAND 
BLAST 


Continuous Sand Feed 





It does away with the use of acid dips for this work. ALSO USED AS A FINISH IN- 
STEAD OF SCRATCH BRUSHING. It’s quicker, more uniform, may be varied from 
very fine to very coarse and, best of all, the most unskilled can apply it at the first try and 


cannot spoil the work. AGOOD THING TO HAVE WHEREVER GOODS ARE MADE 
OF METALS, GLASS, RUBBER, CELLULOID, BAKELITE, FIBRE, WOOD OR 
COMPOSITION. 


seems: LEIMAN BROS. 520%%i°" 
full information e New York 


MAKERS OF GCOD MACHINERY FOR 4) YEARS 

















Standard Electric Drills, ate ea and om “= 





-10 and 15 
ii. ’. a. E. 40° 
. ‘K 





é-in ity Gene tric Ss x. F. Mo 
Universal Mo 1 B tl Hauahede. Ba aL Be: 


ablished THE STANDARD ELECTRICAL TOOL Co. Write for 
ote Cincinnati, Ohio Late Catalog = NEY EO 
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The “Moly” Smile is Contagi 


RDINARILY a hand shovel comes in 

for more than its share of cussing. Not 
so with a “Moly.” There’s a difference in the 
“feel”, in the way it handles, in the amount 
of work that it gets done. 


No wonder. A “Moly” shovel has an even 
balance or “hang” that comes as natural to a 
workman as spitting on his hands. When a 
shoveler picks it up, works with it, his first 
impulse is to smile. That is because it is built 
first for the man who uses it. 

The wide, comfortable ‘““Moly-D” grip gives 
his fist plenty of room . . . no knuckle squeez- 


ing, no rough corners to form callouses. There 
is a broad turn to the top edge of the blade, 
a patented step, that gives his foot a purchase 
and saves feet and saves shoes. 


The blade is made of Mo-Lyb-den-um Steel, 
lighter for a given strength, tough and hard. 
It will keep an edge. Even after months of 
the hardest going, you won’t find a split or 
crack in the blade of a “Moly.” 


Try out a few “Moly” shovels. Let your 
shovelers give them a real test. Watch them 
when they first start to use them. You'll 
find the “Moly” smile is contagious. 


Yhe WOOD SHOVEL AND TOOL Ca. 


‘Piqua, Ohio 


Ous 














Wood's Mo-lyb-den-um Shovels 


A SHOVEL FOR EVERY INDUSTRY-DISTRIBUTED IN EVERY CITY 
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profit maker 


that excels in Service 


« Pacemaker 


‘Belting 


The Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 











“KEYSTONE” 
RATCHET SOCKET WRENCH 


(Reversible) 








J = 


[NDISPENSABLE for getting into out-of-the-way 
places and where numbers of nuts, cap-screws and 
bolts are to be driven. All steel, with wearing parts hard- 
ened. 


Sockets to fit U. S. standard size bolts and square or 
hexagon nuts. Special sockets to order. Handles from 
10 inches long and upwards. 





The original Westcott 


@ Made i 
Wrench made by the Key- _ posta 
stone Mfg. Co. for twenty- ™ 
five years. Known through- 4"to 14” 


out the world. 











KEYSTONE MANUFACTURING CO. 
51 Chandler St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sales Representatives; 
Surpless, Dunn & Co., New York - Chicago 








Nason Olympus 
Gauge Clock 


Renewable Babbitt Seat 
Regrindable Under Pressure by revolving 


with a screw driver 





Simplicity Perfection 
Circular on Request 


Nason Manufacturing Co. 


Steam Specialty Specialists 
Established 1841 


71 Fulton St., New York 
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YOU WOU 
IN AN OL 








Oniy the cream of raw ma- 
terials is used in Square “Gees.” 
Then fine finishing, accurate 


OU could sustain a loss 
of cash and still have 


your business. Lose your repu- 


tation and your business is threading and rigid inspection 


gone. But you don’t take a combine to insure fittings that 
“come easy and fit tight”— 


that permanently protect 


chance with your cash. Do you 
insist on the same degree of se- 


curity for your reputation? the installation. 


When you stock and recom- You can stock and recommend 


é ‘ ce : 
mend Square “Gee” Fittings you Square “Gees” with confidence. 


share the benefits of a reputation 
The GRABLER MFG. COMPANY 
and its subsidiary GRABLER-REPUBLIC, Ine. 
4900 EUCLID BUILDING . CLEVELAND, OHIO 


New York . Chicago «. San Francisco . Los Angeles 


that has been built solidly year 
by year on the foundation of 
quality products. 


wuilllivy 









FE” 
Fittings 


ORAINAGE, BRASS 








MALLEAGLE, CAST IRON 
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Group Drives Give the Motor an Almost Con- 
tinuous Full Load with Lower Power Factor 


This means greatly reduced power costs 


Today, when purchased 
power is used so extensively, 
low power factor is penalized. 
This penalty as well as the 
extra cost of the additional 
rating in motor power, which 
costs more per horsepower 1n 
small units than in a single 
large unit, is one of the rea- 
sons why group drivers are 
more economical when condi- 
tions permit this type of 
drive. 


The ideal arrangement for 
group drives is a combina- 


Other Important Advan- 
tages of Group Driving. 


Low first cost of power 
and transmission 
equipment. 

Low wiring and control 
costs. 

Low maintenance costs. 

Greater flexibility. 

Lower inventory of re- 
pair parts and motors. 

Permits standardization 
of motor sizes. 

Permits use of larger, 
more efficient and 
rugged motors. 


When writing to Adv 





POWER TRANSMISSION ASSOCIATION 


ertisers please 


tion of anumber of machines 
with widely fluctuating 
power requirements. In one 
case where lathes were used 
ona variety of parts, it was 
found that the roughing and 
facing cuts were extra heavy, 
and the finishing cuts were 
light. Where it was necessary 
to drive individually, a 10- 
h.p., 900 R. P. M. motor was 
used. Where group driving 
was possible, a group of 
twelve of these lathes were 
driven by a 60-h.p. motor, 
a saving of 60-h.p. 

Send for “Driving Right 

at Cadillac-LaSalle” 


Frank E. Gooding’s 
recent survey of the 
Cadillac-LaSalle plant is 
now available in booklet 
form. It describes in an 
unprejudiced way the 
proper application of 
both groups and in- 
dividual drive. A copy 
will be sent on request. 





INDIANA 


mention Mitt SUPPLIES 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


MISHAWAKA, 
Power Transmission— Material Handling—Special Machinery 
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ALLIGATOR 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


STEEL BELT LACING 
Che famous name in belt lacin 


The manufacturers of Alligator Steel Belt ' 
Lacing endorse heartily any movement toward > 
greater economy and higher efficiency in power 
transmission. 














“JUST A 
HAMMER TO 





For many years the satisfactory general service 
rendered by Alligator Steel Belt Lacing has 
backed up the recommendations of belting manu- 
facturers and jobbers’ salesmen. 














eleven sizes. Sold 


fe ae . is, 
Universal distribution through the jobber eceaghaen th solid 


Easy to sell and easy to use. ‘No Tool Needed 
but a Hammer.” 











Made only in America. Sole Manufacturers 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 


4633 Lexington St., Chicago 
In England at 135 Finsbury Pavement, London, E. C. 2. 











: Steel Belt Lacing on the 





Look for the name 4¥ J Alligator 





box cover, and the familiar Alligator stamped on the lacing 





APPLY IT” 7) 
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OFIT! 


Kellogg 
Utility Spray 
we, Fainting Equipment 


$4950 


From all sources come reports that the 
Kellogg Utility Spray Painting Outfit has 
established unparalleled records for sales. 

And _ small gives you 


thousands of prospective customers you 
never had before. 





wonder, for it 


Weighs but 39 pounds. Designed to be 
attached to the nearest light socket. Can 
be carried anywhere and work started. A 
few hours painting pays for it. 


It employs all the principles used in 
higher-priced equipment and insures a 
smooth, even finish never before obtained 
with equipment at anywhere near the price. 


Practically any paint material can be 
used, including spraying lacquer, brushing 
lacquer, oil paints, cold water paints, and 


metallic paints .. . such as bronze, gilt, etc. 


It consists of: 

\ real compressor 
with all necessary 
fittings 4 _ horse- 
power motor. 


Suction feed spray 
gun, giving perfect 
atomization with- 
out spattering 





15 ft. of hose 
10 ft. of electric ex- 
tension cord. 


Let us send you complete information on how you can 
use this outfit to build your sales as many others are 
already doing. 


KELLOGG MFG. CO. 


135 HUMBOLDT STREET, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











4K B 
o~ A. 


% 
BELTING 















































It costs no 
more to sel! 
a fine belt 


T costs no more to sella 
really fine belt. Duxbak 
Belting stays sold. There are 
no comebacks, no worries. It 
is a fine belt, honestly made, 
honestly sold, and fairly 
priced. 


We will be glad to tell you 
of an attractive plan to assist 
you in the sale of Duxbak 
Belting. No obligation is in- 
curred. 






Tanners 
Belt Manufacturers 


Main Office and Factory 
42 FERRY STREET NEW YORK 


DUXBAK 


WATERPROOF 
LEATHER BELTING 
ISS 
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Red Shield’ HIGH SPEED DRILLS 
J ARE FOREMOST 


Like a tower stands out distinctive and well 
remembered, the new fed Shield” High Speed Drills, 
even with the short time they have been on the 
market, have won identical recognition. 





Drill users who require high speed drilling with 
uniformity of performance, less breakage, and 
less grinding and at less cost per hole always re- 
member that Red Shield” Drills give such service. 





The ffedShield” in actual red color, is stamped 
ALL SIZES. 


Manufactured by 











on each Drill. 
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| prapernagee ge is probably of more general interest to industry than 
any other one subject. Maintenance men, and those who watch 
maintenance and production costs can take a leaf from the book of 
experience of thousands of exacting operating men by studying the results 
of Dixon’s Flake Graphite lubrication. 


For more than 100 years Dixon’s Flake Graphite has been spreading 
its smooth unctuous veneer over contacting surfaces, reducing friction 
and wear to a minimum—producing dead smooth bearing surfaces that 
are so necessary to cool running and long life. 


The results of this century of experience in handling pure Flake 
Graphite and the various greases compounded with graphite are yours 


for the asking. Send today for Booklet No. 71 KP. 





Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Jersey City de New Jersey 


Established 1827 


i DIxon’s 
Graphite Products | 


Flake Graphite 
Graphite Cup Grease 
Waterproof Graphite Grease 
Silica-Graphite Paint 
Boiler Graphite 
Graphite Spring Oil 
Graphite Seal* 

Pipe Joint Compound 

*An entirely new and improved 
type of graphite sealing paste 
especially prepared for use on screw 
thread, flange, and gasket joints and 

valves of pipe lines carrying hot or 
cold mineral, vegetable and animal 


oils, gasoline. benzine, naphtha, 
creosote, tar, etc. V4 
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Sell Stockham Flanged Fittings 


for your customers’ satisfaction 











Accurately machined faces, accurately drilled bolt holes 
for perfect line up; smooth inner surfaces; dimensions 
accurate to American Standard; full flange and body 
thickness giving extra strength where needed; no defects 
—these are the qualities your customers demand and 
which Stockham Flanged Fittings meet. 


Stockham adheres strictly to the policy of selling its 
entire output only through established wholesalers. The 
Stockham policy has always maintained and is upholi- 
ing the principle that the wholesaler be in a position to 
meet wholesaler and manufacturing competition alike. 





STOCKHAM PIPE & FITTINGS CO., Birmingham, Ala. 
Stocks in Boston, New York, Chicago, Tulsa, Los Angeles 





sure the name STOCKHAM is on the Fittings you buy 


STOCKHAM FITTI NGS | 


CAST IRON ELECTRIC CAST STEEL MALLEABLE 
Screwed—Flanged—Drainage Screwed—Flanged Standard—Extra Heavy—Oil Country Malleable 
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As advertised in January American 
Machinist, Machinery, Mill & Factory, 
and Industrial Distributor and 
Salesman. 


/ THOMPSON 
HACK SAWS 


Correctly “Cornered Work 
Will Speed Your Cutting 


ALWAYS place the work in the vise to expose as 
much surface as possible so that the corner may 
be taken gradually and the maximum number of 
teeth engaged throughout the cutting. This 
prevents stripping, the cut is made quicker and 
straighter, and the saw lasts longer. 

The pictures show the right and wrong position 
of shapes generally cut; and the correct and 
incorrect position of the saw at the start. 

























WRONG RIGHT 


MILFORD 


ALL HARD 


Tungsten Alloy Steel 
For Hand Frames 


A prime favorite among good 
mechanics because of its 
uniform temper, cutting ac- 
curacy, speed and toughness. 
8-10-12-in. lengths 

14 teeth—Straight Set—for 
cutting soft steel, cast iron, 
bronze, rails, etc. 

18 teeth—Straight Set—for 
tool steel, high carbon, high 
speed steels. 

24 teeth Wavy Set and 
Straight Set for solid brass, 
iron pipe, heavy tubing, drill 
rod. 

32 teeth Wavy Set for thin 
tubing, thin sheet metals, 
very sirall solids. 

Sell the right blade* for 
the job. 

*Thompson’s Milford 
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Send for these diagrams on sini to hang up 
Write for new price list and our dealer proposition 
The Henry G. Thompson & Son Co. 


Established 1876 Incorporated 1898 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 




















accuracy. 
promptly. 





ALL SIZES 


Cleveland Cap Screws are made in a 
full list of sizes, S.A.E. and U.S.S. 
threads, and are packed in cartons 
and kegs for prompt shipment from 
any one of seven convenient ware- 
Catalog C and Price 
List should be on your desk. Send 
for samples to test for strength and 
Small orders shipped 


house points. 


THE CLEVELAND CAP SCREW CO. 
2925 East 79th Street, 














Cleveland, Ohio 











—Kieley— 


The following List of Products is proof that your 


Sales Department can sell any Type of Plant Kieley 


Specialties: 


Reducing Valves. 

Back Pressure Valves. 
\tmospheric Relief Valves. 
Steam Traps. 

Damper Regulators. 

Fan Engine Regulators. 


Hot Water Temperature 
Controllers. 


Steam and Water Separators. 
Oil and Grease Extractors. 


Vacuum Oil and Grease 
Extractors. 


Pump Regulators. 


Excess Pump Regulating Valves. 


Vacuum Pump Governors. 
Water Pressure Regulators. 
Water Feeders. 

Return Steam Traps. 


Vacuum Return Steam Traps. 
Feed Water Regulators. 
Grease and Oil Traps. 

Water Arches. 

Emergency Valves. 

Low Water Alarms. 

High and Low Water Alarms. 


Strainer Connections of various 
kinds. 


Drip Tank Controllers. 

Float Valves. 

Balance Valves. 

Tank Pump Controllers. 

Pump Governors and Receivers. 


Combination Muffler a.id Grease 
Extractor Tanks, Receivers, 
Pump Governor. 


Grease Extractors, etc. 


We cooperate with the Jobber by furnishing for 


salesmen a small Supplement Catalogue with name 


imprinted. 


Kieley & Mueller, Inc. 


34 W. 13th St. 


N. Y. City 














600,000 


Satisfied Users of U. S. Automatic In- 
jectors requiring repairs and replace- 
ments, together with an assured and 
proper profit to the jobber through our 
established resale prices, make U. S. 
Automatic Injectors a satisfactory and 
profitable line for any jobber to handle. 
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protect 
the 
product 


use BRISTO set screws 


ANUFACTURERS should play 

safe and prepare their prod- 

ucts for the treatment they may get 

after leaving the factory. Foolproof 

design . . . a safe margin of strength 

for unusual demands . . . dependable 
parts . . . set screws that hold. 


Bristo hollow safety set screws have 
a socket which is safe from abuse. 
Excessive force in the haste of 
setting or making an adjustment will 
not round out the socket and leave it 
“jammed in the hole.” Once set up, 
Bristos hold, so the user will not be 
troubled with this or that part 
coming loose. 


The unique dovetailed flute socket 
in Bristos also helps to protect the 
product in which they are used from 
the curious and meddlesome public. 
It discourages tampering—for it is 
far less inviting to the tinker than 
other types of set screws. 


Set Screw Bulletin 820-H tells all 
about Bristos and what they can do 
for you and your customers. Write 
The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
for your copy. 
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Every Customer 
on your books 
Needs Fire Protection 


VERY name in your files is a prospect 
for Zen Fire Equipment of some 
kind as shown below. 


The market for these dependable ex- 
tinguishers includes every type of build- 
ing in your territory. 

With such a big market to draw on, 
sales of these extinguishers should be 
bringing you real profits every month. 


Instruct your salesmen to talk about 
them and identify your house with the 
fire extinguisher industry. Orders will 
follow consistent sales effort. Suggest to 
factory officials and executives that they 
order for their homes as well as for their 
factories. 


The Ses line of Fire Equipment 1s 
most complete—a type of extinguisher 
for every hazard. 





PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
Branches: Atlanta - Chicago - Kansas City - San Francisco 


Makers of Fire Equipment since 1907 
Makers of Gren, Tire Chains 
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Facts 


At the bottom of this ad you'll see visible evidence of our 
ability to serve. 


If we could visualize to you the vast distributing organiza- 
tion throughout America, you would understand why 


WILLIAMSPORT 
WIRE rectey Ceritiea ROPE 


has become so much preferred. 


But its growth is due not alone to the superior, uniform 
quality of material and the service we give in every field, 
but to the PROTECTION against substitution of ropes 
of the wrong grade (tensile strength) by use of the Telfax 
System of tape marking. This or any such protection is 
obtainable in no other make of wire rope. 


Let us show you how this protection is worth to you more 
than the rope costs—and it costs nothing to get. 
WILLIAMSPORT WIRE ROPE CO. 


Main Office and Works: WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
General Sales Office: PEOPLES GAS BLDG., CHICAGO 


The Largest Exclusive Wire Rope Plant in America 
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HE SCALE FRE 
PROCESS ~— 
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A short cut 
fo pipe satistaction 


Less corrosion—particularly pitting. Miill-scale is one of the 

principal causes of pitting; it is electronegative to the pipe metal and 
sets up galvanic action causing pitting around the scale areas; therefore, 
when scale is removed, longer life is obtained from the pipe. 











Clean, smooth surfaces—forming a better base for galvanizing or on, me 
other protective coatings. 


Full delivery capacity—less friction loss, because there are no obstruc- 
tions to the flow. 


No damage to valve seats, no clogging of small orifices—because 
there is no scale in the pipe to break off. 


Greater strength at the weld. The additional rolling which scale 
free pipe receives, increases the strength at the weld approximately 
20 per cent, making the pipe especially desirable for bending, coiling 
and special uses. 


For details of the Scale Free Process (applied to butt-weld sizes !+ to 
3-inch), write for a copy of Bulletin No. 7. 





NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY*+ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation | 
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Again in 1929 


The same dependable line of 
Powell Valves with the same Pow- 
ell guarantee! 


Doubtless there is no feature 
in Powell Valves that has not been 
claimed for all others. And yet, 
there is only one Powell in the 
world of valves. 


POWELL Products include 

bronze, iron, and steel 
valves; oilers, lubricators, 
grease cups, water and oil 
whistle 


gauges, whistles, 


valves, etc. 


POWELESVALVES 


THE WM. POWELL CO. 


2525 SPRING GROVE AVE. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Me 


en you sell the 


ATLAS, you sell , 





POWER | 
b 4 
i. 
Proved most powerful FZ 
inactualtests...proved |\y 
Superior by actual /& 
comparison. Here is a é 


Se wom. 
cftntety, 


car mover that stands 
its ground on any sell- 
ing points... here is a 
car mover which you 
can sell on positive 
merits. 


eT aa 


pe » 


If you are not already 
selling the ATLAS, 
write us at once. We 
have some interesting 
information to send you. 







APPLETON 
CAR MOVER CO. 


P. O. Box 42 
APPLETON, WIS. 


The ATLAS principle of com- 
pound leverage provides sur- 
prising power. In a recent 
test a 109 Ib. girl easilymoved 
two box cars weighing a total 
of 75,300 lbs. In fact the use of 
actual weights showed that 
only 85 Ibs. of pressure was 
necessary to move the cars. 







» The 
Mover 
with the 
compound 
leverage 


P 
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A Monthly Journal Devoted to the Interests of the Manufacturers and 
Distributors of Mill, Steam and Mine Supplies, Machinery and Tools 
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OUR ANNUAL REVIEW NUMBER 

Again a new year, according to the calendar, and 
MILL SUPPLIES once more has the pleasure of pre- 
senting to you a broad picture of the field which it 
serves, painted by many prominent executives carry- 
ing the white man’s burden in the manufacture and 
distribution of mill supply and allied lines. These 
men not only tell of what the year just closed meant 
to their individual companies, but many cover busi- 
ness conditions in specialized lines and in particular 
territories, while most of them state their belief as 
to what will probably occur in a commercial and 
financial way during the present year. 

It is the belief of the publisher that every letter 
is well worth reading and digesting, for most of 
them contain facts, suggestions or warnings that 
few can afford to disregard. 

In a way the present year, loaded with favorable 
conditions, will be exactly what we all, collectively, 
make it. It goes without saying that every man is 
in business primarily to make money, and after 
that to give his customers the greatest possible re- 
turn on their money. If there are any who are 
not securing a fair return on the time and money 
involved, the answer is obvious—make some neces- 
sary changes. 

Regardless of stock market and call money flur- 
ries, business is basically sound, with every reason- 


able prospect of so continuing for some time to 
come. There is almost universal confidence in the 
wide experience, great ability and constructive plans 
of our president-elect. There is even a hope that the 
congress will be willing to do some necessary busi- 
ness early in the year, instead of the usual stalling 
and filibustering by a cantankerous and radical mi- 
nority. Hefe is to your prosperity and happiness for 
at least another year. 





THE TIME FOR RECKONING 

Now is the time for reckoning. The year of 1928 
is past. In most cases supply houses have taken 
inventory of stock. They know what their turn- 
over was. They know what their total sales were. 
They know what their overhead was. They proba- 
bly know generally what their credit losses were. 
Finally, they know what their net profits were. In 
the end, this latter is the best concrete evidence of 
the success or failure of the year’s efforts. If their 
net profits have been too small, they are probably 
studying the causes. They may find various factors, 
such as too great an overhead or too small a margin 
allowed by some manufacturers, contributed to this 
condition, but in some instances one of the prime 
causes will be found to lie in the practice of going 
after volume sales, with too little regard for profits. 
Whatever the causes, now is the time to eliminate 
them, for 1929 has all the earmarks of a year of 
prosperity, and mill supply distributors no doubt 
will get in line for their share of the returns. 





OUR INDEBTEDNESS TO OUR FIELD 

It is not the belief of the publishers of MILL Sup- 
PLIES that our manufacturers and the distributors of 
their products owe us anything except the good will 
engendered by the service rendered to them indi- 
vidually, and collectively to the field. This feeling 
does not come from the possession of an inferiority 
complex, for we have at least a reasonable appre- 
ciation of the service we are rendering to the mill 
supply field. Every bit of it has been a pleasure. 
The hope is strong that friends and customers will 
tell us of our shortcomings and neglected opportuni- 
ties for service, that better work in their behalf may 
be done. 

What is intended to be carried to our readers is 
the thought that neither they nor the world owe us 
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a living, except as we work hard and deserve it. 
We do ask very definite co-operation (and we are 
not complaining of the amount or quality of the help 
received) to the end that all of us may labor to- 
gether in an even more constructive way than in the 
past. That would very naturally mean an improve- 
ment in the methods now in use by all of us, and, as 
a final outcome, more satisfactory results not only 
in a dollar and cents way, but in a glow of satis- 
faction over a job well done. We are deeply appre- 
ciative of the support and the opportunities for 
service provided. 

Every time a new year rolls around, it is only 
natural to size up what has been accomplished and 
make a few resolutions. These may well cover a 
decision to do some things we should have done, 
that we did not do. Then, alas, comes the statement 
to ourselves that we will certainly omit doing some 
of the things we have done in the past. How’s that? 
Let’s carry out all these fine resolutions, every one 
of them, and be happy ever after. 





THE VALUE OF SIMPLIFICATION 

Simplified practice is a part of sound and progres- 
sive management. This is a common-sense move- 
ment, jointly by manufacturers, distributors and 
consumers, to eliminate waste. Through the co-oper- 
ative services of the division of simplified practice 
of the department of commerce, as stressed by S. 
F. Tillman, these interested elements of industry 
get together and set up a simplified list of sizes and 
shapes of a given commodity. These represent 
what are commonly referred to as the “best sellers.” 

Such a movement as this gives rise to a natural 
belief that only the manufacturers are interested. 
This is an erroneous belief, for the simplified prac- 


tice programme is dependent on the joint action of 


the manufacturers, distributors and consumers. 
Small merchants have vied with the larger ones in 
following out these simplification programmes as 
their contribution in aiding industries to eliminate 
non-essentials. Each and every simplified practice 
recommendation is designed to benefit all elements of 
industry, and each exemplifies self-government in 
business. 

In a large way the solution of such production 
problems has a healthy effect on distribution, so 
closely are the two functions linked. Simplification 
has worked a profound good by reducing markedly 
the inventories of distributors, which saving is of 
course particularly welcome to the small dealer. 

When some future historian studies the develop- 
ments of the present day, he will write that the 
world war taught American industries one great 
lesson—co-operation—utilized to mobilize manpower 
and conserve materials and money and make all 
more effective. He will discover that the after-war 
years reflected a new trend as the nation began to 
apply to peace-time activities the lesson of co-opera- 
tion bred in patriotic fervor. 

One of the major causes of business failures is 
“too much variety” in production. Thousands of 
immaterial differences as to size, varieties, finishes, 


etc., exist in the most commonplace articles enter- 
ing into day-to-day life. Most of these are so slow- 
moving or obsolete, or are of such meaningless dif- 
ference that they represent “frozen” investment, 
dollars which do not serve a uséful purpose and for 
whose idleness someone has to pay. 





ARE YOU GIVING REAL CO-OPERATION? 

Distributors: What encouragement are you giv- 
ing to those manufacturers who have adopted 2. 
strict policy of selling only through mill supply 
houses? And what about manufacturers who have 
favored such a policy and made a sincere effort to 
follow it through, but who, in order to continue in 
business, have found it necessary to accept some of 
the consumer business that comes to them? 

If it is to your advantage, as a distributor, for 
manufacturers to follow a strict policy of supply 
house distribution, it becomes your duty to offer 
encouragement to those manufacturers who adont 
that policy. 

The adoption of a distributor policy calls for ad- 
vertising in various ways to the distributor to make 
the policy known. Perhaps you do not realize when 
you read interesting advertisements in MILL Sup- 
PLIES that back in the home office of the advertiser 
is a sales manager picturing you reading his ad- 
vertisement, and hoping you will offer a friendly 
word of encouragement. He cannot tell everything 
in an advertisement, so he is prepared with folders, 
booklets and catalogues to give you his whole story 
the minute you say the friendly word. 

This distribution business is a two-sided affair. 
It takes both manufacturers and distributors to 
make it a success. A few manufacturers and dis- 
tributors meet at the annual conventions and be- 
come friends, but the friendly group must become 
larger than that. Some of these manufacturers can- 
not send salesmen over the country, so they depend 
upon the printed word. Don’t leave them in the 
dark. Show them you appreciate the stand they 
have taken. 





THE NEED FOR CO-OPERATION 

There is an exceedingly interesting article in this 
issue of MILL SUPPLIES by W. D. Whipple, presi- 
dent, Wayne Belting and Supply Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., on the general subject, “Concentrating Sales 
on Ten Leading Lines.” Mr. Whipple, however, goes 
farther than to discuss his company’s successful 
method of selling. He tells how well and in what 
way Fort Wayne mill supply houses are co-operating, 
emphasizes the necessity for co-operation between 
distributors, and declares there should be united ac- 
tion on the part of industrial supply houses toward 
establishing a code of ethics and a standard of busi- 
ness practices. “There is a terrible leak in the profits 
of mill supply houses due to violation of regular 
trade customs,” he states. The value of co-operation 
between distributors is being more and more recog- 
nized. Where it has become effective, business is 
more pleasant and profitable than it would be other- 
wise. Here’s to an increase in co-operation in 1929. 
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nnual Review of Business 
By Many Men of Prominence 


Distributors and Manufacturers of Mill Supplies Tell of Business in 1928, 
and, in Many Cases, Give Their Views as to What 1929 Has in Store—Des- 
pite a Slow Start in Some Quarters, 1928 Was Generally a Satisfactory Year, 
While the Outlook for the New Year Is Regarded as Highly Encouraging 


MILL SUPPLIES again takes pleasure in presenting 
its annual authoritative and comprehensive review 
of business in the field of industrial equipment and 
supplies, this time for the year 1928, just brought to 
a close, and with it, as is the custom, forecasts as to 
what will occur in the succeeding year, in this case 





which will take office March 4th next, the feeling 
being that it will be truly a business administration 
under the leadership of a man who knows industry 
and business in all their elements. 

A number of letters call attention to the necessity 
for the closest co-operation between manufacturers 





1929. and distributors in the mill supply field, in the in- 

The review of 1928, as of other years in previous. terest of their common welfare, but there also 
issues, iS Qo Sa Sea a SS SS See «€6seems to be a 
thoritative _ be- 


January, 1928 


feeling that im- 








cause it is pro- 
vided by repre- 
sentative distri- 
butors and man- 
ufacturers in 
the field — men 
who have been 
in daily contact 
with conditions. 
It is comprehen- 
sive because dis- 
tributors con- 
tributing repre- 
sent practically 
every section of 
the country and 
the different 
types of supply 


Business in the field of mill, mine, steam and allied 
supplies, machinery and tools during the year 1927 was 
very fair—not so good perhaps as during some years 
preceding it—but still very fair; the outlook for 1°28 is 
very encouraging. ‘Lhese are the general conclusions to 
be drawn after reading the many letters received from 
distributors and manufacturers for the Annual Review 
Number of MILL Supp.ies, which. is presented herewith 

MILL SuppLigs is proud to present this review. It 
1s comprehensive. It is authoritative, for it comes from 
men whose lives and energies are bound up in their work, 
and who speak from experience. It is straight-forward, 


houses, such as 
those handling 


general supply lines, those specializing, etc., and be- 
cause the manufacturers who have written reviews 
represent practically all lines of goods distributed 
by supply houses. 

Taking the reviews of 1928 as a whole, business, 
though starting out at a rather subdued pace in 
some cases, finished strong and was generally quite 
satisfactory. Of course, it was brought out in the 
letters that there are evils yet to be overcome. 
Among the complaints there is still the one, in a 
number of cases, that net profits of distributors 
are too low. There is some complaint, too, of direct 
selling and price cutting. Never-the-less, the ex- 
pressions generally are happy ones, better business 
being generally reported. 

The expressions of belief as to what 1929 has in 
store are unusually optimistic. Nearly everyone is 
looking forward to at least as good a year as 1928, 
or a better one. There are a number of expressions 
of confidence in the new national administration 


KMLL QUPPLIES Z 
Business Very Fair Last Year 


With Bright Outlook for 1928 


Many Distributors and Manufacturers of Mill, Mine, Steam and Allied Sup- 
plies, Machinery and Tools Contribute Annual Letters, Stating Experiences in 
1927, Views as to Next Year’s Prospects and Opinions on Various Questions 
Receiving Attention — Greater Co-operation Seen as Encouraging Factor 


Reproduction of Head Carried in Annual Review Issue of January, 1928 


provement has 
been made in 
this direction, 
and also in the 
way of closer 
co-operation 
among distribu- 
tors. 

However this 
is notareview by 
MILL SUPPLIES, 
the magazine. It 
is a review by 
distributors and 
manufacturers 
themselves. 
They tell their 
stories and ex- 
press their 
views in a very 
impressive and interesting way. You can’t get the 
meat of the review and forecast unless you read the 
letters. They will interest you; they will be of value 
to you. Don’t fail to read every one. 

MILL SUPPLIES wishes to express its sincere 
thanks to those who have so willingly contributed 
to this very valuable feature. In perusing these let- 
ters, the reader should bear in mind the fact that 
they were written before the end of December, which 
accounts for the fact that in some cases exact state- 
ments cannot be made regarding the final year’s 
showing. 

The annual review letters follow: 

From Howard Cooley, 

Boston: 

Nineteen twenty-eight has been an interesting and 
wholesome year. Starting out most unpropitiously, 
under the shadow of the demoralization that was at its 
height at the end of 1927, it has gradually gone forward 
with a healthy increase in pace and optimism. 

*Twenty-seven year when business 


counting all past performances. Stocks are being well 
balanced and inventories are low, and plans to overcome 
hand-to-mouth buying are being carried into effect. Ex- 
penses have been budgeted and economies introduced. Sales 
policies covering co-operation and co-ordination are being 
established following the Golden Rule. All of this will tend 
to make business more pleasant and profitable, and we urge 
the continuance of the splendid co-operation that has been 
given the officers in charge in carrying out the well developed 
plan. 

This continued ¢)-operation, with the wonderful field that 
we have in our great country for the distribution of all of 
our products, cannot have any other than a successful con- ° 
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went amuck and price structures crumbled. ’*Twenty- 
eight has proven a reconstruction period, and although 
prices are not as yet in keeping with the activity of 
demand, yet there is a stability to the situation which 
has been lacking for several years. 

The stock market has given ample evidence of the 
confidence of the country in the future. Even though 
this evidence has demonstrated itself in an over-exuber- 
ance of spirit as far as stocks are concerned, it is a 
factor to be conjured with, and has a definite influence 
on the outlook. 

It seems apparent that we can count on the first half 
of 1929 to be active and profitable. The crop situation 
is the best in years. People are well employed at good 
wages. Inventories are low, and many of those great 
industries that have been out of the market for some 
time show definite evidence of being ready to place large 
orders. This is particularly true of the railroads. 

From S. F. Woodbury, president, Woodbury & Wheeler 

Co., Inc., Portland, Ore.: 

As regards our own business, I will say 1928 was 
better than 1927, and we expect a normal increase in 
1929. 

We specialize on certain well known lines, and have a 
trained man in charge of each. The district representa- 
tives of the manufacturer travel with our salesmen, 
educating them on the line, solving problems and giving 
advice. It is our opinion that a distributor should spe- 
cialize on a limited number of lines, which is more sat- 
isfactory for the manufacturer and makes more money 
for the distributor. 

The distributor’s millennium, as we see it, will arrive 
when a consumer ungrudgingly gives all his business to 
the distributor who carefully and scientifically studies 
his requirements; when the manufacturer does not sell 
direct and gives his distributor a well defined margin of 
profit, and when times are good every year. Progress 
toward this end has been made during the last year or 
two in the stabilizing of prices on bread and butter 
items, and in frequent meetings of competitors around 
a council table. 

From Jacob D. Cox, Jr., president and general manager, 

The Cleveland Twist Drill Co., Cleveland: 

Business has been improving steadily with us through- 
out 1928, and is somewhat higher today than we dared 
hope for a year ago. The revival in the automobile busi- 
ness has been a large factor in this development, and we 
confidently look forward for it to continue during the 
year to come. 

We fortunately anticipated increasing business as long 
ago as January, 1928, and began to make preparations 
for it, so that we have been able to take care of all of 
our customers’ requirements promptly. At the present 
time we believe the prospects for the year ahead are very 
good, and look for even better business in 1929 than in 
1928. 

From George Puchta, president, The Queen City Supply 

Co., Cincinnati: 

Our business for 1928 has exceeded 1927 in volume, 
but not in profit. The cost of doing business is higher 
than ever before, and better service is constantly de- 
manded, which also adds to the expense. 

There seems but one remedy for this situation, namely, 
to advance selling prices. Supply houses cannot suc- 
cessfully do a retail business on a wholesale basis. 

Many other lines of business have realized the neces- 
sity for increasing selling prices, and here is hoping 
that 1929 will give supply houses courage and backbone 
to learn and to act on what will be their salvation. Be- 
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sides, discontinue buying from manufacturers who insist 
upon being distributors’ competitors. 

We approach 1929 with confidence, feeling that profits 
can be increased more than volume. We wish you a 
happy and prosperous New Year. 

From J. Harvey Williams, president, J. H. Williams & 

Co., Buffalo: 

The year for us has seen a normal increase in our 
tool business and a substantial increase in our drop- 
forging business. To this it would seem that the con- 
tribution of the automotive industries has been out- 
standing, even if to a large extent indirect. The tremen- 
dous increase in automotive production has brought in- 
creased activity to machinery builders, accessory makers, 
etc., and this activity has spread into the general line 
of metal working industries, as well as into such other 
lines as form a part of automotive demand. 

To the general result of greater business activity most 
all industries have contributed except the railroads. 
Since the railroad demand for supplies cannot be indefin- 
itely postponed, this should constitute one more factor 
to be added to the many favorable ones that appear ahead 
of us for as far as we can see into 1929. Barring a 
possible loss of confidence that might be due to an in- 
ability to control the credit and monetary situation, not 
a cloud of importance seems to loom ahead of the sound 
fundamental business conditions now existing. We, 
therefore, look forward to 1929 with no little degree of 
confidence. 

Referring more specifically to distribution conditions, 
we can see nothing ahead which should make the lot of 
the distributor less profitable than it has been. What 
change occurs should be in the other direction, since past 
conditions have been anything but satisfactory from the 
distributer’s standpoint, or from the standpoint of the 
manufacturer who realizes that distribution conditions 
cannot be at their best unless each agency in the dis- 
tributing scheme is prospering, if efficiently conducted. 

A notable advance toward improvement of distributing 
conditions was made in 1928 in the stabilization of the 
bolt and nut industry—a stabilization which has re- 
sulted conspicuously for the best interest of both the 
manufacturers and the distributors. It has encouraged 
everyone in the possibilities of resale price observance— 
if and when extended to the many other lines wherein a 
fair profit for the distributor does not now exist. The 
manufacturers supplying the smaller units of supply 
house volume may not be able to take similar action in- 
dependently, but they can do so if banded together under 
the auspices of their distribution trade associations. 
For this they need the help of their distributors, all act- 
ing co-operatively through a common agency which alone 
will have at heart the solution of the common problem 
from the standpoint of practicability, in the best inter- 
ests of the entire distribution scheme. Until the possi- 
bilities inherent in this sort of solution are realized, 
until a background of harmony and even of enthusiasm 
is thus provided that will give promise of success be- 
cause of the unanimous desire to make it a success, we do 
not believe that the distributors at large will realize the 
possibilities that lie open to them in a fresh start along 
new lines with new methods—and with past traditions 
that have failed to solve their problems thrown over- 
board. 

That, Mr. Editor, seems to us the most constructive, 
the most practical and the most friendly message which 
any manufacturer who desires to help the distributor 
help himself can convey at this time of the year when 
we stop to appraise the past and plan for the future. At 
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least, it seems more tangible than Christmas cards and 
optimistic predictions. 
From Alvin M. Smith, president, Smith-Courtney Co., 

Richmond, Va.: 

We take pleasure in advising you that 1928 has been 
a very satisfactory year with us in respect to both vol- 
ume and profits. This does not mean that business on 
staple goods in iron and steel has been satisfactory, for 
it has been very unsatisfactory, due to the small margin 
of profit prevailing on staple lines in this territory. 

It seems impossible to convince a great many jobbers 
that they are as much entitled to a profit on staple goods 
as they are on specialties. 

We attribute the satisfactory results in 1928 to the 
special sales efforts made by us on our specialty lines 
carrying a satisfactory profit. 

Collections have been good, and indications for 1929 
—unless a stock market crash intervenes—are that busi- 
ness will be equally as satisfactory as in 1928, if not 
more so. There is a great deal of industrial activity in 
this section, and we are glad to say we have received our 
reasonable proportion of the purchases made by the new 
companies coming into our field. 

From William H. Eager, president, Whitman Barnes- 

Detroit Corporation, Detroit: 

We shall be happy if our prediction for 1929 comes 
out as well as the one we made a year ago for 1928. At 
that time we said that conditions both as to volume and 
profit appeared to us better for 1928 and for 1929. 

Looking forward into 1929, for the year as a whole, 
we see a continuation of business at substantially equal 
volume, and possibly somewhat larger. Although com- 
petition will probably continue keen, we believe profits 
will be as good as in 1928 and perhaps better. There 
are several reasons for making this prediction. Funda- 
mental business conditions are thoroughly sound, with 
one possible exception. We believe inventories are gen- 
erally conservative, collections have been and are good, 
labor is well employed at good wages, indebtedness has 
been reduced, and manufacturers and distributors have 
their resources in good liquid condition. 

The possible exception to the favorable outlook is the 
question of money rates, dependent in large measure on 
the outcome of the present speculation in our security 
markets. Real good business and high money rates do 
not go hand-in-hand, and whatever inflation there is 
is almost wholly in the field of speculation at the present 
time. A readjustment of this situation might curtail 
business somewhat during the year, but ultimately it 
would be a benefit. We would not be surprised to see 
such a readjustment take place during 1929. Notwith- 
standing that, we believe the year as a whole will be 
able to overcome that condition, and that a year from 
this time we shall be equally well satisfied with the year’s 
business. 

From S. P. Browning, president, The Ohio Valley Pulley 

Works, Inc., Maysville, Ky.: 

The year 1928 has brought us the largest volume of 
business we have ever handled, and, due to a rather regu- 
lar distribution of this business throughout the year and 
the comparatively level commodity prices, we have been 
able to maintain our selling prices on an even and equit- 
able basis, so that altogether this year has been an un- 
usually satisfactory one. 

I anticipate no change for the worse during 1929; in 
fact, the factors which govern business seem to us to 
offer a better outlook than was the case a year ago. At 
that time we had in prospect the presidential election. 
That is now behind us, and if the verdict of the country 





means anything, there should be evidenced more confi- 
dence than is usual in the administration of govern- 
mental affairs. 

I believe that our president-elect has shown rare dis- 
crimination in his present trip to Latin American coun- 
tries. His visits should cement our relations with our 
best prospective export customers, and this will, un- 
doubtedly, mean a continued expansion in domestic and 
foreign commerce. 

The present high money rates are, of course, some- 
what of a drawback, but there are ample funds avail- 
able for all legitimate purposes, and less need, perhaps, 
for commercial borrowing than has usually been the 
case in times of business activity. 

The country is to be congratulated, I think, on the 
small amount of industrial disturbance, on the un- 
inflated commodity prices which generally prevail, and 
on the volume of business which is to be had. Altogether, 
I think the outlook for 1929 is better than we have had 
for a goU many years. 

From Farnham Yardley, president, Jenkins Bros., New 

York: 

I think it is fair to assume that Jenkins Bros. will 
find that the year that is now rapidly coming to a 
close, will prove to be a fairly satisfactory one as re- 
gards volume of business and profits. 

The fact that 1928 ‘was a presidential year did not 
seem to influence our business in any way, and the 
advance in the price of copper during the latter part of 
the year has no doubt caused some of the distributors 
to lay in stocks, thus forestalling the manufacturer’s 
advance in prices. 

We are looking forward with confidence to the com- 
ing year, and we believe it will be one that will justify 
our hopes and expectations from a business standpoint. 
From Charles E. Brinley, president, The American Pulley 

Comnany, Philadelphia: 

3ecause 1928 was a better year than 1927—in fact, a 
good year—we have no cause to complain. Our sales 
have increased, as have our earnings. We attribute this 
more to a better general business condition than to our 
own abilities, but at the same time we have not been 
idle. : 

We have received a high degree of co-operation from 
the merchants who distribute for us, and are studying 
to determine the various ways in which we can best 
assist these distributors to merchandise our products 
with most profit to themselves. More than ever we real- 
ize the close partnership between merchant and manu- 
facturer, and the interdependence of the dual combina- 
tion. 

As for 1929, it looks all right so far as we can see. 
Less Wall street speculation and more attention to con- 
structive business would improve matters still further, 
but, on the other hand, the stock market indicates a gen- 
eral confidence in the country’s future, which is a good 
sign. I think people believe in the ability of the presi- 
dent-elect. There is going to be business for those smart 
enough to get it. 

From Joseph M. Hottel, vice-president, Delta File Works, 

Philadelphia: 

In reviewing my letter to you of December 8th, 1927, 
I have no apologies to make as a prophet. Everything 
I foresaw then has come to pass, and, if anything, has 
gone ahead of our most sanguine expectations. 

In other words, we are closing the most prosperous 
year, in volume and profits, we have ever enjoyed, and 
the prospects for 1929 seem to indicate a greater volume 
Under the impetus of a business administration, such 
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as this country has never seen before, there could be 
only one result. All of us in business, as far back as | 
can remember, have prayed and hoped that some day a 
business man would head this country. 

While we have had, in the last seven years, the great- 
est understanding of business requirements by an ad- 
ministration at Washington we have ever had, we un- 
questionably now have in Mr. Hoover the most out- 
standing world figure, who understands fundamental 
business requirements, and his sympathy and knowledge 
unquestionably portend for industry greater opportunity 
‘and development, which will increase all our activities. 

The possibilities are too great for anyone to paint 
an accurate picture, but we are unquestionably on our 
way to experiencing the greatest forward movement in 
the world’s history. 

From H. W. Strong, treasurer, The 

Hammond Co., Cleveland: 

Our sales for 1928 have been running about twenty- 
five per cent ahead of 1927, and the margin has been a 
good deal better than it was last vear. We should think 
nothing now could prevent 1928 from closing a consider- 
ably better year than ’27. 

As for the year 1929, we are confident it is going to 
be as good as or better than 1928. We feel confident of 
that condition for the first six months of the year at any 
rate, and shall be much disappointed if the entire year 
does not measure up better than the present one. 

From S. Duncan Black, president, The Black & Deckei 

Mfg. Co., Towson, Mad.: 

teplying to yours of December 7th, our 1928 business 
in the United States and Canada ran considerably ahead 


Strong, Carlisle & 


of 1927, and our foreign business again more than 
doubled over that of the previous year. 
The most progressive recent development so far as 


our particular business is concerned is our acquisition 
of the Van Dorn Electric Tool Company, of Cleveland, 
and the Domestic Electric Company, of Cleveland. The 
former was a competitor in every sense of the word, 
and the latter a supplier of vital parts for electric tools 
—that is, the motor unit. It is obvious that these three 
organizations tie together very nicely to form a sound, 
economic business unit. 

It is our intention to continue building and marketing 
the Van Dorn line, subject to improvements and addi- 
tions, in the future as in the past. This policy also ap- 
plies to the Black & Decker line of tools. These two 
lines will continue to be sold by separate and distinct 
sales organizations on a co-operative, competitive basis. 
It is now possible. and will continue to be possible, to 
buy either line in any city or town of any consequence 
in the United States and Canada, and in the principal 
foreign cities, the basic idea being that the public will 
always demand a choice in the purchase of any com- 
modity. We believe this a sound which to 
build. 


basis on 


We will continue research and improvement work, and 
the close knitting together of these three units with the 
consequent larger volume all around, will permit greater 
activity in this direction. 

We think that the immediate prospects in the electric 
tool field are very good, and that 1929 will be the best 
year ever, especially in foreign countries. In this con- 
nection, we are very grateful to Mr. Hoover for his 
South American trip, and hope he will adopt Mr. Forbes’ 
suggestion that he visit Canada before settling down in 
the White House. 

We think business prospects generally are better than 
ever, and that new projects of every kind, as well as the 





older ones that are kept up to date, will go forward at a 
faster pace than ever in 1929. 
From W. T. McLeod, president, Odell Mill Supply Com- 

pany, Greensboro, N. C.: 

Regarding business conditions during the past year, I 
will say that our volume for 1928 will not be as great as 
in 1927, although I think that our net profits will not 
be diminished. 

During the past year we have made a concentrated 
effort to establish a larger margin of profit on the prod- 
ucts we sell, and have been fairly successful. 

It is difficult anticipate what the year 1929 has in 
store for us. We do not know any particular reason why 
we should expect a pronounced increase in business. 
However, we believe that the country is very fortunate 
in its selection of a new national administration, and no 
doubt more activity will ensue, due to the confidence 
which the American people evidently have in the next 
administration. 

From George M. Verity, president, The American Roll- 
ing Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio: 

At this time last year prospects for the new vear 1928 
were good. I am sure it will be conceded that the year 
has been mutch better than was expected, especially con- 
sidering that it was a presidential year. 

A careful analysis of what has taken place, not only 
in 1928 but during the’ years since the end of the war, 
and all conditions as they exist today, political, national 
and international, shows so much of progress in economic 
reconstruction, and such a clear field for a continuation 
of active business, that it would seem unnecessary to 
attempt to discuss the details that make up that history. 
There certainly never was a time when more favorable 
conditions existed than today. 

While there is still much to be accomplished before all 
business has a fairly equal chance for progress, I feel it 
safe to say that the character and extent of our future 
prosperity will be largely measured by our ability to 
hold that which we have gained in our new standards 
of living, and to gradually improve them in everything 
that affects both our material and cultural lives. Stand- 
ards of living can only be increased as the income of the 
average family grows, and as due regard is given to 
moral, cultural and spiritual influences. 

Foundations for world peace and the continued 
friendly intercourse of nations are in the making, and 
with all we have gained, the future can and will be in 
proportion to the character and extent of our individual 
and collective contributions to all those things which 
make for sound progress. 

From W. T. Read, vice-president and treasurer, Morse 

Twist Drill & Machine Co., New Bedford, Mass.: 

In response to your request for a review of business 
conditions during the year 1928, we are glad to report 
the year as a whole as very much more satisfactory 
than the preceding year. 

The latter part of the year showed a greater buying 
confidence on the part of the public, leading to a greater 
volume of business, and it is a pleasure to note an in- 
creased consciousness of quality in the minds of buyers 
in the more progressive plants. 

Competition in the race for survival seems to have 
brought more nearly to light the need for results rather 
than first cost, in all lines. It is pretty uncertain trying 
to predict what the future has in store, but there seems 
to be nothing in sight to lead one to look for anything 
other than a continued good volume of well 
into the coming year, and with this, the possibility of 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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Indications Are 1929 Will Be Year 


of Increased Prosperity 


Writer Discusses Basic Factors Underlying Future Develop- 
ment, Which Lead to a Happy Conclusion 


Since coming events are predicated in large measure 
on past performances, introspection necessarily is pref- 
Only by considering yesterday 
It is essential that we 
appreciate the extent of past progress if we are to real- 
ize what are the basic factors underlying future devel- 


aced by retrospection. 
can we properly view tomorrow. 


opment. 


Knowing that 62 men today can produce as much as 


109 men in 1900—and do it in spite 
of the fact that the hours of labor 
have declined in this same period a 
full 18 percent; at the same time 
realizing that during this 28 year 
period industrial employment has in- 
creased 94 percent as against a pop- 
ulation increase of only 55 percent 
—enables us to understand the far- 
reaching importance of recent devel- 
opments in labor saving and aiding 
machinery and devices. 

The saving of labor and the in- 
creasing of employment have added 
to individual and collective earning 
powers, while the shortening of la- 
bor hours have lengthened rest, re- 
laxation and_ pleasure periods, 
thereby enlarging our spending ca- 
pacity. Such figures prove that the 
advent of every new invention de- 
signed to substitute the hand of the 
machine for the hand of man, im- 
poses increased demand for human 
labor. The more labor-saving ma- 
chinery there is, the more men are 
required to operate the vastly in- 
creased total of the whole fabric. 
New industries spring up in sup- 
port of the revolutionary, labor-sav- 
ing ones. 





All of which gives us increased production, 


RUSSELL BYRON WILLIAMS 


an acre. 


FROM ANOTHER 
VIEWPOINT 


What does the year 1929 hold 

in store for business? This 
question is undoubtedly up- 
permost in the minds of prac- 
tically all men engaged in 
business today. A _ consider- 
able portion of this issue is 
given over to statements by 
distributors and manufac- 
turers in the mill supply field, 
which not only contain com- 
ments on 1928 business, but 
which, in many cases, carry 
opinions as to the outlook for 
the new year. The accom- 
panying brief, but comprehen- 
sive article on the prospects for 
1929 considers the future from 
a somewhat different view- 
point—that of a special writer 
who has made a study of the 
situation from a_ different 
angle. It should be of inter- 
est to every reader of ‘‘Mill 
Supplies.”’ 





ures available from large 
Where the most modern machinery is in use the labor 
cost for plowing an acre is 
7 cents; discing, 10 cents, 
threshing), 40 cents. 
managed crop raising a total labor cost of only 84 cents 
Thus has farming been. benefited by improved 
machinery, and thus would the agricultural industry be 





scale farming enterprises. 
27 cents; seeding an acre, 
and harvesting (including 


This gives large scale, properly 


benefited if all members could and 
would take advantage thereof. 

Like the farmer, the manufac- 
turer who today finds himself with 
“profitless prosperity,” doubtless can 
find the reason in his adherence to 
obsolete methods and the employ- 
ment of inefficient machinery. 

Nor is the end of our mechanical 
progress in sight. The adaptation 
of motive power to all industry con- 
tinues to increase. While in 1900 
the horsepower per wage earner 
utilized was 2.18, today the utiliza- 
tion of mechanical energy is 4.32 
horsepower per wage earner. Con- 
servative authorities have expressed 
the belief that this utilization will 
lift itself to 5.00 by 1930. And in 
considering trends, there are few 
better barometers than the utiliza- 
tion of motive power in industry. 

Today, the United States patent 
office issues a patent on some inven- 
tion every 20 seconds—and the flood 
of applications is constantly rising. 
By far the majority of patents 
granted are to cover inventions hav- 
ing to do with labor-saving devices. 
What better long-range indication 









































which brings more things to more men, increased free 
time, better wages and cheaper goods. 

Virtually no industry has been passed over in our 
great advance of recent years. The gain in production 
in the United States since 1900, covering all fields, has 
been 142 percent. Specifically, the production gain in 
manufacturing enterprises has been 175 percent; mining, 
348 percent; car loadings (railway transportation), 199 
percent; chemicals, 364 percent; population, 55 percent; 
agriculture, 47 percent. This last figure, which shows 
the tardy advance of agriculture as compared with other 
industries, may be explained by the fact that the agri- 
cultural industry has a larger percentage of members 
who cling to obsolete machinery and methods than any 
other. This conclusion is proved by the outstanding fig- 








could there be that our per-man-production will be in- 
creased still further, while our labor-hours are still fur- 
ther shortened? 

The foregoing covers only long-range development, past 
and future. What of the early tomorrow? 

In considering the prospects for 1929 we may well con- 
fine ourselves to the problems confronting our new chief 
executive. First among these is the matter of farm 
legislation. Should there be greater tariff protection 
for farm products? Should there be bounties to co- 
operative marketing organizations? Should direct finan- 
cial assistance be given by the government in marketing 
surpluses ? 

Mr. Hoover is a specialist in the elimination of waste 
in standardizing products and in stabilizing markets. 
From long experience he also knows how mixed is the 
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blessing of governmental bounties or subsidies. It is 
not inconceivable that permanent and substantial farm 
relief will be accomplished through co-operative organi- 
zations sponsored or supervised by a federal farm board. 
I believe in some such way Mr. Hoover can be depended 
upon to bring about a material advance in agriculture. 

Tariff: Should it be revised or left unchanged? It 
seems to be the consensus of opinion that there will be 
no material change in the present schedules. 

War debts: Should they be cancelled or reduced? 
Should the government sanction attempts to induce 
American investors to absorb one or more billion dollars 
worth of German reparation bonds? Mr. Hoover no 
doubt fully recognizes that the war debts owing to the 
United States (considering present armaments and mili- 
tary preparation) are the best possible assurance of a 
continuance of peace. It is hardly to be thought that he 
will encourage government sanction of extremely shaky 
investments. 

Transportation: Should the interstate commerce com- 
mission's attitude toward consolidation be clarified? Does 
the transportation act of 1920 need revision? Should 
the interstate commerce commission's mandate be al- 
tered? Should federal money go into the development of 
inland waterways? Mr. Hoover always has encouraged 
unification when and if such procedure in no way en- 
croaches upon the rights and interests of the public. 
The railroads no doubt will be given a freer hand in 
the matter of consolidation, thereby facilitating the con- 
summation of many such plans still awaiting interstate 
commerce commission approval. It would not be strain- 
ing credulity to believe that Mr. Hoover would reason 
thus: “If federal money is needed and justified in the 
building of highways, why not also in the development 
of inland waterways?” 

Public Utilities: What shall be the government's atti- 
tude toward water power? Should government owner- 
ship be extended or curtailed? Should public utilities 
be regulated by a commission similar to the railroads? 
It is well recognized that Mr. Hoover’s stand has been 
clearly for private operation of all utilities. He is so 
firmly opposed to governmental competition with private 
corporations that all proposals for federal control or 
operation of hydro-electric power units probably will fail 
to gain executive approval. Since our government even 
now is impeded by the barnacles of too many bureaus, 
departments and commissions, it is to be doubted that a 
“power commission” will be established. 

Prohibition: Should still more money be appropriated 
in an effort to enforce the 18th amendment and the Vol- 
stead act? Should the federal government or the local 
police foreés assume a larger or a lesser part in en- 
forcement? Enforcement doubtless will be continued 
status quo under the belief that the public gradually will 
come to the consciousness that prohibition enforcement, 
bad as it is in some respects, is better than saloons or 
state dispensaries; just as vice and gambling, bad as 
they may be, are better as at present than would be openly 
licensed vice dens and gambling resorts. Eventually we 
will realize that the necessity for periodic raids on 
“speak-easies” or gambling dens is a more beneficial con- 
dition than licensed saloons or open gambling resorts. 

Exports: Shall the government interest itself more 
actively in the maintenance of the “balance of trade?” 
What is the government's wisest course with regard to 
our merchant marine? Mr. Hoover’s thorough under- 
standing of foreign markets will be effective in expand- 
ing our trade with foreign countries, not only those of 


Europe and the Near East, but the Orient and Latin 
America as well. His trip to Central and South America 
was little more than the initiation of a policy for expan- 
sion of foreign trade. Steps will doubtless be taken to 
transfer the administrative functions of the shipping 
board to the merchant fleet corporation, and to give even 
more encouragement to private capital than the Jones- 
White act affords. 

Backward industries: What steps can the government 
take to assist the advance of lagging industries? Ad- 
ministrative effort during the coming year or two will 
probably greatly benefit the more difficult fields, such as 
oil, coal, sugar, and textiles. These benefits will come 
through price stability, production economies and exten- 
sion of markets. The advantages to the American public 
arising from such effort must be obvious. 

WHAT ECONOMISTS AND STATISTICAL SERVICES THINK 

In summary and corroboration of the conclusion that 
1929 will be a period of increased prosperity, the opin- 
ions of a few of the country’s leading economists and 
statistical services are given as follows: 

Alexander Hamilton Institute: “General business dur- 
ing the year of 1929 should continue as at present, in 
excellent valume.” 

Babson: “Business will continue to maintain its level 
of somewhat better than ‘normal.’ ” 

Gibson: “Generally satisfactory conditions should con- 
tinue, leaving the outlook for 1929 favorable.” 

Harvard University: “The end of the prosperity phase 
of the long business cycle is not yet in sight.” 

United Business Service: ‘‘Business will continue in 
excellent volume into the coming year.” 

Bankers Economic Service: “With a very favorable 
outlook for such industries as steel, automobiles, and 
railroads, the general outlook is good.” 

Brookmire: ‘“‘The current high level of business gives 
every indication of continuing well into the new year.” 
———_+o->—___—_ 

Electric Truck Shipments 

November shipments of electric industrial trucks and 
tractors, as reported to the department of commerce by 
the nine leading manufacturers in the industry, were 
131, compared with 134 in October and 98 in November, 
1927. Total shipments for the first eleven months of 
1928 were 1,312, compared with 1,163 during the same 
period in 1927. Of the total shipments for the first 
eleven months of 1928, 95 were tractors for domestic 
shipment, compared with 127 in the 1927 period, while 
1,089 were all other types for domestic shipment, com- 
pared with 917 in 1927. There were 128 exports during 
the first eleven months of 1928, compared with 119 dur- 
ing the same period in 1927. 





Interesting Export Figures 

Shipments of hand tools to foreign countries during 
the first nine months of 1928 were valued at $15,342,390, 
an increase of $1,277,448 over those in the 1927 period, 
according to Commerce Reports, published by the bureau 
of foreign and domestic commerce of the United States 
Department of Commerce. Particular increases were 
realized in exports of fine tools, such as drills and ream- 
ers. Exports of abrasives were valued at $6,207,822, 
an increase of $794,914 over the 1927 period. Increases 
were realized in shipments of artificial abrasives only, 
particularly in abrasive paper and cloth, shipments of 
which increased from $2,046,624 to $2,367,076. Exports 
of natural abrasives declined slightly, from $953,677 to 
$904,568. 
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W. D. Whipple 


Most all industrial supply houses specialize in the 
sale of certain lines of merchandise and equipment. This 
is the policy my company has pursued since the time 
we started in business more than twelve years ago. 
However, until about two years ago we were doing 
more or less switching around from specializing on one 
line or several lines to specializing on other lines. In 
that respect we believe we were doing about the same 
as most of the present day industrial supply houses. 

While this policy of specializing on certain lines gave 
us a flow of immediate sales, we saw changing around 
caused our efforts to lack continuity, and that we were 
not building strongly for the future. Therefore, we 
made an analysis of the lines we had been selling, the 
requirements of the trade and our established selling 
policies, and decided we would concentrate our sales ef- 
forts on ten main lines of industrial merchandise and in- 
dustrial equipment. 

We have been working this plan for a little more 
than two years, and in that time have convinced ourselves 
it is sound and practicable. These ten main lines now 
produce more than fifty percent of our total sales vol- 
ume. The remainder of our sales are on voluntary 
orders from our customers or on orders secured after 
very little sales effort. 

LISTS BENEFITS OF SPECIALIZING ON TEN LINES 
The benefits we have realized from carrying out this 

policy of specializing on ten lines are many. We list 
them as follows: 

Smaller inventory, higher rate of turn-over, con- 
centrated purchases and sales, increased prestige 
with manufacturers from whom we buy as well as 
with companies to which we sell, coordination and 
simplification of sales effort, specific sales direc- 
tion, specific sales effort, less office and warehouse 
detail, lower overhead, smaller sales force, lower 
sales cost, increased sales volume and increased an- 
nual earnings. 

For the benefit of those who are interested, we will en- 
deavor to explain why these benefits have been derived 
from our present policy of concentrating our sales on 
ten principal lines. With our old method of selling, 
though our salesmen were all specializing, each sales- 
man was more or less left to choose the line on which 
he would concentrate his efforts. As each salesman’s 
make-up and experience was different from the other, 
his choice of the line in which he was interested and 
would push sales was different from that of his fellows. 


Concentrating Sales on 


Ten Leading 


Lines 


W.D. Whipple, President, Wayne Belt- 
ing and Supply Co., Fort Wayne, Tells 
of Firm’s Methods, and States Belief 
That Specialization, and Co-operation 
Between Houses Will Help Business 


This resulted in our carrying certain stocks of mer- 
chandise to fill the particular order requirements of 
probably only one or two salesmen. The remainder of 
the men would be pushing other items in which they 
were interested, compelling us to carry stocks of mer- 
chandise to fill their individual orders. This condition 
gave us many large stocks of merchandise which were 
moving slowly, and on which the rate of annual in- 
ventory turn-over was low. It seemed peculiar to us that 
in one salesman’s territory a line would be selling well, 
while in another territory the sales on the same line 
would be practically nil. When this matter was pre- 
sented to the salesman who was not selling this par- 
ticular line of goods, he would reply that there was very 
little of that particular line of goods used in his terri- 
tory. Of course we did not believe it, but in most cases 
the salesman was actually sincere in his belief that his 
statement was true. 

We therefore decided that the management would 
have to take a hand in deciding the lines on which our 
salesmen would specialize, and after some thought and 
investigation we decided that ten lines were enough for 
our salesman to push, and that in the average territory 
there would be enough business for the salesman to 
justify his specializing on those particular lines. Of 
course it meant some revamping of our sales policy, and 
naturally the salesmen who were required to shift their 
interest to lines in which they had not been interested 
before were a little upset, but after the plan got under 
operation, it was not long until every salesman on our 
force was completely sold on the idea. 

SALESMEN REAP MANY BENEFITS 

One of the first benefits recognized by our salesmen 
was that they were relieved from the responsibilty of 
planning their sales policies. Another benefit to them was 
that their work was simplified. Under the old plan, about 
every week-end the salesmen were presented with some- 
thing new to sell with which they had had no prior ex- 
perience. This happens but rarely under the new plan, 
and therefore our salesmen are given the opportunity 
to become really well informed on the lines they are sell- 
ing. By this new plan we have been able to set up monthly 
sales quotas on each of the ten lines for each salesman. 
Therefore, the work of our salesmen has been definitely 
cut out for them and they have gone to work to do the 
job that has been set up for them. This has resulted in 
greatly increased sales in these ten major lines, of 
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which we carry a strong inventorv. It has also resulted 
in our being able to reduce stocks of many other lines, 
and in cutting certain lines entirely out of our stock, 
thus reducing our total inventory by about one-fourth. 
Had we only been able to hold our sales volume even 
with what it was formerly, the turn-over on merchan- 
dise, due to lowered inventory, would naturally have been 
speeded up. But with this new sales policy our sales 
volume has been increased, and therefore our annual 
inventory turn-over has been still further increased. 
The fact that our sales volume has been concentrated 
for the most part in ten lines has increased the prestige 
of our house with the producers, as well as the buyers 
of these particular lines of merchandise and equipment, 
and the effect has also extended, to some extent, to those 
interested in allied and similar lines. 

The coordination of sales effort necessary to carry 
this plan through successfully has increased the interest 
and enthusiasm of our sales force. By setting sales 
quotas on each line for each salesman and giving month- 
ly prizes for banner sales on each principal line (these 
prizes being selected more as trophies than as compen- 
sation for effort) our salesmen have been stimulated to 
friendly rivalry and the spirit of competition. The sales 
work of our men, being specialized, has also been sim- 
plified. The salesmen are not required to know, or pre- 
tend to know, all about everything, but they do have 
to know a great deal about each of the ten principal lines 
they must sell. 

Necessity for mastering and pushing these ten lines 
has had a wholesome effect on our salesmen psychologi- 


cally. They are no longer just “peddlers.” They are 
specialists. They know what they are talking about. 
They have greater self-confidence and greater self- 


respect. They naturally command the respect of those 
with whom they deal. They are happier and better 
satisfied under these conditions, and therefore changes 
in the personnel of our sales force have been reduced to 
almost zero. What turn-over there has been in the sales 
force has been made necessary by lack of sales ability or 
lack of sales effort. 
LESS DETAIL AND GREATER PROFITS 

We find that since we have been specializing on ten 
lines, with our sales growing, there has been less letter 
writing and less filing, and a reduction of office detail. 
The sales average in larger sums, and therefore there 
are proportionately fewer invoices and proportionately 
fewer charges to enter in the books. In the warehouse 
there are less items of stock to keep tabs on. Orders are 
filled more easily and with fewer errors. Although we 
are doing a larger volume of business, we have not had 
to make any increases in the shipping or warehouse 
forces. 

secause of specialization, and resulting concentration 
of salesmen’s efforts, each salesman can work success- 
fully a larger sales territory than previously. This has 
resulted in our being able to reduce the number of our 
salesmen and has cut the cost of sales. 

We find there is less price competition, and therefore 
the average percentage of gross profit is higher. This 
with a lower gross cost has given us greater annual net 
profit. 

There can be no question that manufacturing industry 
in this country has increased tremendously in the last 
twenty years. Due to many inventions, electricity and 
improved methods, the wants of industry have greatly 
increased. As a natural corollary to this condition, com- 
petition in the industrial supply field has also greatly 
increased. Some are of the opinion that this increase in 
competition has developed to where it is almost dis- 





astrous. To many it has practically proven so. How- 
ever, we are inclined to the opinion that if methods were 
changed to meet the changed conditions, the net results 
with most industrial supply houses could be made very 
satisfactory. Specialization seems to be the answer. Spe- 
cialization can be best developed where there is the least 
need for generalizing. The multiplicity of industrial 
supply houses naturally divides the burden, and makes it 
possible for practically all to develop along special lines. 
We believe that where there are two or more industrial 
supply houses in a city, they should not look upon each 
other as a handicap, but should be friendly competitors 
and lay their plans so that each will reinforce the other, 
and build their sales along lines that will minimize the 
conflict between them, and reduce their direct competi- 
tion as much as is possible. Something very much like 
this condition has worked out in our own city. Although 
we specialize, we can supply our customers with almost 
any ordinary want, even though we should not have it 
in our own stock, as we have access to the stocks of our 
neighbor supply houses, and they have access to ours. 
This makes it possible to give our customers the best 
possible service, which increases the standing and pres- 
tige of each of us with our customers. 
CO-OPERATION BETWEEN NEIGHBOR HOUSES 

In the processes of industrial evolution there are lines 
of merchandise and equipment which are slowly but 
certainly going out of general use. However, many of 
these lines will always be used to a limited extent. If we 
and each of our industrial supply neighbors were to 
depend on our own stocks, we would each have to carry 
a large investment in these slowly dying lines. However, 
in perhaps a half dozen cases we have done exactly the 
opposite. We have divided the burden, one house carry- 
ing a complete stock of one of these lines, and each of 
the other houses carrying stocks of another. By selling 
from each other’s stocks on these lines we get the normal 
turnover, and therefore are able to warehouse and sell 
these slow moving lines at a profit, or at least without 
loss. 

Summing up the situation in the industrial supply 
field, as a whole, we believe the distributor of industrial 
supplies and equipment is needed by industry as much 
now as ever, and perhaps even more. We believe there 
is plenty of business for all and that this can be secured 
on a profitable basis if we manage our businesses prop- 
erly and work together as good neighbors should. We 
believe we must not forget that we are in business to 
make a fair and legitimate profit. We must get over 
fighting our competitor and looking upon him as our 
enemy. We have got to quit trying to make it hard for 
our competitor where there is business which we know 
we may not get. We must keep ever in mind that 
when we have done something that injures our com- 
petitor, we have done something that injures the supply 
business as a whole, and that therefore there is a reac- 
tion that is harmful to ourselves. 

It seems to be a generally accepted fact that the ills 
in any line of business are chargeable mostly to those 
within that business. Price agreements seem to be the 
most superficial way of going about making profits. 
However, there should be united action on the part of 
all industrial supply houses toward establishing a code 
of ethics and a standard of business practices. There is 
a terrible leak in the profits of mill supply houses due 
to violation of regular trade customs. There is the allow- 


ance of freight, free delivery, extended credit terms, and 
a host of other ills which go along with cut prices and 
special rebates. 
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Until...the wrench broke 


N this test the screw was turned until a 
pressure of 31,280 pounds was exerted, 
(the weight registered on the beam) at which 
point the wrench broke and no damage was 
noticeable on the screw. A 4-ft. piece of pipe 
was used to lengthen the regular wrench.” 


In that terse report the engineer tells 
clearly how a %” x 3%” Mac-it stand- 


ard socket head cap screw defies stresses. 


For builders and users of machine tools, 
Mac-it Screws offer resistance to shock strain, 
shearing strain, vibratory strain, tensile and 
torsional strain far beyond the actual re- 
quirements on the job. A Mac-it is made 
that way. Ask your dealer for Mac-its, or 
write us for samples and price list. 


Mac-it Set Screus 
are made in Hol- 
low,Square-Head, 
Tool Post, Mining 
Machine, Rail- 
road Eccentric 
and Slotted Head- 
less typesin a full 
list of sizes. 
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Mac-it Cap Screws 
are made in Sock- 
et, Fillister, But- 
ton, Flat, Round, 
Hexagon and 
SAE Hexagon 
Head ina full list 
of sizes. Price List 
and samples on 
request. 
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. Hugh H. Hirshon 


The mill supply distributor owes his existence to his 
ability to serve his clientele; and in proportion to the 
extent of the service he renders, shall he prosper. There 
is a fine distinction as to what constitutes service, the 
general application of the term being to give a cus- 
tomer what he needs when he needs it, and at a fair 


price. Beyond this, there is the op- 
portunity to introduce new commod- 


ities where a value is indicated, 
whether monetarily, ethically or 
humanely. 


From all of these standpoints my 
company has become intensely inter- 
ested in commodities that tend to- 
ward the safety of employes in in- 
dustrial plants. In recent years the 
safety movement has become a vital 
factor in the operation of the larger 
industrial plants, with a desultory 
reflection in the smaller companies. 

A progressive mill supply house 
mustever be alert to sense the 
trends of its customers’ require- 
ments, and must have the flexibility 
to adapt itself to the conditions 
called for. New lines are ordinarily 
added reluctantly, particularly if the 
demand is comparatively limited, but 
in the safety field there are so many 
untouched possibilities that to over- 
look this opportunity for service 
would be to resist a trend that is 
gaining momentum month by month. 

Three years ago, a pair of gog- 
gles or a pair of gloves or a pair of 
leggings was just another item in a 
multitude of items to be bought in 
the open market without due regard 
to the safety factors involved. 

Through a twist of circumstances, 


and sensing the trend toward the development of the 
use of safety equipment in industrial plants, my com- 
pany had the opportunity presented it of representing 
exclusively in the territory contiguous to New York, one 
of the most reliable manufacturers of safety goggles. 
Here was a line that was quite a bit different from 
anything we had ever handled before, and one that re- 


Supply House Should 


Push Safety 


Lines 


Hugh H. Hirshon, President, W. S. Wil- 
son Corporation, New York, in This Arti- 
cle Declares It Is Logical Distributor of 
Safety Equipment, and Describes Com- 
pany’s Very Successful Specialist Plan 





| tunity for adding to your total 


| in the accompanying article 
| by the head of a mill supply 
| house which is pushing safety 


| and tell you of his company’s 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


Mr. Mill Supply Distributor, 
are you carrying a complete 
line of safety equipment and 
pushing its sale aggressively? | 
If not, isn’t it likely you are 
missing an excellent oppor- 





sales. and profits? 


Whateveryour feeling toward 
this line, you will be interested 


equipment sales aggressively. 


The mill supply distributor | 
is the logical medium for | 
marketing safety equipment. 
Technical knowledge is re- 
quired, Mr. Hirshon, the 
writer of the article, declares, 
but he states this problem can 
be met by the creation of a 
safety division in charge of a 
trained specialist, and that it 
is worth while. Now let Mr. 
Hirshon give you his views 





methods in his own way. 
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established standards of quality. 
up these technical discussions with the purchasing divi- 
sion, and the cycle was complete. 

It is surprising how wide the range of safety equip- 
ment can go, covering as it does all the elements enter- 
ing into head and eye protection and protective wearing 
apparel of all kinds, 


quired a considerable degree of technical knowledge. 
At the same time, the nature of the product, and its uses, 
had an instant appeal to the salesmen, for the reason 
that it served a humanitarian purpose. 
by mail circularization, our salesmen “talked up” the 
goggle line, and an increasing interest was developed for 


Supplemented 


all safety appliances. 

Now, from the standpoint 
a maximum of distribution in a 
given territory, it was found 
that the efforts of the salesman 
must be supplemented by more 
than a campaign of mail circulariza- 
tion. The buying and using of 
safety appliances had already become 
highly specialized, and the safety 
director and the safety engineer had 
appeared on the horizon. The aver- 
age salesman for a mill supply house 
is a jack-of-all-trades, and rightfully 
so, as the multitude of items he is 
called upon to sell precludes the pos- 
sibility of his being a specialist in 
many of them. Therefore, the logi- 
cal step to create co-operation with 
the safety director and engineer, and 
to supplement the efforts of the 
salesman, was to take into our or- 
ganization a specialist in safety ap- 
pliances. This proved to be the 
constructive element necessary to 
complete our sales unit on safety 
devices, and resulted also in our 
gradually adding to the line of 
safety appliances to be sold so that a 
separate department could be created 
and known as the safety division. 

With a trained specialist in charge 
of safety equipment, it was possible 
to talk technically to the man who 
The salesman followed 


of 
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The full line of 
Stanley Electric Tools Include 


DRILLS 
No. 141—',” Standard Duty $30.00 
No. 142—\" Heavy Duty 40.00 
No. 562 16” Heavy Duty 44.00 
No. 382—%:" Heavy Duty 52.00 
No. 121—'2" Standard Duty 54.00 
No. 122—'»" Heavy Duty 60.00 
No. 582—5:" Heavy Duty 68.00 
No. 341—*,” Standard Duty 70.00 
No. 342—" Heavy Duty 78.00 
GRINDER 
No. 556 Bench Grinder $46.00 


Drill Stands, Attachments, etc. 











ELECTRIC 
DRILL / 


OUR customers look to you as 
an authority for good equipment. 
Stanley Electric Drills with their power, 
their fine balance and their satisfactory per- 
formance on production work make a line 
of powerful tools that you will be proud to 
offer to your trade. 

Because it combines a powerful motor with well bal- 
anced design, No. 142 is a good one to recommend for 
the severe usage demanded by mill and factory work. 
Catalog No. $59¢ describes the full line of Stanley 
Electric Tools. Copies for yourself and your 
customers free on request. Address: 


The Stanley Rule & Level Plant, 
New Britain, Conn. 













Stanley Electric Drill No. 142 
—!,"Heavy Duty. Price $40. 
One of a complete line 
of powerful Electric Tools. 


STANLEY TOOLS 
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Taking industry as a whole, safety protection is still 
in its swaddling clothes, the largest industrial plants, 
generally speaking, being the only ones to have aggres- 
sively opened safety campaigns for the education of their 
employes for their own protection, and furnishing the 
necessary protective devices to assure the safety they 
preach. This attitude of the larger companies, of course, 
is not entirely altruistic, as the monetary loss is a 
factor, both in the actual money involved, as also in the 
loss of production incidental to the confusion created 
after an accident. However, no matter what the reason, 





the fact remains that the safety movement is a humani- 
tarian one, and as such will continue to develop to such 
an extent that those companies not offering safety pro- 
tection to their employes will be penalized to the exient 
of attracting only the poorer class of laborer. 

The mill supply distributor has already created con- 
tacts with industrial plants in his territory, and, aside 
from the technical knowledge required, is the logical 
medium to market safety products. The question of 
technical knowledge must be overcome by the creation of 
a safety division in charge of a trained specialist. 


———— es 


Wichita Airplane Industry Booms 


A. C.Rynders, Supply Dealer, Savs 60 Percent of Nation’s Com- 
mercial Planes Are Made There—Firm Expands Electrical Activities 


A. C. Rynders, owner of the White Star Company, 
well known Wichita, Kan., supply house, stopped in Chi- 
cago recently for a short time on his way home from 
his annual trip to eastern and mid-western cities, dur- 
ing which he calls on manufacturers and distributors. 
He spent considerable of his time on this trip at the 
Seventh National Exposition of Power and Mechanical 
Engineering in the Grand Central Palace, New York, 
and among the other cities he visited were Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis and Kansas City. 

Mr. Rynders reported business was good in Wichita, 
one of the most important factors producing favorable 
conditions there being the development of the aeroplane 
manufacturing industry. According to Mr. Rynders, 
nine companies in Wichita produce sixty percent of the 
commercial aeroplanes manufactured in the United 
States. One Wichita company, he said, received 187 
orders for aeroplanes on the first day of the recent aero- 
nautical show in Chicago. 

Excellent testing facilities near Wichita is one of the 
factors in making that city an aeroplane manufacturing 
center, according to Mr. Rynders. Taking off and land- 
ing of planes is facilitated by clear atmospheric condi- 
tions and the absence of trees. Mr. Rynders states that 
in the twenty-six years he has lived in Wichita, he has 
witnessed only two fogs there. 

The aeroplane industry furnishes considerable busi- 
ness for the mill supply houses, he said, the principal 
items being sold by supply houses to the plants manu- 
facturing aircraft being drills, saws and presses. 

D. R. MAC KENZIE ADDED TO STAFF 

The White Star Company is expanding its activities 
in electrical lines. D. R. MacKenzie has recently joined 
the company to take charge of the electrical department. 
He is now making a study of the various lines, and will 
both sell them and co-operate with the other salesmen 
of the company in selling these lines. Mr. MacKenzie 
was formerly with the Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, 
Mass., and the Outdoor Advertising Co., in Denver. 

The Wichita company has handled large electrical mo- 
tors for fifteen years, according to Mr. Rynders, and 
has also carried heavy switches and heavy wire for some 
time. During the last two years the company has been 
handling electric tools and machinery and exhaust fans. 
The White Star Company sells its electrical lines to in- 
dustries and to electrical contractors who are not affili- 
ated with wholesale electrical distributors. 


Mr. Rynders 


is thoroughly convinced that the mill supply distributor 
is a logical distributor of electrical lines, and that they 
are good items for him to handle. 

Mr. Rynders also believes manufacturers of wood 
working machinery and tools will do well to market their 
products through supply houses, where they do not do 
so at the present time. Following that plan of distribu- 
tion they would sell more products and at less expense, 
he maintains. He gave one striking example of where 
supply house distribution is of value to the manufacturer 
ot wood working machines and tools. 

“The manufacturer’s salesman calls at a small plant 
and tries to sell a certain item,” he said. ‘Perhaps the 
plant owner isn’t ready to buy, but says he may be next 
week if he gets a certain job or two. When next week 
comes the manufacturer’s salesman is not there. On the 
other hand, the representative of the supply house would 
be there.” 

The White Star Company’s territory includes the 
“vreat open spaces” of Kansas and the Southwest. It 
extends in a southwesterly direction from Wichita for 
a distance of between 700 and 800-miles, down into the 
pan-handle of Texas, and includes parts of Kansas, Okla- 
homa, New Mexico and Colorado. Because of the large 
and sparsely settled territory the company covers, and 
the fact that it is the outgrowth of a mill and elevator 
construction organization and pursues some activities 
which the average supply house does not, the White 
Star Company has an unusual sales set-up. This was 
the subject of an article appearing in the April, 1928, 
issue of MILL SUPPLIES. 


HELP PROMOTE PROSPERITY 


Associations of Industries Work to Promote Welfare 
of Industrial Life of a Comm:=nity 

“Wherein Does the Public Benefit from an Association 
of Industry?” was the subject of an editorial symposium, 
written by Charles R. Gow, consulting engineer, profes- 
sor of humanics at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and former president of the Associated Industries 
of Massachusetts, which appeared in the Boston Traveler. 
The following quotation from Professor Gow’s article 
appeared in Jndustiy, published by the Associated Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts: 

“Prosperous industries alone can be depended upon to 
furnish steady employment at good wages with satisfac- 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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(Continued from Page 65) 
tory working conditions. It should be apparent that 
unsuccessful business enterprises are seldom in a posi- 
tion to offer these essential advantages. 

“An association of industrial concerns located in a 
given community provides the medium for promoting 
joint prosperity. Furthermore, the average intelligence 
of viewpoint and ability to perceive the soundness or 
fallaciousness of projected measures affecting industry 
will be much higher in an associated group than will 
obtain in the case of many individual concerns which 
would otherwise be left to their own limited field of 
vision. 

“The leaders of an association of industrial concerns 
are much more likely to be in a position to recognize 
the desirability of a strict adherence to policies which 
will command public approval than will the several indi- 
vidual concerns, each of which is apt to be harassed by 
pressing economic problems of its own. The modern in- 
dustrial organization has proven itself capable of sup- 
plying educational enlightenment to its own members 
and to the public as well, and this reflects the combined 
judgment and experience of many minds rather than 
the limited viewpoint of the individual manufacturer. 
Education is badly needed by both groups if costly mis- 
takes are to be avoided. 

“Massachusetts needs her industries for the support 
of her population. She needs the maximum of industrial 
prosperity. Without her industries she has practically 
no means of livelihood for her approximately 4,000,000 
inhabitants. The function of an association of indus- 
tries is to work for the common purpose of promoting 
the welfare of the industrial life of the community and 
by this means of the people of the state who depend unon 
them for their incomes.” 


SERVICE BUILDING DEDICATED 


Fine New Employe Center of Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Was Provided by the Late Henry R. Towne 

The new service building of The Yale & Towne Manu- 
facturing Company, Stamford, Conn., pictured herewith, 
was formally dedicated November 26th. Funds for the 
erection and care of this structure, which will be known 
as the Towne Service building, were provided in a special 
bequest in the will of the late chairman of the board of 














the Yale & Towne company, Henry R. Towne, and the 
building is the realization of his plan for the progress 
and advantage of the thousands of the company’s work- 
ers, both now and in the future. 

The building is modern in construction and up-to-date 
in heating, lighting and ventilating facilities, and will 





serve admirably as a recreation center for the company’s 
employes. The handsome Georgian exterior is of colo- 
nial brick, trimmed with Indiana limestone, and the at- 
tractive lobby is of marble. The building consists of 
two stories and basement. The main floor houses the 
works hospital, dental clinic and industrial relations bu- 
reau, and the second floor has a large auditorium, gallery 
and stage, the auditorium having a seating capacity of 
400. A commodious library is also on this floor. In the 
basement are four bowling alleys, with new and complete 
equipment, and with a gallery for spectators at one end 
of the hall. Two new pool tables have also been installed 
in one section of the basement. 

The auditorium will provide an adequate meeting place 
and recreation and dramatic center for the various plant 
organizations. Motion picture equipment will also be 
installed for the entertainment of employes. The cost 
of the construction of the building and the sum necessary 
for its maintenance approximates half a million dollars. 





INSPECT BIG WELDING JOB 


Experts Study Work in Office Building in Which All 
Piping Is Oxy-Acetylene Welded 

The accompanying photograph was taken at the time 

of the twenty-ninth annual convention of the Interna- 

tional Acetylene Association, held November 14th, 15th 

and 16th, in Chicago. Those in the picture, from left 








to right, are: J. I. Banash, consulting engineer and pres- 
ident of the American Institute of Safety Engineers; 
Prof. C. F. Keel, director of the Swiss Acetylene Society; 
Prof. J. D. Hoffman, Purdue university; L. E. Ogden, 
president, International Acetylene Association, and Prof. 
H. L. Whittemore, United States Bureau of Standards, 
and Morehead medalist, 1928. 

These officials and guests of the International Acety- 
lene Association were inspecting welded pipe in a Chi- 
cago skyscraper, the first office building in the country 
in which all piping, both steel and brass, including fire 
lines, high and low pressure steam lines and water lines, 
is completely oxy-acetylene welded. 





Convention Dates Announced 
Announcement has been made by the secretary’s office 
of The National Pipe and Supplies Associatien that the 
twentieth annual convention of that organization will 
be held in Pittsburgh, Pa., May 13th, 14th and 15th, 
1929. Sessions will be held in the William Penn hotel. 
Last year’s meeting was held in Detroit. 
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Quality Lines Factor in 


This Firm 


Success 


So states S. F. Woodbury, President 


bury & Wheeler Co., Portland, Ore., in 
This Article, in Which He Discusses Co- 
operation with Manufacturers, and Ad- 
vertising, Selling and Buying Methods 


Nine out of every ten men who read this will admit, if 
in a confiding or reminiscent mood, that if they had fol- 
lowed the advice and counsel of their fathers, they would 
today be educated, rich, successful, happily married and 
healthy. If some of them have attained all or part of 
these desirable objectives, they either followed the “old 
man’s” advice, or had enough “on the ball” to gain them 
of themselves. 

When we started the firm of Woodbury & Wheeler Co., 
on May Ist, 1922, we decided to follow the advice and 
suggestions of our friends who by knowledge and train- 
ing were qualified to speak, or, in other words, build on 
the composite experience of others who in the best 
fatherly manner informed us of the policies of those 
firms which had and were making a success of their 
businesses. These wise counsellors have been, and still 
are, the salesmen who call on us for their respective prin- 
cipals, the purchasing and managing heads of the indus- 
tries to which we sell, and the directors of companies 
in our own locality who are our friendly competitors. 
The policies which they emphasized as the ones that 
could be safely and successfully followed were relatively 
few in number, but all important. Starting out with 
desk room and no precedents to follow, it was compara- 
tively easy to follow good advice. 

The first thing we were told to do was to stock only the 
highest grade lines. The cost of so doing to a distributor 
is practically no more than for lines of inferior quality 
or those less well known to the trade. He has the benefit 
of national advertising and prestige. The lines are 
proven and claims are fewer for defective materials, 
sales resistance is less, time is saved for selling other 
articles to the customer, and well equipped factory 
men make periodic and helpful calls. Such connections 
once made are apt to be of a long and satisfactory na- 
ture; very, very few of such connections will sell direct 
to the consumer when they have an adequate distributing 
connection. 

With this in mind, and believing the advice to be 
sound, we immediately got in touch with such manufac- 
turers and were fortunate in finding many of them had 
no previous permanent connection in Portland. Oregon 
is the ninth state in area in the United States and has 
less than one million pecple. Big eastern manufacturers 
could not put in stocks of their own, nor could they afford 
to spend much time in traveling territory which was so 
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S. F. Woodbury 


sparsely settled. This made it comparatively easy for 
us to secure these accounts, especially when we informed 
them we were going to be a specialty house and cater 
exclusively to the industrial trade. 

STOCKS ITS LINES METHODICALLY 

Having secured the lines, we proceeded to stock them 
methodically, first finding out the demands of the terri- 
tory and the possible annual consumption. We try to 
carry everything in the line for which there can be any 
possible demand, and even stock special items. This 
may not be a good thing to do as a general policy, but 
we find it pays when the customer has confidence that 
he can get anything in a certain manufacturer’s line at 
our place of business. Also, naturally, special items 
carry a higher percentage of profit than the so-called 
“bread and butter” items. An extra large stock is nec- 
essary for the further reason that Portland is thirty 
days away from most of our eastern connections, either 
by water or by rail, and if we cannot take prompt care 
of our customers, they will either-do without or make 
shift in some other way. 

Having followed the suggestions of our friends to get 
the best lines and to stock them ade- 
quately, we were next advised to take 
full advantage of the helps the factory 
can give a distributor, and this we 
are doing. These helps include a lot 
of direct mailing advertising, with 
our name imprinted on every single 
piece. Every letter that goes out of 
this house carries some piece of ad- 
vertising, and every single shipment 
that leaves the shipping room has one 
or two pieces of advertising in it. In 
this way we reach the office, store 
room and other departments, and we believe a large por- 
tion of the literature we send out comes to the attention 
of some man who is interested in it. We have mailing 
lists for the different classes of trade and our manufac- 
turers are furnished copies of this list so they may send 
the “key men” and other persons such literature bearing 
on the product as is of an educational character. The 
next thing we do is to utilize fully the services of the 
factory men when they reach Portland. They make our 





The Trademark 


place of business their headquarters, and travel with our 
salesmen, which has the fourfold effect of educating our 
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For Prosperity in 1929 


Sell Pulmosan Respirators! — buseprus 


Respirator 
Modern paint and lacquer spraying is growing so ne 
rapidly—and has such widespread application that fording real safety 
acticallv eve industrial conc gs , f, from fine dust and 
practically every industrial concern is a prospect for sales sevevine 
quantities running into hundreds! 


Your salesmen will find a ready market now—today! 
Good volume and good profit are assured Mill Supply 
houses that make a drive for respirator sales this year. 


Mail the Coupon for Trial Offer 


To any reputable supply house we will send free, for 

30-day trial offer, one respirator for demonstration 

purposes. Send one of your men after this business 

and watch him sell. After 30 days return the res- Chemical 
pirator—or remit distributor’s price. Cartridge 


Respirator 


Pulmosan Safety wont 


of spray opera- 
tors from fumes, 


Equipment Corporation mist and solids 


when spraying 
lacquers, enamels, var- 
176 Johnson Street ean, N.Y. SSP * 


pieiasinneeeasemmmieaieatea inne ancien ieee ate ieee 


Pulmosan Safety Equipment Corp. 
176 Johnson Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
All Rubber 
Sponge Type 
Respirator 


Gentlemen: 


Yes, we will give your respirator a try out. Send 
along (type). After 30 days we'll return 
respirator, or remit distributor's price. No. 16 Automatic 
Pig Snoot style. 
Highly recom- 
mended for all 
dusty operations 


Name... 


Firm 


Address as 
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salesmen, educating the customer, explaining the use of 
the product and its possibilities, and smoothing out any 
difficulties that may have come up since the factory man 
was last with us. 

We have an envelope for each manufacturer’s repre- 
sentative, and in this envelope we keep memoranda on 
all matters we wish to take up with him when he makes 
his next call. The factory man usually makes a talk, 
not only to our salesmen, but to our warehouse force, 
truck drivers, and, in fact, everyone on the payroll. This 
gives us a lot of knowledge, and creates a momentum 
that carries on until he is with us again. 

For business customers we try to secure the largest 
users who generally are the best known and are preferred 





Home of Woodbury & Wheeler Co. 


credit risks. The sound companies usually know what 
they want, and cover orders with requisitions properly 
priced. In addition, they generally read trade periodicals 
so they are well informed on the modern economical prac- 
tice of buying only for immediate use, which is a joy 
to the distributor who carries the goods. 

Sometimes a close scrutiny of orders slows up sales, 
but we increased our sales in 1927, and our percentage 
of bad accounts decreased from .0073% in 1927 to .0018% 
in 1928. We believe this was accomplished because we 
had backbone enough to turn down some business we 
were not sure it would pay us to handle. 

Our business is departmentalized as follows: 

Abrasives. 

Pneumatic and electric tools. 

3olts, nuts, rivets, washers and fastenings. 

Small tools. 

Supplies. 

Valves, fittings and steam specialties. 

Pipe and boiler tubes. 

Blocks, trollies and material handling equipment. 

Chain, wire rope, manila rope, etc. 

Mechanical rubber goods. 

Bars, shapes, plates, sheets, rolls. 

Tool, spring steel, bronze rods, naval bronze rods 
and bronze and copper lines. 

Paint and paper. 

Leather belting and accessories. 

Paper and pulp machinery units. 

Miscellaneous. 

Each department is in charge of a manager who not 
only sets the minimum and maximum stock to be car- 
ried, but sells the line himself and instructs the other 
salesmen. 

ile acts just the same as does a department manager 
in a department store, who is responsible for the sale 
of goods he buys. Once a year we get up a list of sur- 
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plus material, which includes slow moving items, items 
that are obsolete and items we wish to close out, and 
dispose of it. 

Naturally, our purchases and our inventory are sub- 
divided in the same departmental manner, so that we 
know at all times what each department is doing. We 
charge a certain proportion of operating expense, which 
includes rental, handling, etc., to each department. We 
look into the reasons why a certain line of goods is not 
getting by, and if it is our fault, we remedy it. If it 
looks as if everything possible is being done to sell a 
line and it still does not respond, we feel the trouble lies 
beyond us and we let loose of the line. 

MANUFACTURERS SHOULD RECEIVE ORDERS EVERY MONTH 

We take a physical inventory of our stock every thirty 
days. On each occasion the stock keeper goes into the 
warehouse and then turns into the purchasing agent 
sheets that show stock on hand. If the quantity is at 
the minimum or below, we buy. Each manufacturer we 
represent should receive a purchase order from us 
monthly for our stock requirements. No monetary value 
is kept of this stock, but its value is computed annually 
when our fiscal year ends. 

We are considering the “costing” of individual sales. 
Some firms of our acquaintance seem to be able to do 
this readily and to advantage. We certainly consider it 
a step forward and are in hopes of getting to this in 
a short time. 

We have a mechanical and electrical engineer on our 
staff, a man skilled in metallurgy, a practical man in 
steam and a man who can qualify as an abrasive engi- 
neer, a man who is an expert in pneumatic and electric 
tools, and several other well qualified men, so that we can 
secure expert advice on practically every item we stock. 
We have a paper and pulp mill department, representing 
a dozen or more eastern manufacturers of paper and pulp 
mill machinery, which, of course, we do not stock. Keep- 
ing in touch with the developments of this fast growing 
industry in the Pacific Northwest also helps the sale of 
our stock merchandise. 

ORGANIZED ONLY SIX YEARS AGO 

There are several other interesting angles to our busi- 
ness which would be of no particular interest to the 
readers of MILL SUPPLIES, but they are to us. We have 
been in business only six years, starting with one man in 
May, 1922, and we have had very good fortune. We 
have had hearty co-operation from our competitors as 
well as our principals, and we find they are all willing 
to help the young firm get started, provided it will not 
cut prices and will shoot square. We find that as one 
result of the Bolt, Nut and Rivet Manufacturers Associ- 
ation programme, it is easier to get other groups to- 
gether. While our firm may be a little optimistic, it 
seems to us that conditions in all the lines we carry are 
much better than they were when we started. Common 
sense prevails and we hope it will continue so to do. 

We have a trademark which we believe expresses very 
concretely the idea we are trying to put over in the 
conduct of our business. The type of the wood wheel in 
use today has been changed very little through the cen- 
turies it has been used. It is an indispensable tool of 
industry, and though homely and insignificant, it is used 
by all peoples in some type or other in their daily occu- 
pations. Coincidently, the name ‘“Woodwheel” is the 
first half of the names of Mr. Wheeler and the writer. 
In adopting it as a trade mark, we appreciate its worth 
and significance, and are trying, as a company, to give 
as cheerful, honest service to our customers as a wood 
wheel does to industry. 
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by serving your customers better 


HE SECRET of business success is to give your cus- 
tomers what they want when they want it! ... Wise 
mill supply jobbers are profiting by the steady demand 
for Paper Pulleys—for original and replacement equip- 
ment on motors and all kinds of belt-driven machinery— 
and are not missing a single sale! 
PO With a very modest investment you, too, can cash in on 
this profitable business. You can start with a small stock 
of popular sizes and draw on our complete factory stocks 
P for the other sizes. Your customers will gladly buy from 
Over 2,000 you if they know you can give them quick service. We 
Stock Sizes 





ones 








make instant shipment to you or your customer—and 
+ Segias ange ae. SG 90 whether in single or quantity lots, you get the wholesale 
diameters, always ready for immediate a J ¢ ? 
delivery. Larger sizes, up to 72" diameter, price. Start the New Year right by sending today for full 
made promptly to order. We ship singly = 


or in quantity lots for you, at wholesale in formation - 
prices. Write today for list of stock 
sizes and prices. 


In ordering, give this information for each pulley wanted: diameter, 


width of belt, size of shaft, kind of machine on which to be used 


STU 


THE ROCKWOOD MANUFACTURING CO., Indianapolis, Ind. : 
THE OHIO VALLEY PULLEY WORKS, Maysville, Ky. 


Divisions of General Fibre Products, Inc.—Belt-Drive Specialists 
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Annual Review of Business 

(Continued from Page 53) 
increasing demand bringing about some difficulties in 
the way of securing goods in time for requirements. If 
this is so, it is well for both distributors and users to 
give some thought ahead to stocks. 
From Frank Collins, president, The Toledo Pipe Thread- 

ing Machine Co., Toledo, Ohio: 

I think that as a general proposition business has 
been most satisfactory throughout the country, and we 
have enjoyed our fair share. As a matter of fact, the 
figures for eleven months indicate that we will close 
the year with the largest and most satisfactory volume 
of business we have ever enjoyed. 

It is possible, from the standpoint of distribution, that 
there are more distributors than are required for the 
service they render, and this may necessitate some 
mergers or other means of restricting the number en- 
gaged in that field. 

We are obliged to take note of the new means of mer- 
chandising, which as yet has not invaded the mill supply 
field. I refer to chain store distribution. There are 
today 7,000 chains operating 101,000 stores, and it is 
at least possible that that means of distributing mil! 
supplies may invade our industry. As a consequence, it 
certainly behooves those now engaged in this field of 
endeavor to use every means to meet the situation as 
when it occurs. I refer to either mergers of small units 
in given localities or other steps that from an economic 
standpoint will make it more easily possible to cope with 
this new type of competition. 

On behalf of our company I wish to thank our dis- 
tributors and the consumers of pipe tools for the very 
generous support we have had this year, and trust our 
future action will merit a continuance of it. 

From Joseph A. Scallan, president, The Scallan Supply 

Co., Cincinnati: 

I am very glad to state that our business has shown 
some improvement during 1928—not so much in volume 
as in net profit. Our volume of gross sales does not show 
any large increase, but the gross profits are larger than 
1927, which is the cause of much satisfaction. 

We are very optimistic about 1929. We believe we 
will enjoy a very satisfactory business during the com- 
ing year, and with more co-operation between the dis- 
tributor and manufacturer, and also co-operation among 
fellow distributors in the different localities, I am sure 
that our gross profits of 1929 will show a greater in- 
crease. 

It has been our policy to be loyal to the manufacturers 
whom we represent and who protect us. 

We regret that the amalgamation of the three asso- 
ciations did not go through. In our opinion the interests 
of both the manufacturer and the distributor are prac- 
tically the same, and with co-operation we are sure that 
the whole industry would be greatly benefited. 

From Frederick H. Payne, president, Greenfield Tap and 

Die Corporation, Greenfield, Mass.: 

In reviewing the year 1928, now drawing to a close, we 
may say in a general way that it has met our expecta- 
tions. While business started the year a bit slowly, it 
gathered momentum during the spring months, dipped 
slightly during the summer, recovering gathered momen- 
tum during the early fall, and closed strong. 

For the first time since 1920 our business is really 
good. Sales for the year will exceed those of 1927 by 
approximately 12 percent. We are inclined to believe 
that the present movement will carry our sales well into 
1929. Certainly at present the outlook for the steel, 


automobile and oil businesses in 1929 is good. As our 
business is one that runs in sympathy with the opera- 
tions of the steel mills, we are very hopeful as far as 
the immediate future is concerned. 

From Dixon C. Williams, president, Chicago Nipple 

Manufacturing Co., Chicago: 

That there have been spotty conditions during 1928 
and unfavorable results in the operations of many indus- 
tries is not to be denied. But on the whole the year has 
not been an unprofitable one for American business. Like 
the majority of organizations, we have been able to 
work through many contradictory cross currents, and 
will close the year grateful for the ability to report 
profitable operations. 

Increase in volume, steadiness of our markets, and 
greater stability in prices seem in prospect for 1929. 
Indeed we are of the opinion that the upward trend of 
the last few months may reasonably be expected to con- 
tinue for several years. 

But the realization of genuine and increasing prosper- 
ity is dependent upon the solution of some vexing eco- 
nomic problems which cannot remain unsolved much 
longer without disastrous effects upon our commercial 
life. I refer to our agricultural problem, increase of our 
foreign trade, wise adjustment of our tariff laws, closer 
co-operation between manufacturers and distributors in 
an effort to stop price cutting, and measures to curb the 
spirit of speculation now so rampant. 

From W. R. R. LaVielle, president, Neill-LaVielle Supply 

Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky.: 

At the present moment (December 8th, 1928) a re- 
view of activities for 1928 reveals to our minds a unique 
condition. At the beginning the year indications for an 
average business were not very promising, but a deter- 
mination on our part to make the best of the situation 
has been fruitful. Our efforts have been rewarded with 
a volume in excess of our expectations, but this business 
has not been attained as heretofore, for we have dipped 
into related lines, and the scope of our activities has been 
enlarged. Items of our former standard lines have not 
been discontinued, and we have endeavored to consist- 
ently present our story. 

We are somewhat hesitant as to predictions for the 
future. However, we believe that eonditions are better 
than those existing last year, and we enter the new year 
determined to even better our activities of the year just 
past. 


From B. H. Ackles, manager factory supply department, 

The Rayl Company, Detroit: 

We are glad to report that the volume of business for 
1928 was very interesting. Inventory and other details 
will decide whether or not a profit has been made. 

We fully expect to be busy during the year 1929. Per- 
sonally, I am confident we are going to have a period of 
good volume for the next four or five years. I base my 
belief, first, on the fact that Mr. Hoover has been elected 
our president, and second, I believe it will take quite 
some time for the Ford Motor Co. to supply the demand 
for its cars, and as long as Mr. Ford produces six or 
more thousand cars per day, he will continue to employ 
nearly half of the labor in Detroit. 

From Nathan Fried, president, Johnson Belting Com- 
pany, New York: 

Nineteen hundred twenty-eight has been a wholly sat- 
isfactory year for us. We attribute our success chiefly 
to the wholehearted recognition by the mill supply dis- 
tributing industry of our manufacturing and co-opera- 
tive distributing policy, which, in short, comprises 100 
percent exclusive jobber distribution, complete manu- 
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Why Shouldn’t a Broom Be a Fine Tool? | 


OU will find it easier to sell your not only out-wear other brooms, but 
customers a broom as carefully please the sweepers themselves. 

made and as well-balanced as other 
good hand tools used in their plants. 





Light but virtually indestructible, 
A sweeper can do a much better job Osborn Bass Brooms are skillfully 
in less time with a superior broom, built tools that will lighten the task of 
saving many times its cost. sweeping factory aisles, wet surfaces, 


After years of experiment, Osborn per- shipping platforms and car floors. 
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facturing control and marketing of product entirely 

by correspondence—all resulting in reduced costs to 

the distributor, which enable him to meet the competi- 
tion of direct selling manufacturers at a legitimate 
margin of profit. 

We have recently made a survey of conditions in the 
mill supply field, and, from what we can judge, 1929 will 
be a significant, and, we believe, a crucial year for the 
distributor. He will be called upon to vindicate his 
worth, for the question, “Is the existence of the distrib- 
utor an economic waste?” seems to have become a uni- 
versal issue among consumers, and, we are sorry to 
say, the pros are being overwhelmingly outnumbered and 
overruled by the cons. 

As he is our sole channel of distribution, we are nat- 
urally partial to the distributor, and are inclined to mini- 
mize his errors, but getting down to the source of the 
trouble, we are compelled to say that the distributor 
himself is, to a great extent, responsible for this agita- 
tion. Through his lack of foresight, his careless and 
indifferent purchasing methods, the distributor has un- 
wittingly betrayed the trust of his trade—thus working 
toward his own destruction. 

We maintain that the distributor can meet the de- 
mands of his trade for service and quality at the right 
price, and justify his existence if he will merchandise 
properly—if he will scrutinize the sales policies and 
operating methods of his sources of supply. 

Take, for instance, leather belting. Now, honestly, 
can the distributor expect the patronage of users of 
belting if he is handling a line distributed through an 
expensive sales organization and branches, the main- 
tenance of which increases his selling price from 20 to 
40 percent; or a line that is not completely controlled 
by its manufacturer, on the purchase of which the dis- 
tributor, and, of course, ultimately his customer, has to 
bear the burden of numerous intermediate profits? 

Another instance where the distributor is standing in 
his own light is when he knowingly handles the line of a 
manufacturer who is selling both the distributor and 
the consumer direct. Not only is the distributor de- 
feating the cause of the mill supply industry, but the 
higher prices resulting from this method of distribution 
handicap him in obtaining business, and tend to create 
with the consumer the very impression that the dis- 
tributor wishes to nullify: That the distributor is not 
in a position to offer value. 

What will 1929 mean for the distributor—present hit 
and miss purchasing methods and obscurity, or a pro- 
gressive merchandising policy and a prominent place in 
the cycle of economic distribution? It all depends on 
him. 

From Luther T. Ward, manager railway and mill supply 
department, Geller, Ward & Hasner Hardware Co., St. 
Louis: 

One of the principal things I have to suggest is that 
manufacturers, generally speaking, make a greater differ- 
ential between the price to the jobber and that to the 
consumer and that the manufacturers’ salesmen, who are 
the chief competitors of the jobber or distributor, re- 
frain from soliciting or quoting prices to the consumer. 
I believe this is the most serious matter in the whole 
business. However, I have noticed an improvement in 
this respect during the present year and there is a gleam 
of hope that things may come better in this respect as 
time goes on. 

There has been more co-operation this year, and better 
feeling prevailing all around, than heretofore, and I sin- 
cerely hope this may continue. There isn’t any economy 
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for anyone in cutting and slashing prices, as in the end 
no one gets anywhere, and the manufacturer, distributor, 
jobber and dealer are all hurt and no one benefits. The 
salesman who habitually suggests cutting of prices is 
doing his company and the trade a great deal of harm. 
I can assure you we are doing all we can to prevent it in 
all quarters. 

The latter part of the year 1928 has been better than 
the first part. We have reason to hope for a good aver- 
age year. In fact, the last two months have been the 
two largest months we have ever had, and we expect 
December to also break the record. I do not mean to 
say that profits are large, because they are not. It has 
been a very difficult job to make a fair profit in the last 
several years. 

The outlook in this territory for 1929 is better. We 
may reasonably expect a better run of business than in 
the past. Regarding the mill and factory supply end 
of our business, including the railroads, we are feeling 
fairly comfortable and hopeful that 1929 will be one of 
the best years we have had since the war. 

From K. G. Merrill, vice-president, M. B. Skinner Co., 

South Bend, Ind.: 

The trend in the manufacturing and jobbing of mill 
supplies, as we see it, lies in the direction of larger 
stocks, fewer jobbers, and more advertising and consumer 
sales work on the part of the manufacturer. Where a 
manufacturer formérly wanted twenty jobbers in a good 
sized city, now he would much rather have two or three 
jobbers and have them each carry a large and represen- 
tative stock. It is working even farther than this in two 
or three of the largest cities. It is gradually working 
to a point where one jobber is selected as a warehouse 
distributor, who serves the other jobbers. 

It seems to us that the trend is toward more adver- 
tising co-operation on the part of the manufacturer, 
but less expensive and wasteful missionary work. 

There is a general movement away from the old false 
standard of high-pressure salesmanship. Jobbers, un- 
dazzled by potent personalities, are ordering just what 
they need and no more. It is a healthy condition. Manu- 
facturers are realizing that it is up to them to help 
move more goods off the jobbers’ shelves by means of 
advertising. 

From William B. Paulscraft, vice-president, R. K. Carter 

& Co., New York: 

From a beginning clouded with doubt and uncertainty, 
the year 1928 brought steadily improving business, until 
it now appears likely that the aggregate physical volume 
of production and trade will exceed that of any previous 
year. 

The optimistic view of business men as to the outlook 
for industry and trade, expressed so freely in recent 
weeks, is based partly on encouraging conditions at home 
and partly on further economic recovery abroad. In the 
United States, the principal features of the current 
situation are a high level of industrial activity, high 
wages, a large volume of consumption, and unusually 
conservative policies on the part of business enterprises 
in most lines. 

There is every reason to expect that for most corpora- 
tions, the fourth quarter of 1928 will be the best for a 
long time. The railroads, too, are reporting much better 
earnings, as disclosed by the latest returns of the var- 
ious systems throughout the country, and this also re- 
flects the character of the situation and shows what is 
really going on. 

Unwholesome aspects in the commercial situation, if 
not entirely absent, are not especially conspicuous, and 
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Who Is HE? 


__ thats the first and) MOST IMPORTANT question 


Before doing business with anyone, you first want to know who 
he is, what is his character, and has he anything to offer that 
makes it worthwhile to do business with him? 


Who, then, is the Diamond Rubber Company? 
What is its character? 


What has it to offer to the 
distributors of its products? 


First Answer: The Diamond Rubber Company has been in business at 
Akron, Ohio, for the past thirty-five years, and has had a con- 


siderable share in making that city “The Rubber Center of 
the World.” 


Second Answer: This company is progressive. It has always been, and contin- 
ues to be, in the forefront of the rubber industry’s progress. 


Several of the great forward steps in the manufacture of rubber 
products—the safety tread for automobile tires, the high-pres- 
sure Open-steam method of curing, and the use of organic 
accelerators in rubber compounds—first initiated by us, are 
now followed by the entire industry. 


Third Answer: Diamond offers to the Distributor of its products a quality 
line, the cooperation of an organization having eleven service 
centers throughout the country, the goodwill and prestige of a 
line that has been nationally advertised for a third ofacentury. 


If, with this introduction, you are interested in getting acquainted, 
with a view to a profitable business arrangement, our nearest 
Branch Office will be very glad to hear from you. 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER COMPANY, Inc., Akron, Ohio 


Atlanta Boston Kansas City New York Philadelphia 
Chicago Dallas Los Angeles Seattle San Francisco 


Diamond 
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are outnumbered by the elements of a constructive 
nature. The high rate of activity has not reacted un- 


favorably on the long term outlook for business. Ex- 
pansion of production has been premised generally on 
the urgency of consumer requirements and a free move- 
ment of commodities into consumption. Speculation is 
notably absent from the commodity markets. 

From Arthur H. Squier, treasurer, Squier, Schilling & 

Skiff, Newark, N. J.: 

We expect 1928 sales to exceed 1927 sales by nine 
percent, and 1926 sales by six percent. 

Up to October Ist, 1928, sales were below those of 
both 1927 and 1926. October and November showed a 
considerable increase over the corresponding months in 
1927, and December promises to do almost as well. 

We expect that at the close of the year our net profit 
will show an increase of at least twenty percent over 
the 1926-1927 average. 

At no time during the five years we have been in busi- 
ness have the prospects looked as encouraging as they 
do at the present time. We believe our volume for the 
first half of 1929 will show an increase of twenty-five per- 
cent over the corresponding period in 1928, and that the 
last half of the coming year will equal at least the last 
half of 1928. 

We have enjoyed reading MILL SUPPLIES during the 
last year, and feel it has been a help to us in our busi- 
ness. We wish you a very successful 1929. 

From C. W. Brainard, president, Union Steam Pump 

Company, Battle Creek, Mich.: 

We are quite optimistic regarding business for the 
year 1929. It would seem the setting is right for doing 
a most excellent business, and we also believe there will 
be a good increase in exports from this country. 

From D. C. Henderson, advertising manager, The Chas. 

A. Strelinger Co., Detroit: 

A year ago we expressed to you our optimism as to 
the business outlook for the year 1928. Naturally, we 
are very pleased to be able to report that the year’s 
business has been quite satisfactory. 

The Michigan territory has experienced a prosperous 
year in most lines. Automotive production, throughout 
the year, has been on a high level, and more men are 
at work in the automotive plants in the Detroit district 
than ever before. 

The building industry in this district has been busy 
throughout the year. Many new large buildings have 
been erected and many more are under construction. 
Savings bank deposits in Detroit have shown a steady in- 
crease throughout the year. 

The aeroplane industry in this territory has made 
rapid strides during the year, and we look forward to 
even greater activity in aeroplane manufacturing during 
the coming year. We anticipate a good volume of busi- 
ness during 1929. 

From Robert Malcom, president, Chicago Eye Shield 

Company, Chicago: 

The year 1928 has been a good year with us. Of 
course our line is specialties. We have had a couple of 
slow months, but outside of that are well pleased. 

As to 1929, it cannot help but be a bumper year with 
Hoover with us and for us. 

From Charles W. Beaver, president, The Lockwood Manu- 
facturing Company, South Norwalk, Conn.: 

While 1928 has proven that the days of long profits 
are over, it has also demonstrated that great opportun- 
ities exist for industries which are able to match their 
efficiencies against price levels, and adjust their expenses 
to true sales volume. At a time when the manufacturing 





facilities of many industries exceed the market, it is 
more constructive and better public service to maintain 
a standard of excellence rather than secure more volume 
at the sacrifice of quality. 

The dollar value of construction contracts let in 1928 
exceeds the average of the previous five years by ap- 
proximately 25 percent. The work on many of these 
contracts will be performed in 1929, and will help mate- 
rially to keep industry going during the early months of 
the new year. This process of transforming the work of 
men and machines into permanent capital assets of the 
country is perhaps appreciating our national wealth more 
rapidly than the majority realize. This increasing 
wealth, however, must yield a fair return as an invest- 
ment or it becomes a frozen asset. In other words, it is 
imperative that we improve our business efficiency in 
even greater ratio than the increase in our national 
wealth. If we do not do this, the return on our capital 
investment becomes increasingly less. 

The increasing use of machinery to displace man power 
is bound to make the unemployment problem one of 
growing importance, and necessitates strict adherence 
to a sound immigration policy. 

The facilities which the federal trade commission 
offers to our organized business are just beginning to 
be generally recognized by industry at large, and it seems 
safe to say that the general adoption of ethical stand- 
ards of doing business, under the tutelage of the federa! 
trade commission, will do much to establish business as 
a science rather than a hazard. 

General indications point to good business for 1929, 
and the possibility for the stabilization of prosperity. 
From Louis A. Clark, president, Samuel Harris & Co., 

Chicago: 

I am glad to report that the year 1928 has been more 
satisfactory, so far as the amount of business we have 
done is concerned, than was 1927. The percentage of 
profit has been better the last half of the year. 

Co-operation is the key to all success. We have had 
more co-operation from the manufacturers in the last 
six months, and the local distributors, who follow the 
wishes of the manufacturers on resale prices, will find 
their efforts reflected pleasingly in the profit column. 

The year 1929 looks very interesting. There will be 
problems, but they can be solved if the proper efforts are 
devoted to them. We are very optimistic for 1929. 
From R. C. Brock, president, Kokomo Supply Company, 

Kokomo, Ind.: 

Our company is closing a fairly good year in the mill 
supply trade in our territory. We have found condi- 
tions very competitive, and in many cases prices have 
been quoted far below what should have been quoted 
to insure a fair margin of profit on the capital invested. 

We also find a considerable number of manufacturers 
who are buying supplies, reaching out trying to cut their 
cost of operation, and in many cases writing the manu- 
facturers direct asking for prices on material, and we 
find in a large number of cases that the manufacturers 
grasping for business have quoted direct, thereby elim- 
inating practically all the profit that the jobber could 
have gotten if he had received the business. 

However, in many cases we have found manufacturers 
very loyal to the distributor, and they have had the 
backbone to write and tell buyers that their product was 
handled through jobbing channels, and in some cases 
the orders have come this way. 

We find that 1928 as a whole was a much better year 
than 1927, and one in which our stock turn-over was 
considerably better, which has permitted us to operate 
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Evolution— 


First, crowbars and a whole crew of men were used— 
then came Car Movers requiring less and less men— 


NOW the SWACO and ONE MAN moves the 
loaded car with ease. 
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Embodies an entirely new principle in the construc- 
tion of Car Movers:— 

















(1) The “3-Position Handle” enables the operator to work 
outside the danger zone. It eliminates the necessity 
of climbing between cars. 


(2) The SWACO operates on the soft flange—rather than 
the top crystallized surface of the rail—thus assuring a 
positive grip. It reduces to a minimum the changing 
of spurs. 





(3) Because the grip takes effect on the sides of the rail, 
there is a pushing—not a lifting movement. This 





For underneath or between cars—the handle operates 
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A Profitable Line For Mill Supply Jobbers 
The SWACO fills the present demand for a Car Mover will sell itself when brought to the attention of the user. 
that embodies SAFETY — EFFICIENCY — 


An established resale price assures the Mill Supply ' 
STRENGTH. Its advantages are so apparent that it Jobber of a real worthwhile profit. i 


Write for further information and distributors terms 


SAFETY WRENCH & APPLIANCE CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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on a lower overhead cost than formerly. We look for- 
ward to the year 1929 with a great deal of optimism, 
and cannot help but think our business will be at least 
as large, if not larger in volume than it was in 1928. 

From J. A. Riechman, president, The Riechman-Crosby 

Co., Memphis: 

The first half of the year 1928 showed a considerable 
shrinkage in volume, part of which will be made up dur- 
ing the last half. Our business during the past three 
months is in excess of what it was in 1927, which we 
regard as a very good indication that the year 1929 will 
start off good and remain so. 

From H. F. Corrigan, sales engineer, The Hill Clutch 

Machine & Foundry Co., Cleveland: 

3usiness with us has been very good, and there is 
sufficient indication that it will continue so for 
time. 

What is of particular importance to us as power 
transmission engineers is the keen interest evidenced 
by manufacturers in general in studying scientific ap- 
plication of transmission appliances. This interest 
augurs well for the industry in general. 

It is our experience that many of the supply houses 
recognize the trend, and are doing everything they can 
to study the proposition so as to give their clients the 
best engineering service available. 

In this respect their co-operation will go a long way 
in adding more strength to the transmission machinery 
industry. 

From J.W. Wright, president, Colcord-Wright Machinery 

& Supply Company, St. Louis: 

The year which is drawing to a close has been quite 
satisfactory, particularly the last few months. Our busi- 
ness was comparatively quiet until about the middle of 
the summer, but since the turn came, our volume has 
been gratifying. 

As regards 1929, we are optimistic, as it seems to us 
that all signs point to good business. 

From E. I. Garrett, president, Puget Sound Machinery 

Depot, Seattle, Wash.: 

The volume of business in 1928 in the Pacific North- 
west has been up to previous years’ average in many re- 
spects, but not in some others. The saw-mill machinery 
business, insofar as sale of new machinery is concerned, 
has fallen very much behind the average for previous 
years. There have been few new plants constructed, and 
many of the older plants have ceased operating and their 
equipment has been thrown upon the market at prices 
which in most instances have been little more than would 
have been charged for junk. On the other hand, the mills 
have produced about as much lumber as in any previous 
year, so that the sale of mill supplies has been up to 
average expectations. 

It is interesting to note in this particular part of the 
country, the changes occurring in the kind of machinery 
and supplies sold over a period of a comparatively few 


some 


years. Formerly large numbers of small and large 
boilers and steam engines were furnished for almost 
every imaginable purpose. The lumber industry re- 


quired large quantities of larger units. Creameries, 
laundries, and an infinite number of other industries 
required smaller units. All this class of business natur- 
ally called for steam packing and various other kinds 
of mill supplies. Today the widespread use of electric 
power in the Pacific Northwest has almost completely 
wiped out the sale of small steam boilers for power pur- 
poses, as well as of steam engines, both large and small. 
Probably this change has taken place in most other 


parts of the country, but I doubt whether the change 
has been more general anywhere than in this particular 
district. 

My own company’s business has so changed in its na- 
ture over the long period of years since its founding in 
1887 that we are now to a very large extent manufac- 
turers. On all contracts we secure we meet with the 
keenest sort of competition, and while the volume in 
some of our departments has been quite large, the margin 
of profit has been exceedingly low. 

The lumber business in the Pacific Northwest has been 
unprofitable for the last four years. We are constantly 
hoping for an improvement, but I do not see much basis 
for such a hope for the year 1929. In fact, I think we 
shall be fortunate to have 1929 as good in all general 
respects as 1928 has been. A profit can be made only 
where a large volume can be sustained. We are hoping 
1929 will be a fair year. 

From W. J. Radcliffe, president, The E. A. Kinsey Co., 

Cincinnati: 

We are pleased to advise that we are looking forward 
to the new year with confidence, and see no reason why 
business should not be even better during the first six 
months of 1929 than it was during the first six months 
of 1928. The general business in our territory has been 
very satisfactory for the year 1928, but, of course, we 
have not received our final figures, due to the fact that 
our books close December 31st. However, we are of the 
opinion that our net results will be fairly satisfactory. 
From Russell C. Duncan, president, R. C. Duncan Co., 

Minneapolis: 

The year 1928 has been one filled with experiments 
for our company, and we are now at the point of settling 
down to normal. 

On account of new ownership and certain desires for 
expansion along lines not before attempted, we changed 
the name of our company from the Power Equipment 
Company to that of R. C. Duncan Company. This was 
a “ticklish” proposition, but we felt that the old name 
was not suitable to our present type of business, namely, 
general mill supplies. 

Since the first few months of 1928, we have shown a 
pleasing and remarkable increase in our business, and 
we have every reason to believe that business this com- 
ing year will continue to assist our steady growth. This 
section of the country is in good shape. The crops this 
past year have been splendid, and there is a general feel- 
ing of optimism. 

Like all other sections, we have seen numerous con- 
solidations in industry, and while these have caused cer- 
tain unsettled feelings, yet they have not materially 
affected the supply business, except possibly by occa- 
sional decreased profits made necessary because of cer- 
tain buyers who have the opinion that consolidated firms 
deserve much better prices than others. In this respect, 
there is a chance for better co-operation between manu- 
facturers and jobbers during the coming year. Consoli- 
dations are bound to take place, and jobbers must use 
every effort to prevent the combining industries from 
affecting the supply business. 

From Fred E. Best, sales promotion department, Clipper 

Belt Lacer Company, Grand Rapids, Mich.: 

3usiness during 1928 has shown a very satisfactory in- 
crease over 1927, which, we are pleased to say, was 
ahead of the previous year. We feel confident 1929 will 
be even better than the year which is just drawing to a 
close. 

We have the most loyal lot of dealers that can be had, 
who sell Clipper material at suggested prices, because 
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The Ci onguest of 


the Air 


was a challenge to the 


best efforts of all branches of 
industry. Machine and tool build- 
ers responded with equipment of 
unprecedented power, range and 
accuracy. Manufacturers of metals, 
silks and woods developed their 
products to new degrees of strength 
and flexibility. Motors were im- 
proved—instruments devised that 
removed much of the element of 
danger—and today daring pilots 
bridge oceans—continents! 


In aviation Cocheco Belting has 
played its part as it has in every 
field involving machinery. In the 
Government plants, as well as in 
private enterprise, a Cocheco drive 
has often pointed the way to 
victory. 


Ask us for the “Belting Booklet.” 


I. B. Williams & Sons 


Dover, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 
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price cutting can only result in loss to the dealer. We, 
in turn, back them to the utmost with every assistance 
possible, such as national advertising in the Saturday 
Evening Post and trade papers, and supplying them with 
window displays and circular matter for advertising pur- 
poses, as well as co-operating with them through our 
salesmen. We wish all our friends the compliments of 
the season. 

From Raymond Seabrook, secretary, Nason Manufactur- 

ing Company, New York: 

Most of us are familiar with a sentimental ballad. 
once much in vogue, the refrain of which wavers and 
warbles through a heartfelt tenor plea to “let bygones be 
bygones.” In line with this, most of us, having had at 
least a bowing acquaintance over the last ten years with 
“profitless prosperity” and assorted excitements and 
heartbreaks of varying intensity attendant thereto, would 
chorus a loud “Amen.” Before we follow the advice of 
the balladist as to 1928, and concentrate on the New 
Year, let us realize that what we have been passing 
through is not true chaos, but merely the adjustment by 
cooling of a flux heated in the crucible of war. 

Now that conditions are less fluid, certain definite 
problems have crystallized, and with a little clear think- 
ing we may define them quite easily. What we might 
term the matrix of our problems is peace-time over- 
manufacture from war expanded plants. This is pro- 
ducing a market glut. From such a parent mass prob- 
lem, as it were, come our localized problem crystals—too 
many jobbers, too much volume chasing, over-expansion 
of credits, and all the other ills culminating in little or 
no profit. 

Having diagnosed, can we cure? Certainly we can at 
least alleviate. To follow still the simile of the crystals, 
let us, in line with the inevitable corrective shrinkage 
attending the cooling process, pass along the lines of 
cleavage now opening between the crystal masses. As a 
matter of fact, the present clarity of the problems, as 
opposed to their former opacity, should give great aid 
in picking our tortuous path to a now discernible goal. 

What then is the actual practical import of this per- 
haps nebulous picturization? It is this: Jobbers and 
manufacturers alike must forsake pursuit of the will 0’ 
the wisp of volume without profit, and sell, if need be, 
less than before, but sell at a profit on actual sales, not 
at a loss on hopes unrealized. If a business will not pay 
a profit, then that is in itself a problem, but one which 
price cutting and volume chasing have already failed to 
cure. It takes patience and courage to do all this, but 
there are many factors at work to aid. A national 
administration favorable to honest constructive business 
has been elected; legislation which has been favorably 
reported, and gives legal sanction for a manufacturer 
to set and maintain fair resale prices among his dealers, 
is pending, and reputable business is disentangling its 
exploring foot from the snares of much that it now sees 
to be short sighted and unethical. 

Figures for mill, steam, and plumbing supply houses 
show our average profit to be a fraction of one percent, 
and in many cases there is a loss. Few will point to 
this as a monument of genius, and excusing on grounds 
of circumstance is no cure. For 1929 we have a concrete 
problem. We must concentrate on holding fairly estab- 
lished sales policies and prices. There is no royal road— 
a price cut must always be a matter of Peter robbed to 
pay Paul. If, as a matter of pure routine, we add a 
profit beyond overhead to each sale, we are on the road 
at least to a return on our investment. There is no 
reason why, at a later date, under such a policy, a dis- 
tributorship should not have a real cash value, as it has 


in other lines. All must realize that, in the homely old 

phrase, it is now a case of “root hog or die.” 

From P. W. Klinger, president, The Klinger-Dills Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio: 

The year 1928, as we had anticipated in our 1927 
letter to you, we class as a satisfactory one in that we 
have enjoyed an increase in our business comparable 
with the industrial growth of our territory. 

We have found it necessary to be on the alert to meet 
or anticipate changing business conditions, and with 
minor exceptions we can have only active stock and of 
sufficient amount to permit a profitable turnover. 

Practically all the industries in our sales district are 
optimistic as to an increase in business for 1929, and 
we in turn expect to secure our share of business in our 
line. 

Friendly co-operation with our customers and sources 
of supply have made pleasing working conditions both 
inside and outside our organization, and we will start 
1929 “all set to go” with increased momentum, and be- 
lieve we are justified in expecting a good year. 

From A. A. Kartholl, secretary, Brownie Manufacturing 

Company, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind.: 

Our business in 1928 has proven quite satisfactory. 
We are pleased to report a fair increase over the pre- 
ceding year. This has been due to orders received the 
first part of the year and the last three months. A con- 
siderable slump was experienced during the summer and 
early fall, which, for lack of any other reason, might be 
attributed to the election. 

We naturally can voice some objection to a condition 
which holds true in a majority of hardware lines, namely. 
small orders with a margin of profit somewhat too low. 
This necessitates very close figuring on the part of 
manufacturers who will not sacrifice the quality of their 
products. 

We are confident 1929 will be as good as 1928. Asa 
matter of fact, it should be better, as an adjustment in 
the various industries that are suffering a decline will 
undoubtedly be effected. 

We attribute our continued increase in business to 
quality products and our policy of distribution through 
wholesalers and jobbers exclusively. Conditions in the 
industry are militating to induce manufacturers and 
distributors to co-operate more closely. This has _ be- 
come a necessary policy because of the inroads made by 
chain organizations. A continuation of this policy is 
bound to accrue to the interest of all concerned. 

It does not appear that there will be a lessening in 
competition in 1929, but with the manufacturers up- 
holding the quality of their products and the distributors 
supporting them, both will benefit in volume and profit 
during the coming year. 

From L. G. Isaacson, president, L. G. Isaacson Company, 

Aberdeen, Wash.: 

The mill supply business during 1928 in the field of 
lumber and pulp production industries was better than 
in 1927. 

Lumber mills and camps in the state of Washington 
have curtailed production in an endeavor to stabilize the 
lumber market, and this has naturally reduced their pur- 
chases and our volume. 

However, we have had a pretty good chance to observe 
manufacturer-direct-to-user selling, and we are not 
unduly alarmed. 

We stock generously in staples, such as axes, Saws, 
files, logging tools and wire rope, which commodities it 
usually takes the manufacturers about sixty days to 
make and ship, and with our purchasing arrangements 
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False economy is doing more to pre- 

vent a reduction in manufacturing 

‘ costs than perhaps any other factor. 
fe q* Kk au | ] au q« vy The high expense of low-grade tools 
especially drills and reamers— 
abi which are scrap long before a good 


tool should show signs of wear, 
keeps production costs high. 


False Keonomy Many manufacturers have already 


learned the fallacy of saving in pur- 
chasing, only to spend in manu- 
facturing. Invariably these 
manufacturers equip their plants 
with W. B.D. drills and reamers. 
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and quantity buying we have had a good turnover at a 
fair margin of profit. 

Of course our traveling and transportation cost is 
higher than it should be, and our net gain after we have 
deducted selling and delivery costs will be very small 
indeed. 

We believe business will be good in 1929 if we work 
hard enough to make it so. 

From A. F. Patterson, secretary-treasurer, The Mill 

Supply Company, New Bern, N. C.: 

The year 1928 has been one of the hardest we have 
experienced in many years. This, we think, is due more 
or less to local conditions in this particular section, as 
practically all the agricultural crops have been a failure. 
While our volume has been as large as that of 1927, our 
profit will be less, due to the fact that collections have 
been extremely slow, and a large amount of the business 
we have secured had to be handled on a very close 
margin. 

Business in 1929 in this particular section of course 
will be more or less dependent on the outcome of the 
crops next spring. However, as to the general situation, 
conditions look better. The lumber market is getting 
in much better shape, and the saw-mills are more in- 
clined to buy than they have been for some time. 

We have decided, to our satisfaction, that the future 
in the mill supply business rests on broadening our line, 
and working our nearby territory more intensively. We 
are practically cutting out all the territory which is as 
far as one hundred miles away from our base, and work- 
ing what we do work every two weeks. The matter of di- 
versifying our line is one which requires a great deal 
of study, as this can easily be carried to the extreme, 
for we must not overlook the fact that we must have a 
certain turnover each year on stock regardless of what 
we carry. It is going to be our policy to push special- 
ties on which we can make a fair margin, and not com- 
petitive lines, and to let the other fellow take the busi- 
ness which is handled on practically no profit. 

From H. L. Coats, sales manager, Flexible Steel Lacing 

Co., Chicago: 

Our sales volume for the year just closing has been 
greater than for any previous year. In our opinion, 
there are bright prospects for better business dur- 
ing 1929. 

We are happy to say that we have received the very 
closest kind of co-operation from our jobbers, and this 
in a large measure, no doubt, accounts for at least a 
great portion of our increase in sales. 

For many years we have carried on consistent pub- 
lication advertising, backed up by direct mail work and 
the personal sales efforts of our direct factory. repre- 
sentatives. 

We have confidence in the future, and have already 
planned for bigger and better business during the 
year 1929. 

From J. L. Pitts, president, Brown-Roberts Hardware & 

Supply Co., Ltd., Alexandria, La.: 

It is somewhat difficult for me to make a true picture 
of conditions that existed in 1928, or the prospects for 
the future, as certain factors, purely of a local color, 
enter into it. 

As you know, we suffered quite a loss of volume dur- 
ing the year 1927, due directly to devastation from flood 
and resulting injury to agriculture throughout our ter- 
ritory, and while we naturally expected some reaction 
for the year which was to follow, we were not prepared 
for a loss of business during 1928 to a point lower than 
that of the preceding year. This was not due to the 


continued reaction from the overflow alone; unfor- 
tunately, throughout central Louisiana the cotton crop 
was exceedingly short, which curtailed the buying power 
of the consuming public. 

In addition to this, the lumber business has been below 
par, which has curtailed the buying of the various plants 
operating throughout this section. 

I am glad to say, however, that while our volume has 
been somewhat less than the preceding year, we feel that 
final results should be equal or better, due to the fact 
that there has been a disposition on the part of all dis- 
tributors to secure a better profit on sales. I believe 
many distributors have realized that it lies with them 
individually to demand an adequate margin above their 
cost. This has worked somewhat to our advantage, not- 
withstanding the falling off in volume. 

Speaking for the immediate future, I naturally expect 
to see sales somewhat curtailed throughout the first half 
of the year, but hope that the last half will make up the 
deficiency. The country generally is in a wonderful 
condition, and there is no reason why business should 
not forge forward and enjoy continued prosperity for 
some time to come. 

From F. H. Deisher, president, Royersford Foundry & 

Machine Co., Inc., Royersford, Pa.: 

Our business is not marketing mill supplies, but sup- 
plying some of the material handled by mill supply 
houses. 

We noticed, in many of the letters you published last 
year, a great dissatisfaction regarding price cutting. 
No doubt this was due to the awful competition in a 
buyer’s market, but the “hirer is worthy of his labor,” 
and all of us are entitled to a legitimate profit. Surely, 
the ones who sell goods to simply turn over their dollars 
come to grief sooner or later. 

Our business for 1928 was not up to expectations. 
However, the year will end with a very favorable balance 
on the right side of the ledger, due to rearrangement 
and cutting out all unnecessary expense wherever found. 
We believe in maintaining prices, and never sell to the 
user, but protect our dealers to the last degree. 

We are all set for the year 1929, and believe it is 
going to be a banner year for us. 

We believe the efforts of the Power Transmission 
Association to educate the public on proper drives will 
increase the sale of power transmission equipment con- 
siderably. 

From H. A. Higgins, chairman of board, The Standard 

Tool Co., Cleveland: 

Our business for the year just closing has been quite 
satisfactory. Prospects for the new year, from present 
indications, appear bright, especially for the first half. 

In the small tool industry much depends upon the 
demand for automobiles, and the purchase of automobiles 
depends upon the general prosperity of this as well as 
foreign countries. Business, except with some few lines, 
is good; volume pretty steady, with prices better estab- 
lished than they were last year. 

We see no reason why present conditions should not 
continue for some time. In other words, we are 
optimistic. 

From Edward H. Ball, president, Chicago Belting Com- 
pany, Chicago: 

General business conditions should continue to be fa- 
vorable during 1929 and the era of prosperity should 
continue through the greater part of the year. However, 
prosperity—just as it has been in the past—will be 
“spotty,” as circumstances and conditions differ greatly 
as to each industry. Many concerns may enjoy a good 
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15 years proof that 


Curtis hoists cost less to in- 


stall and maintain 


A very large foundry in 
Cincinnati (name on request) 
Says: 

“Our 15 years experience 
with Curtis Air Hoists prove 
that they stand up under se- 
vere conditions better than 
other types we have tried. 
Heat, dust and temperature 
changes affect them so little 
that servicing costs are con- 
siderably less.The cost of in- 
stalling is also much less. 

“Curtis Hoists have been 
used in our foundry so long 
in connection with fitting 
flasks on the mould, lifting 
the flask and mould, and 
shaking out that it is impos- 
sible to say just what they 


are saving us; but we know 
they have paid for themselves 
many times over. 

“Our satisfactory experi- 
ence has led us recently to 
purchase 15 more Curtis 
Hoists for use in connection 
with sand handling and sand 
conditioning equipment. 
These last hoists replaced 
equipment driven by a differ- 
ent type of power. The ma- 
jority of our Curtis Hoists 
range in size from 1 to 2 tons, 
and the lifts required of them 
vary from 4 to 6 feet.”’ 

May we send you the com- 
plete report on this and other 
Curtis installations? They are 
convincing. 
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Curtis Model A 
Compressors 
3 to 50H. P. Water cooled. 

Curtis controlled splash lubri- 

cating system assures lowest oil 

consumption with certainty of 
safe lubrication. 





Curtis Air Hoists 

and I Beam Trolieys 
Much lower cost than other 
types of power hoist. Slow de- 
preciation, practically free from 
upkeep expense. Quick, accu- 
rate spotting. Economical to 
operate. Mounted vertically, 
horizontally or otherwise. Most 
satisfactory for many heavy 

material handling operations 





Curtis I-Beam Cranes 

10 to 40 ft. span. 14 to 10 ton 
capacity. Fitted with air hoist, 
gives all the above advantages 
of speed and economy plus great 
flexibility. 





Curtis Paint Spray 
Compressor 

\% to 5H.P. Single or two- 
stage. Automatic control. Rec- 
ommended by leading manufac- 
turers of spray guns because 
controlled splash lubrication 
prevents clogging of filters; min- 
imizes chance of lubricating oil 
getting over into air lines. 
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sales volume, yet it will be difficult to convince them, 
when their actual profits for the year are revealed, that 
they have been going through a period of prosperity. 

The leather belting industry is a good example of this 
so-called “‘spotty prosperity.”” The sales volume in leather 
belting has been satisfactory during 1928 as compared 
with 1927, yet the belting manufacturers are not operat- 
ing on a profitable basis, the reason being that to date 
they have been unable to pass on to their trade any more 
than a small percentage of the heavy increase in the 
cost of hides and leather—and have been trying to ab- 
sorb the difference themselves, which means profitless 
prosperity for them. 

However, I feel that the groans of the belt manufac- 
turer and the like during the coming year will be 
drowned out by the hum of prosperity in the many other 
industries, and that 1929 will be recorded as another 
year of prosperity. 

From W. H. Fisher, vice-president, T. B. Wood’s Sons 

Company, Chambersburg, Pa.: 

Power transmission usage has changed very materially 
within the last few years, and is now confined almost 
exclusively to small diameter, short-line group driving 
instead of the old large diameter, long-line shaft in- 
stallations. 

Regardless of this changed condition, however, our 
business for the year 1928 shows a considerable advance 
over 1927, and we are looking for a still better year 
in 1929. 

The two principal reasons for this increase in busi- 
ness are the deveiopment of special appliances to meet 
present day methods of group driving in a way to com- 
pete with direct or individually connected installations, 
and the fact that through these new developments mill 
supply dealers are becoming more interested in handling 
power transmission equipment. As our business is done 
largely through dealers, this renewed interest on their 
part is helping very materially in increasing the volume 
of our sales. 

Then, too, we believe that the work of the Power 
Transmission Association is creating an atmosphere 
which is very helpful to the industry as a whole. 

We look for fair business ahead unless some unfore- 
seen condition develops. 

From W. D. Small, president, El Paso Foundry and Ma- 
chine Company, El Paso, Texas: 

In 1927 an average graph of our sales would show 
a steady decrease from January to December, where it 
reached its lowest point. The year 1928 has shown just 
the opposite, as our sales have been steadily rising. Due 
to the improved conditions in cattle raising, mining and 
agriculture and the new oil industries in our territory, 
the margin of profit has been better than last year, and 
we anticipate a very fine business in 1929. 

From William C. Myers, president and general manager, 

The Walredh Supply Company, Inc., Des Moines, lowa: 

Our business is very good. 





We have just completed 
one of the best years in our history. Although the mar- 
gins of profit are low, we feel we should not complain, 
aS we assuredly have done our share of the mill supply 
business in this territory this year. 

I would like to see every distributor of mill supplies 
in the United States absolutely ostracize every manu- 
facturer’s salesman who will play up to him and sell 
him all the goods he can load upon him, under the pre- 
text of giving the distributor exclusive right to sell the 


line in his territory, and then go right out under the 


distributor’s nose and sell direct, offering the buyer 
extra concessions, such as freight, extra discounts and 


what not; and any manufacturer who will countenance 

this kind of practice and uphold his men in it, should 

be stricken from the distributors’ lists. 

From A. G. Marks, treasurer, Eureka Packing Co. and 
Braiding & Packing Works of America, Inc., Brook- 
lyn: 

Our 1928 business has been approximately the same as 
1927. Our recent purchase of the Eureka Packing Com- 
pany has placed us in a position to supply the export 
as well as the domestic trade. With the election out of 
the way and the assurance of a fine business administra- 
tion by President-Elect Hoover, 1929 will no doubt be 
a very satisfactory year—a marked improvement over 
1928. 

From Horace Armstrong, Armstrong Bros. Tool Co., 
Chicago. 

The year just closing, 1928, was a very good year 
for Armstrong Bros. Tool Co., and I confidently look 
forward to 1929 being even better. 





AMERICAN’S NEW SECRETARY 


Manufacturers’ Association Selects “Bud” Kennedy 
Hanson—Offices to Be in Pittsburgh 

A meeting of the executive committee of the American 
Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ Association was 
held in Cincinnati, December 27th. President Dixon 
C. Williams reported that, in compliance with instruc- 
tions given him by the committee at a meeting held in 
Chicago on December 13th, he had engaged the services 
of “Bud” Kennedy Hanson as secretary of the associa- 
tion, to succeed Fred D. Mitchell. Mr. Hanson is and 
will continue to be secretary of The National Pipe and 
Supplies Association. George T. Bailey, Oliver Iron & 
Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, was chosen by the exe- 
cutive committee to succeed Mr. Mitchell as treasurer. 

Members of the executive committee gave unanimous 
expression to their high regard for Mr. Mitchell, because 
of his long, faithful service as secretary-treasurer of 
the association and his fine character. Mr. Mitchell had 
been secretary-treasurer of the association since its or- 
ganization. 

Mr. Hanson and a specially appointed committee have 
been instructed to meet with Mr. Mitchell in New York, 
January 3rd, to check over with the latter and receive 
from him all properties of the association, which will be 
removed to the new offices in the Clark building, Pitts- 
burgh. 

A letter to go to members of the association, accom- 
panied by a pamphlet ordered at the Chicago meeting of 
the executive committee, has been prepared and will be 
issued from the Pittsburgh office within a few days. A 
letter has also been prepared to be sent to manufacturer 
non-members, and distributors in the National and 
Southern Associations, with copies of this pamphlet. 

“There was, at the Cincinnati meeting, a general ex- 
pression of satisfaction at the opportunity to secure 
the services of Mr. Hanson as secretary, and a note of 
unmistakable enthusiasm in contemplation of the work 
upon which the association will now enter,” stated Pres- 
ident Williams. “Plans for the development and widen- 
ing of the work and influence of the association were 
discussed, and the details of this will be furnished to 
the members in due season. 


or 


“Mr. Hanson was instructed to correspond with the 
secretaries of the National and Southern Associations 
with a view to arranging, if possible, for a triple con- 
vention, and to report back the result of his efforts to 
the president and the committee,” 
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_— measures power economy 


Efficiency and dependability must be considered when 
figuring lowest cost power drive equipment, for no 
equipment is better than the service it gives. 
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Hill Clutch power equipment for all industries is designed 
and built on the most advanced engineering principles, 
proven by practical tests to provide the most economical and 
efficient distribution of power in every phase. 


Hill Clutch offers an engineering service to Industry, 
whereby a separate study of your needs is made and the 
most efficient equipment possible for your particular pur- 
pose is recommended. Before making any proposed change, 
replacement, expansion or new installation of power equip- 
ment in your plant, get the benefit of Hill Clutch experience. 
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American Association’s Ideas 
Regarding Co-Operative Future 


Its Executive Committee Held a Meeting in Chicago on December. 
13th, 1928, and Authorized an Announcement to Its Members and 
the Trade in General — Approves of a Single Supply Association, and 
Recites History—Prays for Triple Conventions and Dealer Harmony 


The executive committee of the American Supply 
and Machinery Manufacturers’ Association met in 
Chicago on December 13th, at the Stevens Hotel, 
and drew up and gave approval to a statement ad- 
dressed to members. As far as known this was the 
definite purpose of the meeting, although it is a 
safe conclusion that resulting discussions covered 
a wide range of related subjects. 

Copies of this statement are now in the hands of 
all business publications supposed to be interested, 
and it is understood will be printed by the American 
Association in booklet or pamphlet form, and sent 
not only to its own members and the members of 
the National and Southern Associations, but to a 
large list of manufacturers and dealers not affiliated 
with any of the associations. 

Following its usual custom of presenting to our 
readers all matters of interest to them, MILL Sup- 
PLIES submits for their consideration the paper ap- 
proved by the executive committee of the American 
Association. Here it is, in full: 

THE PROBLEMS OF THE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE 
MILL SUPPLY FIELD 
To the Members of the American Supply 
and Machinery Manufacturers’ Association: 
Gentlemen: 


The problems of distribution throughout industry in 
general in this post-war period have challenged the at- 
tention and best thought of the industrial world. In 
many lines of distribution these problems remain = un- 
solved. The mill supplies industries, which this associa- 
tion represents, are conspicuous with problems unsolved. 
We do not know that they can ever be solved to the com- 
plete satisfaction of all interests, especially without re- 
lief for the distributors from the rigors of our present 
anti-trust legislation, but we do know that the present 
unhappy lot of the distributors in this field of ours can 
he materially improved. 

We further believe that it is the privilege, if not the 
duty, of every manufacturer who believes in dealer dis- 
tribution to assist in making that improvement possible, 
and furthermore, that it is not only the wish of every 
up-to-date distributor that he do so, but likewise their 
realization that this assistance is essential to its accom- 
plishment. To render this assistance involves new meth- 
ods, new concepts and even a new spirit, if you please, 
for it means the casting-off of the old theories and the 
old bases of relationships and outlook between producers 
and distributors, that have failed, and dismally failed. 

Upon this theory and with a view single to eventual, 
if not immediate, progress, we think the time opportune 





to outline for our members, and for all others interested 
in the distribution of mill supply products, manufacturer 
and distributor alike, the conditions as to a basis upon 
which we think our members would deem it a privilege 
not only to assist the dealers in their organized capac- 
ities, but also would be able to enlist the support of the 
many non-member. manufacturers and distributors who 
likewise believe in dealer distribution. By so doing, we 
feel that we shall at least have discharged our full duty 
to our distributors, and shall have put our position be- 
yond the possibility of further misunderstanding. 
THE DISTRIBUTOR’S PROBLEM 

Because of the fact that the distributor is what that 
term implies, he is in a position between the producer 
and either the user of the product or the retailer who 
himself sells to that user. He is therefore in between 
the price that the manufacturer must receive and the 
price that the user will pay. It is seldom that the user 
will pay “any price” for what he either can obtain else- 
where, or for what he can accomplish by the use of some 
alternative product, and it is seldom that the producer 
can be expected to part with his product without a profit 
that will encourage him to continue producing. There- 
fore the gross margin for distribution is limited by 
economic law. But the gross margins formerly thought 
sufficient have in many cases been insufficient to cover 
the increase in the cost of distribution that has been 
caused since the war by conflicting demands of greater 
service, lessened inventories and the high pressure com- 
petitive selling that has been required in some lines. 

This problem, difficult in itself, has been greatly in- 
creased by the attack upon the old line distribution sys- 
tem that has developed or increased from several quar- 
ters. In short, the distributor has had to face not only 
the competition for volume of his own kind, much of 
it unsound and uneconomical, but also the advent of the 
chain stores, and of new warehousing systems, each of 
them calculated to replace the function of the distrib- 
utor. Likewise, he has had to face the development of 
the mail-order houses, and even of brokers, whose over- 
head charges for lessened service are obviously lower. 
In addition to these classes, he has also had to meet the 
competition of those manufacturers whose policy is to 
sell direct, some of whom, it is claimed, also sell through 
distributors. With all of these difficulties to face, it is 
not unnatural that the practices of this last group, those 
who sell to both manufacturers and distributors without 
sufficient protection or even consideration for the middle- 
man, should be the final straw that ruffles the disposition, 
and makes it difficult to acquire the perspective needed 
to bring about improvement. 

Therefore not all of our distributor friends, for they 
are our friends either actual or potential, have been able 
in the face of these experiences to use their trade organ- 
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Complete details of the performance of 
Peerless High Speed Reamers, briefly 
referred to above, have been reprinted 
in Digest No. 64, which you will find 
interesting. Shallwe send you a copy? 
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ization in a manner calculated to enlist the support of 
the many manufacturers who recognize their plight and 
are anxious to aid in securing improvement. Not all of 
them, unfortunately, realize that to the manufacturer 
this is essentially the dealer’s problem, that the manufac- 
turer is the customer as well as the vendor of the distrib- 
uting fraternity, and that without the manufacturer in 
either of these functions he cannot survive. Neither do 
all of them realize that on the contrary some manufac- 
turers can survive without the distributor, as many do, 
because they make an essential product, and because 
they are the ones who create and perpetuate the demand 
for that product. If proof of that statement were neces- 
sary, it would lie in the well-known fact that a manufac- 
turer must create the demand before the dealer will even 
put the product on his shelves. To say this is not at all 
to belittle the distributor or his function, for in general 
we admit and believe that the distributor should be able 
to distribute more economically than the manufacturer, 
and hence earn his economic place in the scheme of dis- 
tribution. Nor do we claim that this situation is the 
result of superior ability or personnel or of anything 
more than is inherent in the very nature of the respective 
functions, or that its statement is material to this review 
except as it may be sometimes lost sight of by distrib- 
utors too hopeful of accomplishing this needed relief by 
coercive measures. 

On the other hand, it is well to recognize that not all 
manufacturers give full consideration to the position 
of the distributor, and that there are many specific prac- 
tices as to which the producer must give not only con- 
sideration but the fullest measure of practicable relief 
if he would expect in return the full benefit of the 
service and aid that the distributor is functioned to 
perform. For instance, when the manufacturer finds it 
possible to so adjust his prices to the distributor as to 
provide a greater spread between distributor cost and 
selling price, the manufacturer should be assured that 
the extra margin will be retained for the distributor’s 
exclusive benefit. 

But the solution of these specific points must come 
later. We have been concerned, these past two years, 
only with setting up a proper vehicle for joint solution 
of our distributors’ problems upon a basis that can enlist 
the manufacturers’ enthusiasm in achievement of that 
common purpose, and we have thought it worse than 
useless to attempt to harness the horse until that ve- 
hicle is made ready. Many of our distributor friends 
see this and agree with us; some do not, and there the 
matter rests today—with the distributors’ own problems 
still unsolved. 

We are still ready and anxious to aid in this solution, 
but do not wish to accept joint responsibility for the 
unsatisfactory results that we feel would accrue from 
an attempt to aid along lines we cannot approve. We 
have offered a plan—a comprehensive plan. It has been 
approved by a substantial majority of the distributors, 
and rejected by a minority. Its approval, we believe, 
has been based solely upon confidence in us and in our 
spirit of fair play, for our plan in detail has never been 
explained, except to members of the late lamented Mill 
Supply Council. Because it has not been explained it 
is not understood even today, and it is for that reason, 
we believe, that it has been rejected, for otherwise we 
cannot bring ourselves to believe that a distribution 
body professing the need for co-operation from the pro- 
ducers can be little willing to help themselves in the 
only way for which the manufacturers can organize the 
necessary enthusiasm. 





FULL STATEMENT OF VIEWS 

It is to make our views as well known to all as they 
were to the Mill Supply Council that we deem it our 
duty to close the subject with a full statement of these 
views, so that we may be absolved of all responsibility 
for the present inaction. In so doing we also wish to 
ask our friends, manufacturer and distributor alike, to 
lift this subject above any narrow question of personali- 
ties, or even of controversy, for there can be no con- 
troversy in an unpleasant sense as long as: opposing view- 
points are permitted full and accurate presentation. 

It is true that some apparently just criticism has been 
directed toward the A. S. & M. M. A., which we do not 
desire to blink. It has been said of us by both the 
dealer organizations that we have not been a construc- 
tive organization, that we have not been a body that 
lent itself to easy accomplishment of forceful co-opera- 
tion with the dealer groups. As to the past history we 
admit the charge, and for the very obvious reason that 
we were never intended to be anything else. Nor are 
we sure that in the early days our co-operation was 
particularly desired. Conditions of distribution may not 
then have required it sufficiently to make the urge in- 
sistent. But by 1926 we realized this ourselves and 
initiated a conference of committees from all three as- 
sociations, at which we offered our plan, and articles 
appeared in the trade press in support of it. 

We have believed our organization could be made to 
serve the distributors in a very constructive and help- 
ful way, and that those who feel that it has not been 
sufficiently constructive heretofore should help us to ac- 
complish the mutually desired improvement in a way 
by which our members may co-operate with enthusiasm. 

In short, we have expressed a willingness to face the 
necessity for reorganization of our past functions and 
methods for the common good. Are the distributors 
willing to re-organize theirs similarly, or must we alone 
do the re-organizing to meet what would be but a half 
accomplished need? We regret that there seem to be 
obstacles of tradition which prevent that frank discus- 
sion which must precede intelligent understanding. For 
it is only by means of these two essentials taken together 
that the path can lead to mutual progress. 


THE MANUFACTURERS’ PLAN 

1. The basic unit of the manufacturers’ association 
should be the individual industry. Our executive com- 
mittee, therefore, voted in November, 1927, to organize 
our association that way. It has been held up pending 
establishment of a favorable vehicle for its satisfactory 
accomplishment in the single association. 

2. The basic unit of the distributors’ association is 
and should be, the local district, operating under the 
parent organization. 

3. Thus organized, also hold industry meetings with 
a committee of distributors north and south, whenever 
called for by the distributors for the correction of con- 
ditions prevailing in that industry. 

4. Distributors’ committees should consist of one 
customer or agent of each manufacturer present. This 
will make it impossible for “alibis” to continue. The 
policies of individual manufacturers will have to be laid 
upon the table, and one unit cannot carelessly put the 
blame for unsatisfactory conditions upon another. 

5. Only manufacturers using dealer distribution 
would attend or would belong to the manufacturers’ divi- 
sion. Direct selling manufacturers would have contact 
with the industry, if at all, just as at present. Prices 
would not be discussed at these joint meetings, but sub- 
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jects affecting the distributor’s position would be the 
only matters discussed. 

6. The general manager of the single association 
would sit in at all meetings of industries wtih distrib- 
utors’ committees, and would also make the circuit of 
cities about twice a year to keep in personal touch with 
all district committees, which, of course would each 
have its chairman. 

7. That individual would, therefore, bring to each 
district the benefit of his experience in other districts 
as well as a first hand knowledge of the problems con- 
fronting any of these industries complained of. By 
contrast, to do this under today’s conditions, would mean 
that two or three men would each have a part of the 
story instead of one man having it all. Can anyone doubt 
the difference in efficiency or wonder why we insist upon 
a single central controlling association before wasting 
time on the scheme? 

8. We also claim that a man so placed would be equally 
the servant and equally the confidant of all, and there- 
fore, in a better position to suggest and even negotiate 
compromises, for probably compromises would be neces- 
sary. 

9. Organization of such an association to be by sep- 
arate divisions, each having veto power both in the mem- 
bership and in the board of directors by units over mat- 
ters affecting their business welfare. Triple conventions 
and such matters would, however, be permanently as- 
sured. 

10. Thus organized, no division can dominate any other 
division; results must be secured by co-operation and 
good will. They cannot be obtained by force. 

11. It was further planned to hold industry meetings 
with distributors on a day to be given over to same at 
the convention, and it is our belief that so organized, 
no dealers and no manufacturers using dealer distribu- 
tion can afford not to join, thus making the divisions 
much more representative and complete than they could 
otherwise be. 

12. Each group to retain or add any confidential serv- 
ices they will pay for, unknown to the other groups, as 
at present. 

13. Sessions at conventions to be of two kinds as 
now, group meetings for business purposes and joint 
meetings for presentation of proposals from one group 
to another that require elaboration and open discussion 
in advance of group action. 

14. The suggestion has been made (but it is not es- 
sential) that dues be advanced to include total transpor- 
tation of one representative of each member to the an- 
nual convention, this transportation to be refunded after 
the convention to each member who shall have had a 
perfect attendance record at all of the sessions, thus pro- 
viding an incentive to concentrate on business during 
the sessions. This carries with it one long session each 
day and one long period for contact and recreation. 

15. These points are suggestions only. They are not 
advanced in any spirit of insistence, for it is clearly 
recognized that the new association should be so organ- 
ized as to fit the requirements of each group, and that 
these can be reduced to writing only after thorough dis- 
cussion between representatives of each group. 

In this connection it is only fair to our association to 
say that some of these points so impressed the distrib- 
utors that they have started to organize some of their 
own districts, but without manufacturer co-operation. 

THE SITUATION UP TO DATE 

It remains only to report to our membership upon the 

course events have taken since the Nashville convention. 


The committee you appointed, consisting of Messrs. S. 
P. Browning, D. S. Brisbin and J. Harvey Williams, 
met with the committees of the two dealer organiza- 
tions at Cincinnati on June 6, namely: Messrs. W. W. 
Doe, T. C. Keeling and L. J. Larzelere, of the Southern 
Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association, and Messrs. 
Ek. P. Welles, George Puchta and H. W. Strong«of the 
National Supply and Machinery Distributors’-’Associa- 
tion. The minutes of this meeting, attached ‘herewith 
as Appendix B, render it unnecessary for us to report 
upon this meeting except to add that the harmony and 
unanimity prevailing was such that: 

1.—No discussion took place as to the advisability of 
the new organization—only as to how it should be or- 
ganized. 

2.—-Every mention of specific trade conditions to be 
taken up by the new organization was met with the 
unanimous decision to “leave that to the new board of 
directors.” 

3.—The three presidents even tossed a coin to deter- 
mine the first year’s presidency, the American winning. 

Following this meeting a proposed constitution and 
by-laws was drawn up by counsel, and was submitted 
to the July 2 committee meeting, at which some of the 
members of each association committee were repre- 
sented by alternates. This document, with slight modi- 
fications, was the purely legal document that was sent 
to the memberships from which a number of the June 
6 decisions were inadvertently omitted. Again on July 
2 the unnanimity was such that its ultimate approval 
was taken for granted. 

The American and Southern Associations immediately 
sent the document, voting slip and explanatory letter to 
their memberships in accordance with their Nashville 
instructions.” The National association called a meeting 
of their executive committee, which drafted a: letter in 
opposition, which was included with the joint commit- 
tee’s data. 


The respective votes were as follows: 
Yes No Total Votes Membership 
Southern distributors. 81 1 82 156 
National distributors. 19 80 99 135 
Manufacturers ...... 109 3 112 190 
OBB etavaiscacnats 208 84 293 481 
Total distributors ...100 81 


The total vote in all three associations, in a matter of 
this importance, was disappointing. To us the result was 
both disappointing and surprising, as our committee had 
had no idea that there was any opposition to the joint 
committee’s recommendations. 

Thereupon the National Association invited the South- 
ern to join it in an exclusively distributors’ organiza- 
tion, and the American sent a committee to meet the 
Southern’s executive committee at Atlanta on October 
13 to renew our previous invitation, and to indicate our 
willingness to accept whatever decision for the future 
the Southern should wish to make. The Southern thus 
had before it invitations from both the others. It then 
declined the National’s on the ground of fundamental 
difference in their associations’ policies, and postponed 
action upon ours in the hope that the situation would 
later clear in the light of a more widespread understand- 
ing of the situation. 

It was realized by both the Southern and American 
groups that with a principle at stake vital to the distrib- 
utor, a union of the two could not be confined to the 
South, and that this would simply.mean a competition 
for members, both dealers and manufacturers, according 
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to belief in the respective principles. While both these 
associations are more convinced than ever of the merit 
of a single association principle and the cooperative pos- 
sibilities that only such a relation can fully attain, both 
are glad that harmony has thus been preserved pending 
further consideration of the matter. 
Appendix A—REPLY TO THE NATIONAL EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE’S LETTER 

In view of the obvious misunderstanding of our plan 
that is shown by the National’s executive committee 
members, who signed the letter which went to their mem- 
bership with the joint committee’s letter, we feel it es- 
sential to the ultimate interest of the distributors them- 
selves that we attempt to correct the further misunder- 
standing caused thereby. 

1. In the first place, it is said in Section 7 of that 
letter: 

“All arguments advanced on behalf of one asso- 
ciation by the group of manufacturers promoting it 
have been of a broad general nature. They have 
indulged freely in glittering generalities about the 
benefits that may result, but they have offered no 
definite plan of any character for securing these 
results. The only thing thus far proposed is a ten- 
tative constitution and by-laws for a single as- 
sociation. 

Our only reply to that statement is the preceding sec- 
tion herewith. If it be asked why the public did not 
know of this before, we point to our council members’ 
report of last spring, which in the interest of harmony 
we avoid repeating. 

2. It is said in Section 4 of that letter: 

“It is obvious that in many cases the viewpoints 
of manufacturers and distributors are not identical. 
Moreover, there is a vast difference in a large num- 
ber of their individual problems. Many of vital 
importance to distributors are of little or no concern 
to manufacturers. In addition, they require differ- 
ent methods of approach and solution.” 

It is usually the contention of dealers when asking 
concessions from manufacturers that they are really 
our sales departments, and that we should look at them 
that way. But aside from that, these “different”? prob- 
lems “vital to distributors” and “of little or no concern 
to manufacturers” are cared for in the following sentence 
from Appendix E of our last year’s public report: 

“The common and neutral staff would be equally the 
servant of each group, equally their confidant, in case 
any of the groups should wish to continue, create and 
pay for any particular confidential service as hereto- 
fore.” 

3. It is said in Section 2: 

“Although the manufacturers profess to be desir- 
ous of closer co-operation with distributors, it is a 
fact that some of the causes of lack of profits in 
connection with the distribution of mill supplies 
are directly due to their failure to co-operate. Of- 
ficials of the American Supply and Machinery Man- 
ufacturers’ Association have publicly stated that all 
of their members are now selling exclusively through 
the distributor. This is incorrect. Certain of the 
manufacturers who have been most persistent in ad- 
vocating a single association for the purpose of 
bettering conditions, have announced policies to 
which distributors seriously object.” 

This and our previous pamphlet should easily prove 
the contrary. What official of this association has ever 
said that all of our members are selling “exclusively” 
through the distributor? What manufacturers have an- 





nounced policies to which distributors object? Won’t 
someone please tell us who in our association we should 
drop? We have often asked the distributor objectors 
for this information as a safer basis for action than 
merely to drop those who have not signed the much 
discussed “application blanks” (which latter means little, 
inasmuch as some of our best “‘dealer distribution” mem- 
bers have declined to sign, believing it would bind them 
as to other products than mill supplies.) Furthermore, 
what can we say when we have declinations for good 
stated reasons from manufacturers owned or controlled 
by distributors, acting upon the advice of their owners? 

It is well to be frank concerning this word ‘“exclu- 
sively.” Our representatives made it clear to the council 
that this is unattainable, and is asking for the impos- 
sible. Even the excellent Bolt and Nut plan does not 
attempt it. Too many manufacturers have items of 
equipment or of highly technical engineering that can- 
not be classed as “mill supplies,” and hence must be 
excepted from any general rule. The Council distrib- 
utors recognize and concede this point, though asking 
not to have it published at that time, so we do not wish 
to let this question embarrass the sincere efforts for 
dealer distribution that we have been making. 

4. It is said in Section 1: 

“For almost two years your officers have been con- 
sidering proposals advanced by the manufacturers 
for the formation of an association embracing 
manufacturers and distributors. Individual mem- 
bers of your official board carefully investigated such 
organizations, and after a most thorough analysis 
ascertained they do not function properly. As a 
rule, they are dominated by the manufacturers. 
However, reports received by your official board from 
wholesalers engaged in the distribution of acces- 
sories, strongly indicate that the manufacturers 
completely dominated that association. Conditions 
resulting were most unsatisfactory for distributors, 
and had a most serious effect upon their profits and 
prosperity. The judgment of your official board 
in declining to entertain proposals for the forma- 
tion of an association similar to the A. E. A. has 
been vindicated by developments within the past few 
months. The Automotive Equipment Association is 
in the process of passing out of existence through a 
merger with the Motor and Accessory Manufactur- 
ers’ Association.” 

Is it not possible for the manufacturers and the trade 
at large to see these “reports?” These seem to vary 
greatly from the experiences of the distributors with 
whom a number of our members contact. It should be 
a sufficient answer to state the well-known fact that 
when setting resale prices manufacturers of lines for 
the automotive trade do have to allow a much greater 
margin for the distributor than in the mill supply trade. 
This is a cruel statement, but it is true and may be 
confirmed by inquiring of any of the distributor officers 
of either the Motor Equipment Association or the Na- 
tional Standard Parts Association, each of whom have 
just finished conventions more enthusiastically partic- 
ipated in by distributors than anything yet known in 
our industry. But we state again, we have never laid 
insistence upon the A. E. A. or upon any specific plan. 
On the contrary, we have stated that any plan for us 
must meet the affirmative approval of our distributors 
in the light of our conditions, and these associations 
have been cited only as illustrations that they do work 
for the benefit of their entire industries. 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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We firmly believe that those who handle our line de- 
serve another added incentive to go out for increased 
volume. We supply it in our iron-clad policy of deal- 
ing only through distributors instead of dealing direct 
from the factory or operating branch stores. 


This added incentive benefits in many ways, 
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the competition of manufacturers who 
haven't a fixed distributor policy. And 
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(Continued from Page 93) 
5. In Section 5 it is said: 


“The investigations of other associations com- 
posed of manufacturers and distributors indicate 
that usually the manufacturers so completely dom- 
inate their activities that work of vital concern to 
the distributors cannot be undertaken. In _ such 
organizations, for instance, manufacturers have 
used their influence to prevent the study of overhead 
expenses of the distributors. They opposed the com- 
pilation of such reports because they feared the 
collection of such information by the distributors 
would be used to their disadvantage by forcing them 
to allow increased margins.” 

Again, proof should be shown. Regardless of whether 
or not manufacturers’ organizations so short sighted do 
exist, our various statements should disprove our sym- 
pathy with any such attitude. It is perhaps sufficient 
to say that our Council members, as the result of sugges- 
tions for improvement requested from our membership, 
stated in Council meeting in September, 1927, that after 
we should get the proper vehicle established, one of the 
first things we wanted was a separation by classes of 
dealers’ overheads so we might know which lines needed 
relief, and how much. The statement in Section 5 does 
our members an injustice. 

6. At the end of this letter it is said: 

“A strong, independent organization of distrib- 
utors that can protect distributors’ interests against 
unfair practices and encroachments of manufac- 
turers is needed. A combined association of manu- 
facturers and distributors is incapable of properly 
representing distributors and adopting a militant 
spirit against aggression. For that reason we are 
favorable to a merger of the National and South- 
ern Associations.” 

This goes to the crux of the matter. “A militant 
spirit is the exclusive source of our difficulties.” Our 
greater financial interest is in the North, but it is in 
the South where co-operation is easier. We will do 
much through co-operation and nothing through dom- 
ination. A militant spirit begets its like, and we are 
frankly discouraged over the future prospects and the 
present conditions that force us into “a militant spirit” 
against those who in unorganized life are our friends. 
Is there not in this food for thought? 


7. Again, in Section 9 it is said: 

“By proper committee contacts with individual 
groups of manufacturers, such as manufacturers 
of hack saws, twist drills, taps and dies, as detailed 
in National Platform for 1928, etc., we do believe 
our common problems can be solved much quicker 
and in a more constructive manner by co-operation 
with individual groups of manufacturers, producing 
the goods of a like character, than when we deal 
with all manufacturers collectively.” 

This desire was likewise expressed in the September, 
1927, Council meeting. This, of course, means the ab- 
sence of co-operative improvement in the industries and 
the inability of manufacturers of allied products to at- 
tempt a general improvement. It also plainly implies use 
of “the coercive” of organized distributors against separ- 
ated industries to which are denied the same organized 
functions that the distributors wish to set up. This 
means, too, different treatment for different industries 
according to whether they are strong or weak. Can it 
be that the propriety of “domination” depends upon who 
seeks to use it? 


8. In paragraph 8 it is said: 

“The danger that the policies of such an associa- 
tion would be dominated by the most influential 
group (not necessarily the largest) cannot be elim- 
inated. Should power be about equally divided, end- 
less quibbling will undoubtedly mark the delibera- 
tions of the body, and constructive work effectually 
prevented by failure to agree on purposes or methods 
to adopt.” 

In the manufacturers’ suggestions every safeguard 
of perfect equality for each association’s division, re- 
gardless of numbers or financial strength, was provided 
as a condition precedent to its success. Power, if it 
exists and is regarded as an obstacle, should go with 
personalities, based on force of character, knowledge 
of conditions and breadth of view. This will always 
be so. Is there any reason to suppose that ability to 
lead the joint association to constructive action by per- 
suasion, and not by votes, will not be equally distributed 
between these groups over the years? 

Does not co-operation promise better results than dom- 
ination, as our pamphlet last year emphasized? Is it 
not plain from this very emphasis that we are in be- 
tween the co-operative purposes of the Southern and 
the “coercive” purposes of the National’s policy, exactly 
as pointed out in the Southern’s letter declining amal- 
gamation with the National under its present philos- 
ophy? Is there not a fair presumption of our own spirit 
of fair play when a dealer’s organization, having the 
same dealers’ objectives, thus expresses itself? Could 
this be the case if we were “militant” in opposition to 
the dealer’s true interest, instead of trying to offer help? 
Are we wrong in insisting that those whose co-operation 
is essential to the result must have a voice, but only a 
voice, in the settlement of the manner in which the re- 
sult can promise success? 

9. In section 10 it is said: 

“We doubt that manufacturers generally favor the 
proposed amalgamation.” 

If doubt as to this could have existed after Nashville, 
is not the vote of 109 to 3 sufficiently conclusive, when 
coupled with the fact that no pressure was exerted to 
anyone to influence this vote? Was this not also the 
feeling of all three memberships when face to face with 
the spirit of enthusiasm that existed at Nashville? 

10. And lastly, in Section 6 it is said: 

“Experience of the representatives of our asso- 
ciation on the Mill Supply Council were most unsat- 
isfactory, despite the fact that the Council was 
created for exactly the same objects now proposed 
by manufacturers who advocate one association. 
Prior attempts to establish closer co-operation with 
them as far back as November, 1926, likewise failed. 
The proposed amalgamation is litle more than an- 
other Mill Supply Council in more elaborate form. 
That is admitted by those who understand the plan. 
The Council was intended to bring us together for 
our common good. The united association seeks 
nothing more.” 

This, from our standpoint, is far from the fact. Our 
association, by its clear and firm “Noronic” resolutions, 
entered the Council only as a means of working out this 
larger plan as a plainly stated necessity to the achieve- 
ment of real results. Our position was understood aid 
accepted by the distributors. We opposed at every step 
the representation of the Council as a panacea in itself, 
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and never took it seriously as such, and last spring 
we even issued a pamphlet to make this clear to every 
one, and to show why the Council failed by departing 
from the pre-arranged plan. 

In conclusion, we recommend to our association that 
for the balance of this fiscal year that we each of us 
by word and deed, wherever possible, make it known to 
our individual distributor friends that we shall be with 
them whenever they show that they really want us as 
true associates in the cause which means so much to 
them, and that it would be nothing short of a calamity 
if their position should force the manufacturers to join 
with dealers against dealers for the dealers. But if that 
should be the final result of the present inaction, this 
report should free us of all responsibility therefor. 

Respectfully submitted, 
The Executive and Advisory Boards, 
American Supply and Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Association. 
FROM MINUTES OF JUNE 6TH MEETING 

APPENDIX B.-—Extracts from minutes 
nati Meeting, June 6th, 1928: 

Mr. Puchta then addressed the meeting and stated that 
the members and alternates of the National committee 
held a meeting at Cleveland, Ohio, on May 29th, the pur- 
pose of which meeting was to discuss and outline plans 
for a single association for the purpose of submitting 
their conclusions at the present meeting. 

Mr. Welles proceeded to read from the minutes of 
the Cleveland meeting, following which Mr. Puchta made 
a motion instructing the chairman to appoint a sub- 
committee of three, consisting of the presidents of each 
of the respective associations, to draft a constitution 
and by-laws to be submitted at the next meeting of this 
committee; this sub-committee to be empowered with 
authority to employ legal counsel and such other assist- 
ance as may be required. The expenses of this commit- 
tee to be paid out of the treasury of the new associa- 
tion if formed, and if not formed, to be pro-rated be- 
tween the three existing organizations. This motion was 
put to a vote and unanimously carried. 

Mr. Puchta then proceeded to analyze in detail, in 
which he was joined by all members present, the general 
plan as outlined on page 22 of the pamphlet headed ‘‘Re- 
port of Your Council Members on the Mill Supply Sit- 
uation” prepared by the American Association. The 
complete outline was divided into sections, and each sec- 
tion being individually voted upon. 

Section No. 1. Broadly, the most important and es- 
sential feature of it would be a common secretariat, con- 
sisting of a full time general manager and such assist- 
ants, general or special, as the undertakings and services 
determined by the members of the board of directors 
would require.” 

This section was unanimously approved. 

Section No. 2. “Each present association would be- 
come a division—Southern dealers, National dealers, all 
manufacturers, each with equal representation on the 
board.” 

Approved. 

Section ivo. 3. “To insure independence and protec- 
tion to each division against numerical and financial 
preponderance, it should be provided that in vital mat- 
ters of trade policy or financial burden, each division 
should vote separately, and that the concurrent approval 
of each division shall be required to make a policy ef- 
fective.” 

This section was debated at considerable length, since 
it required consent of a majority of each of the re- 
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spective groups to carry any measure in which all groups 
will have a specific interest. Two distributors, one from 
each association, thought the majority of all members 
should control. The vote being 7-2 in favor of divisional 
voting, objection was withdrawn, and the vote made 
unanimous. 

Section No. 4. “This principle could, and probably 
should be extended to similarly important directors’ ac- 
tions. Thus each division would have the same veto 
power that the houses of congress do in our government, 
the idea being that real progress must be a matter of co- 
operation and good will, not of voting power.” 

This section was discussed at considerable length, and 
it was the sense of the meeting that proposed actions of 
the board of directors could not be passed upon by this 
committee. 

Section No. 5. “In matters less vital, such as conven- 
tion sites, choice of officers, etc., this would not be neces- 
sary. The important thing, however, is that there would 
be no opportunity for another failure to hold the triple 
convention, and no opportunity for progress to be re- 
tarded or good will endangered by reason of the rela- 
tions or rivalries as between separate staffs, or of the 
separate units working at cross purposes. The common 
and neutral staff would be equally the servant of each 
group, equally their confidant, in case any of the groups 
should wish to continue, create and pay for any partic- 
ular confidential service as heretofore.” 

Approved. 

Section No. 6. “Convention locations should rotate by 
zones, say East, South, Central, and the presidents should 
likewise rotate annually, with the chairmen of the three 
groups each a vice-president.” 

Approved. 

Section No. 7. “The purpose of the association would, 
of course, be the improvement of the conditions of dealer 
distribution by the aid and co-operative good will of the 
manufacturers in an organized way. There would ob- 
viusly be no place and no advantage of membership for 
any manufacturer who did not practice dealer distribu- 
tion as far as possible; no place for the dealer who would 
not actively co-operate in the common cause.” 

Section No. 8. “Much of the contemplated improve- 
ment would come from the common secretariat alone, but 
obviously the perpetuation of separate member officers 
and directors would leave room for a continuation of 
separate association decisions, and detract somewhat 
from that unity of purpose otherwise possible.” 

Sections 7 and 8 were discussed jointly, and it was 
the expression of the meeting that the secretary be sub- 
sidiary to the board of directors in all matters, but that 
he have a personnel and be vested with all the necessary 
power and authority to execute the orders of the board. 
These sections were not put to a vote, and further action 
was deferred until next meeting of the committee. 

Section No. 9. “As to its financing, there are various 
methods. Dues can be uniform for every member, or 
uniform for each division in total, or they can be appor- 
tioned according to the budget of the special services 
required by each group in excess of those services com- 
mon to all. While favoring the last named principle, 
so that special group service can be added as desired by 
any one group from time to time on the “pay-as-you- 
go” basis, without exciting the concern of the other 
groups, we nevertheless recognize that most of the costly 
services are required by the dealers, and that the man- 
ufacturers should expect to share in this to some extent 
beyond their pro-rata portion. In fact, for the accom- 
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plishment of the ideals we have had in mind, we realize 
that a substantial increase in the dues must be ex- 
pected on this basis, but that we must measure un- 
grudgingly in the light of the improvement affected.” 


Mr. Keeling moved that the dues be uniform for all 
members of the association. This motion was put to a 
vote and unanimously carried. 


Mr. Dixon Williams moved that the drafting commit- 
tee of three be requested to prepare a budget covering 
the annual expenditures of the new association, to be 
submitted at the next meeting of the full committee. 
This budget to be the basis for fixing the amount of 
the members’ dues. 


This motion was unanimously carried. 


t was the sentiment of the discussion, which followed 
this motion, that the dues be placed at a minimum 
amount, preferably $75, the present dues of the National 
and Southern Associations. 


Section No. 10. “For some time past this association 
has stressed the fact that the basis of improvement of 
dealer distribution must be the local district in the 
dealers’ organization, the individual industry in the man- 
ufacturers—whether you call it association or division. 
To this end our ideal has been the meeting of each in- 
dustry (much like the Bolt and Nut Industry) with a 
committee of dealers reporting back to their entire mem- 
bership through a common staff officer present at such 
meetings as the neutral agent of both groups.” 

This section was then voted upon and unanimously 
approved. The balance of the plan, being largely ex- 
planatory, was approved in principle but not submitted 
to vote. 


Mr. Doe then moved that the board of directors should 


consist of fifteen members, five chosen by the Northern 


division of distributors, five from the Southern division 
and five from the Manufacturers’ division, to serve for 
a period of two years. For the first year, two members 
of each group are to be appointed for a period of one 
year, and, three members of each group for a period of 
two years. These appointments to be ratified by the 
membership of each association jointly with the sub- 
mission of the constitution and by-laws for the new or- 
ganization. This resolution was put to a vote and unan- 
imously carried. 

Mr. Brisbin then moved that the officers shall consist 
of a president and three vice-presidents, respectively 
the chairman of each division. Each division shall also 
select a vice-chairman, who shall assist the chairman of 
his division, and succeed the chairman in the event of 
the latter’s disability. This motion was carried. 

Mr. J. H. Williams then moved that the office of 
secretary and treasurer be combined under one term of 
general manager. This motion was discussed at con- 
siderable length, several questioning the advisability of 
placing the association funds in the hands of a hired sec- 
retary. They held that one of the directors should as- 
sume the office of treasurer. The matter was further 
discussed, following which the chairman placed the mo- 
tion before the meeting as originally made by Mr. Wil- 
liams. The motion was seconded and then unanimously 
carried. 

Mr. Strong then moved that the office of president of 
the association be rotated between the three respective 
groups, the order of rotation to be drawn by lot. This 
motion was put to a vote and unanimously carried. 
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Mr. Puchta moved, and the motion was unanimously 
adopted, that the board of directors be empowered to 
appoint such committees as the board may from time 
deem necessary. 


Mr. Puchta then moved that the name of the new as- 
sociation be the National Mill Supply Association, with 
existing groups to be known as Northern Distributors, 
Southern Distributors and Manufacturers. Mr. Doe 
suggested the name of the American Mill Supplies Asso- 
ciation. Mr. J. H. Williams suggested the name of the 
United Mill Supplies Association. Mr. Keeling suggested 
as a proper name Mill Supplies Association of America. 
The latter name seemed to meet with more general favor, 
but definite action was deferred until the next meeting. 


Mr. Williams then suggested that the committee of 
three be authorized to provide for additional subdivisions 
if in their judgment the same were desirable. 


Mr. J. H. Williams then moved that the qualifica- 
tions for directors of the new association be incorporated 
in the by-laws, these qualifications to require that a 
director must be an officer or partner of the business 
he represents. This motion was put to a vote and 
carried. 

Mr. Brisbin then moved that only manufacturers and 
distributors of mill supplies be members of this associa- 
tion, to be so stated in the by-laws. This motion was 
put to a vote and carried. 


Mr. J. H. Williams suggested that a convention be 
called in the fall of this year for the purpose of assem- 
bling all the members as far as possible under the new 
association. This was approved. 


Mr. Strong then proposed that the annual convention 
be held in the fall of each year instead of in the spring, 
as heretofore, with quarterly meetings of the directors. 
Although not put to a vote, it met with the approval of 
the members. 


Mr. Doe suggested that the association carry out a 
definite program of expenditures along the following 
lines: 


Appropriation for general manager’s office. 
Appropriation for manufacturers. 
Appropriation for national advertising campaign. 


Mr. Dixon C. Williams suggested that the association 
be incorporated. 


The drafting committee reported that they would meet 
for their first session at the Union League Club, Chi- 
cago, Ills., June 8th. 


The chairman then stated that the next meeting of 
the full committee will be on Tuesday, June 26th, 10:00 
A. M., at the Cincinnati Club, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


At the suggestion of Mr. Puchta, the following state- 
ment, which was approved of by all members, was pre- 
pared for submission to the trade press and for dis- 
tribution to the members of each association through 
their respective secretaries: 


“The Joint Committee of the National Supply & Ma- 
chinery Distributors’ Association, The Southern Supply 
& Machinery Dealers’ Association, and the American 
Supply & Machinery Manufacturers’ Association, ap- 
pointed at the Nashville Convention, met in Cincinnati, 
June 5th. 


“The opinion was unanimous that one association of 
national character, consisting of the three associations, 


(Continued on Page 115) 
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Mill Supply Distributors 











THE Graton & Knight Company calls your attention to the com- 
plete line of Leather Belting, Rubber Belting and Specialties which 


it can furnish Mill Supply Distributors. 





All of these products carry our guarantee of strictly high quality. 


This line offers the Mill Supply Distributor a real opportunity for 


volume and allows a fine margin of profit. 


These products include: 


Flat Leather Transmission Rubber Goods, Leather Pick- 
Belting ers, Lug Straps, and other 
Link “V” Leather Belting Loom Straps 


Rewad Leather Biting Woven Textile Lug Straps 


Automobile Fan Belts 
Leather Cups “U” and Flange 
Packings 


a toring ble and Leather Washers, Discs and 
evator Kubber belting other miscellaneous 


A complete line of Mechanical products 


Lace Leathers 


Belt Cements and Dressings 


We shall be glad to send additional information to jobbers who are 


interested in handling these products. 
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Power Transmission Association 


Holds Annual Meeting 


Reports Made at Second Annual Session in New York, Decem- 
ber 6th, Show Record of Accomplishment 


The second annual meeting of the Power Transmission 
Association was held Thursday, December 6th, in the 
Hotel Commodore, New York. Directors of the associa- 
tion held a breakfast and meeting at 8:30 o’clock in the 
morning, and this was followed at noon by registration, 
and the annual luncheon and business meeting of the 
association proper. The seventy-six present at the an- 
nual luncheon and meeting provided a good representa- 
tion of the membership, and included several non-mem- 
bers and representatives of the business press. 

At the organization meeting of the board of directors 
following the annual session, officers of the association 
were re-elected as follows: 

President—W. H. Fisher, T. B. Wood’s Sons Company, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


Vice-Presidents (Each representing a division of the 
Willard, 


association)—F. H. Graton & Knight Co., 


president, vice-presidents and treasurer form the execu- 
tive committee. 
EIGHT DIRECTORS ELECTED 

At the 1927 meeting of the Power Transmission As- 
sociation, directors were chosen for one, two and three 
year terms. At this last meeting the places on the 
board of directors made vacant by expiration of the one 
year terms were filled, each man being chosen to serve 
three years. Those elected and the divisions they rep- 
resent are as follows: George B. Mitchell, Union Drawn 
Steel Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. (Power Transmission Di- 
vision); Edward H. Ball, Chicago Belting Co., Chicago 
(Leather Belting Division); Z. F. Harshton, Imperial 
Belting Co., Chicago (Fabric Belting Division); A. E. 
Pyott, Pyott Foundry’ Co., Chicago (Pulley Division) ; 
H. T. Hallowell, Standard Pressed Steel Co., Jenkintown, 
Pa. (Hanger Division); William D. Young, Cling-Sur- 
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Re-Elected by Power Transmission Association. 








Left to Right—-W. H. Fisher, President; W. S. Hays, Secretary; L. H. 


Shingle, Treasurer. 


Worcester, Mass.; Benjamin A. Keiley, R. & J. Dick Co., 
Inc., Passaic, N. J.; William R. Simpson, The American 
Pulley Co., Philadelphia; F. L. Curtis, The Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Co., Passaic, N. J.; S. A. Ellicson, Chicago 
Pulley & Shafting Co., Chicago; Wylie K. Lee, Clipper 
Belt Lacer Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; E. D. McKown, 
Hans Rees’ Sons, New York; R. C. Ball, Philadelphia 
Gear Works, Philadelphia. 

Secretary—W. S. Hays. 

Treasurer—L. H. Shingle, Shingle-Gibb Leather Co., 
Philadelphia. 

All of these officers are now serving their third terms, 
except Mr. Ball, who was chosen as a vice-president in 
December, 1927, to represent the then newly created 
chain gear and speed reduction mechanism division. The 


face Co., Buffalo (Accessories Division); Henry W. 
30yd, Armour Leather Co., Chicago (Tanners and Cur- 
ried Leather Division); R. J. Howison, The Whitney 
Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. (Chain Gear and Speed Re- 
duction Mechanism Division). All of these men were 
members of the board previously except Mr. Pyott, who 
succeeds George L. Reeves, Reeves Pulley Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ind., and Mr. Howison, who succeeds D. G. 
Wheeler, also of the Whitney company. 

Holdover members of the board of directors, the years 
they have yet to serve and the divisions they represent 
are as follows: George C. Miller, Dodge Manufacturing 
Corp., Mishawaka, Ind., two years, and J. E. Henry, The 
Medart Company, St. Louis, one year (Power Transmis- 
sion Division); F. H. Willard, Graton & Knight Co., 
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Each constitutes a distinct improvement. Take 
the self-grinding feature, for instance. All valves 
are alike in that they leak when the seat and 
disc are coated with accumulated scale and 
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Worcester, Mass., two years, and George H. Fisher, The 
Fisher Leather Belting Co., Inc., Philadelphia, one year 
(Leather Belting Division); Benjamin A. Keiley, R. & 
J. Dick Co., Inc., Passaic, N. J., two years, and John F. 
Duffy, Scandinavia Belting Co., Newark, N. J., one year 
(Fabric Belting Division); William R. Simpson, The 
American Pulley Co., Philadelphia, two years, and S. P. 
Browning, The Ohio Valley Pulley Works, Inc., Mays- 
ville, Ky., one year (Pulley Division); S. A. Ellicson, 
Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co., Chicago, two years, and 
Charles M. Murray, Transmission Ball Bearing Co., Inc., 
Buffalo, one year (Hanger Division); Wylie K. Lee, 
Clipper Belt Lacer Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., two years, 
and H. A. Buzby, Keystone Lubricating Co., Philadel- 
phia, one year (Accessories Division); E. D. McKown, 
Hans Rees’ Sons, New York, two years, and Hiram §S. 
Brown, Central Leather Co., New York, one year (Tan- 
ners and Curried Leather Division); F. L. Curtis, The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co., Passaic, N. J., two years 
(Rubber Belting Division) ; R. C. Ball, Philadelphia Gear 
Works, Philadelphia, two years, and F. A. Emmons, 
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These Three Men Were Re-Elected Vice-Presidents of the Power Transmission Association. 
Keiley, William R. Simpson, S. A. Ellicson. 


Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co., Chicago, one year 
(Chain Gear and Speed Reduction Mechanism Division). 
EXHIBIT OF PUBLICITY INTERESTING 

Features of the annual meeting of the Power Trans- 
mission Association were the reports of President Fisher, 
Secretary Hays, W. W. French, chairman of the mer- 
chandising advisory committee, and William Staniar, 
chairman of the board of advisory engineers, and the 
recommendations made, together with an exhibit of ad- 
vertising and editorial accomplishments during the last 
year. 

Naturally, with such a large membership as the asso- 
ciation has, which is scattered fairly well over the coun- 
try, the pressure of individual members’ own business 
often prevents a close watch by many on the activities 
of the organization, but as the meeting brought out the 
accomplishments of the several committees, interest 
turned to enthusiasm. 

The reports showed that the association made great 
progress during 1928, one of the most notable achieve- 
ments of the year being the excellent and widespread pub- 
licity secured for the association and its work. The exhibit 
of advertising and editorial publicity at the annual meet- 
ing was very interesting. This display consisted of large 
panels showing much of the advertising and editorial 
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material appearing in the various publications. Thirty- 
two magazines were used during 1928 for association 
publicity, with a total of 142 pages of advertising and 
more than 609 pages of editorial matter. The advertis- 
ing campaign, made possible largely by members donating 
some of their scheduled space in publications, is one of 
the outstanding accomplishments of industrial co-opera- 
tive publicity effort, and it has set the stage for worth 
while sales efforts on the part of all members, officials 
of the association believe. 

It was brought out at the meeting that ‘the slogan em- 
blem of the Power Transmission Association had been 
used considerably more than 3,500,000 times during the 
year. The “Drive Right” booklet enjoyed a circulation 
of well over 30,000, and, from present indications, the 
booklet, “Driving Right at Cadillac-LaSalle,” will enjoy 
an even greater circulation. 

The association voted to request the National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers Association to carry out the rec- 
ommendation of the board of advisory engineers that 
the electrical association develop a method or simple 
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Left to Right—Benjamin A. 


apparatus for testing alignment of shafting and motors. 
All other recommendations were referred to the board 
of directors, which, in turn, in the organization meeting 
following the main session, referred all matters to the 
executive committee. W. W. French, chairman of the 
merchandising advisory committee, is to prepare a plan 
for presentation to the executive committee, which will 
meet this month. 

It is interesting to note that the publicity exhibit will 
be shown again in February at the regional meeting in 
Chicago, which will be held at the same time as the 
Fourth Midwestern Engineering and Power Exposition. 

The Power Transmission Association had a booth at 
the Seventh National Exposition of Power and Mechan- 
ical Engineering, in space donated by exposition officials. 

Accomplishments of the Power Transmission Associa- 
tion during the last year are dealt with in some detail 
in the reports made at the meeting, which are carried in 
part or in full in this issue of MILL SUPPLIES. 

President Fisher’s report was as follows: 

President Fisher’s Address 

Having completed the second year of its official existence 
and being now about to enter the third year, the Power 
Transmission Association has lived long enough to permit 
reasonably safe judgment on its worth to the industries of 
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which it is composed, and to lay definite plans for future 
operation, based upon the experience gained during these 
two years. 

Most of our efforts during our first two years have been 
along the line of building an organization, and having estab- 
lished a good foundation upon which to work, it should be our 
purpose today to perfect and put into effect definite plans for 
our future work which will promote the best interests of 
the industries represented in our membership. For carrying 
on this future work, we have developed an organization 
which enables the several related industries to function as a 
unit with the assurance that their co-operative efforts will 
produce results which could not be accomplished effectively 
or economically by individual manufacturers or small groups 
acting independently. 

The officers and members of the board of directors repre- 
sent every industry which would benefit through the work 
of the association, and in every instance leading men of the 
industry who are vitally interested in their own business 
have accepted these positions and are giving unstintedly of 
their time and experience to further this movement. 

MUCH GOOD PUBLICITY SECURED 

While it is difficult to enumerate many actual accomplish- 
ments, because of the practical impossibility of securing tan- 
gible evidence of when or where our efforts have guided users 
of power to consider our arguments and to use our products, 


OEE 





it is nevertheless a fact that our work has created an atmos- 
phere that is inspiring the consideration of transmission 
problems in a manner more unbiased than has prevailed in 
the past. Much credit for this condition must be given to 
our merchandising advisory committee, which, through the 
splendid co-operation of the business press, secured for the 
association an unusual amount of editorial discussion, and 
through the remarkable co-operation and liberal interest of 
our members, obtained an amazing amount of space in the 
advertising pages of many trade publications. 

This distinctive accomplishment is without question an 
outstanding co-ordinated, co-operative campaign in the in- 
dustrial selling field of 1928. No other association can boast 
of a greater amount of business paper space devoted to its 
interest or to promoting its objectives, and no other asso- 
ciation can boast of obtaining this amount of atmosphere 
creating benefit for such a small expenditure of money. In 
fact, the value of the advertising space devoted to the “‘Drive 
Right” campaign exceeds, by a considerable sum, the total 
income of the association, and is many times the actual in- 
vestment of any member. 

We have profited by this extraordinary example of modern 
business co-operation and teamwork among the advertising 
executives of our members in the work of the association. 
Now that we have succeeded in creating such a splendid 
atmosphere and stage setting, we should, as an organization, 
continue this activity in 1929 and subsequent years, with the 
definite purpose of obtaining sales for our various products 
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from the fertile soi! of the industrial plants of our country 
where this advertising seed has been sown during the past 
year. 

The board of advisory engineers has done a wonderful 
work in securing and studying the available information in 
the field for power users, and it has made constructive rec- 
ommendations which reflect its researeh work. The chair- 
man of the board has published a splendid treatise which is 
a decided contribution to the technical works on the subject 
of transmission. This has been financed and carried on 
entirely outside of the association, but has certainly been 
brought to a more speedy conclusion because of the activi- 
ties of the association. It is another accomplishment in the 
comprehensive plan of the association to sponsor and obtain 
the publication of constructive data. 

A splendid survey of the Cadillac-LaSalle plant by Frank 
E. Gooding has heen given wide publicity, and it is hoped 
that in the next few months many members will give it wider 
publicity through their direct mail efforts, using the reprint 
which is available at actual printing cost. 

The secretary has perfected wherever possible necessary 
contacts for studies by research groups in power using in- 
dustries to bring out the facts regarding the most economical 
and efficient methods of power transmission. He has been 
able to save us time and money by representing the entire 


industry at conferences with government departments and 














Left to Right—R. C. Bail, Who Was Re-elected a Vice-President of Power Transmission Association; W. W. French, Chair- 
man, Merchandising Advisory Committee, and William Staniar, Chairman, Board of Advisory Engineers, Who Made Inter- 
esting Reports at Annual Meeting. 


representatives of societies and related industries. This 
would involve a tremendous sum of money in time and ex- 
pense if each of us had to send a representative to these 
conferences, whereas, with the association functioning, we 
are assured that these other organized efforts are developing 
along lines of best practice and protection of our respective 
interests. 

CO-OPERATION FROM BUSINESS PRESS AND POWER SHOWS 

Because of the impartial character of the educational work 
being done by the association, we have received unlimited 
co-operation from the business press, and the power shows in 
New York and Chicago have given us space to be used to 
inform power users and others visiting these shows about 
our organization and the value of paying greater attention 
to the transmission and distribution of power in industry 
today. 

Reports to be made by the chairman of the board of ad- 
visory engineers and the chairman of the merchandising 
advisory committee will give more in detail the accomplish- 
ments of the association during the year, and will also make 
recommendations for future work. 

In carrying out the objects of the association, which pri- 
marily are to promote the most efficient and economical dis- 
tribution of power, it is planned that the association will 
function in such a manner as will foster the interests of its 
members and those related to the production and utilization 
of mechanical power transmission appurtenances and acces- 
sories, as well as those of the dealers and distributors han- 
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THE SUPPLY HOUSE serves as a local ware- 
house for hundreds of manufacturers, whose 
products are used in the industrial plants in its 
territory. This organized warehousing service 
makes the economical distribution of supplies 
and equipment possible. 


THE SUPPLY HOUSE makes it unnecessary for 
the industries it serves to carry their own supply 
stocks, which would mean money tied up, depre- 
ciation in some lines, and irregular deliveries. 


THE SUPPLY HOUSE has experienced buyers, 
familiar with sources of supply, and buys in 
sufficient quantities to secure favorable prices 
for its customers. 


THE SUPPLY HOUSE offers a choice of mer- 
chandise in many lines, enabling the user to 
select that best adapted to his purpose. 


THE SUPPLY HOUSE constantly meets the 
emergency needs of its customers, delivering 
quickly repair parts and supplies necessary to 


keep plants running. It’s the service station for 
industrial plants. 


THE SUPPLY HOUSE simplifies for users the 
task of buying supplies. Unifies orders, deliveries, 
invoices and payments. 


THE SUPPLY HOUSE knows its field intimately 
through its salesmen, whose knowledge of indus- 
trial supplies is at the service of buyers. 


THE SUPPLY HOUSE is constantly offering new 
and improved supplies and equipment to its 
trade. A new piece of equipment may mean an 
additional profit. 


THE SUPPLY HOUSE is recognized as the most 
efficient and economical medium for distributing 
supplies to the industries. The function of the 
manufacturer is manufacturing—not distributing. 


THE SUPPLY HOUSE is the shock absorber for 
industry. By easing the daily bumps and jolts, 
it keeps industries in regular operation, proving 
that it is an essential organization in any indus- 
trial community. 


We invite you to make our supply house your buying headquarters. 
Insure the uninterrupted operation of your plant by giving it com- 


petent supply service. 


Progressive Mill Supply Co. 


Enterprise City, Ohio 


General Supplies and Equipment for All Forms of Industrial Activity 





This is the sixth in the MILL SUPPLIES series of Distributors’ advertisements. 
stock carrying the name, address and descriptive line of the distributor placing the order. 


1500, $14.60; 2000, $20.85. Address Mill Supplies, 537 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Mitt Suppries 


Reprints will be supplied printed in two colors on India tint enamel 
Prices, f.o.b. Chicago: 500 reprints, $8.20; 750, $10; 1000, $11.45; 
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dling power transmission equipment. The possibilities of 
such an organization are unlimited and could be enumerated 
indefinitely. Ne 

Our purpose is a thoroughly legitimate one, and it should 
constantly be borne in mind that we are not organized to 
combat or fight electric driving, but to direct our efforts 
toward honestly developing and promoting the use of our 
own products by advocating the right drive for given in- 
stallations whether the prime mover be an electric motor, a 
steam or gas engine, water wheel, or any other form of de- 
veloped power. 

With a continuance of the united effort evidenced this past 
year, there can be no doubt as to the success of the associa- 
tion and the benefit to the various co-operating industries 
and each individual member of this organization. 

Treasurer Shingle’s report followed. 

Secretary W. S. Hays then delivered his report, which 
was in part as follows: 

Report of Secretary Hays 

The key or principle of modern selling as expressed by 
advertising experts is: “The greatest single advancement 
ever made in selling methods was the discovery that the 
thing to sell was not the article itself, but its uses and en- 
joyments and advantages.” From the start the Power Trans- 
mission Association has recognized this principle. “Drive 
Right,” the slogan, backed up by the declaration, “the most 
efficient and economical distribution of power,” has been 
broadcast to power users. This hasn’t been to sell belts, 
pulleys, chains, gears and other transmission devices, but 
to sell their use, the economies and advantages of their use in 
modern industry. 

The products of the members are not mass consumption 
articles. Their use is limited to power using plants and in- 
dustries. Engineering governs the demand and specification. 
Economies, too, play a part—production records of driven 
machines, costs of installation and other points buyers must 
consider in selecting the products of Power Transmission 
Association members. To offset the economies of group 
drives and their other advantages, modern trend toward 
individual compact drives and _ self-contained units has 
created sales arguments and alleged advantages for such 
drives. 

ASSOCIATION FORMED TO FILL DEFINITE NEED 

There was formerly such a diversity of opinion even 
among competitors selling the same type of drive that power 
users were hesitant to change or modernize their layouts. 
Their was a need for an impartial, centralized information 
organization of engineering standing with the professional 
societies and the government. The Power Transmission As- 
sociation was formed. A year ago you formulated a pro- 
gramme and policy. The year 1928 saw it carried through. 
Thanks are certainly due the various volunteer committees 
and officers. An analysis of Power Transmission Association 
results may encourage greater appreciation of Mr. Shingle’s 
report and what Power Transmission Association members 
got this year for their dues. 

Mr. Hays then stated he knew no similar organization 
which could show such results for the money invested in 
it as could the Power Transmission Association. Al- 
though of the one hundred members of the association 
only twenty-nine pay $150 a year, and the remainder 
much less, they had secured great benefits, which he pro- 
ceeded to list. 

They had had the equivalent of $25,000 worth of ad- 
vertising space and direct mail campaigns, he said. To 
have raised that sum from members of the association 
would have cost additional time and expense. 

GREAT MONEY SAVING IN PUBLICITY WORK 

Had it not been for the voluntary co-operative pub- 
licity efforts of the advertising managers of member 
companies and the merchandising advisory committee, 
and had it been necessary to secure the services of an 
agency to handle the account, write the copy, prepare the 
art work, etc., it would have cost the association from 
$3,000 to $5,000 more. Chairman French of the mer- 
chandising advisory committee, with the help of other 
members of the committee and other advertising men, 
did all this work gratis for the association, except for 
the cost of extra plates made from the copy. Contact and 


co-operation of the association with the business press 
and engineering societies developed special services and 
editorial features worth several thousand dollars more, 
according to Mr. Hays. 

Representation of the Power Transmission Association 
at standardization conferences, government reporting 
group meetings and conferences of machinery and equip- 
ment manufacturers saved members the time and ex- 
pense of attending, and yet assured proper recognition 
of the industry and the maintainance of its place in mod- 
ern engineering and mechanical equipment. The 1927 
surveys were reproduced at only a small cost to the asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Hays estimated that, all told, members secured the 
benefits that would have accrued from a fund of $40,000, 
whereas their dues investment amounted to only about 
twenty percent of that. 

Members reporting on business showed an average 
gain of 20 percent for the first ten months of 1928 com- 
pared with the same period in 1927. 

The secretary stated that the association, in answering 
all inquiries as to old and new installations, stressed effi- 
ciency; also in all its surveys, backed up members’ indi- 
vidual efforts to have their products used to greater 
advantage. 

Mr. Hays called attention to the fact that 1928 had 
seen the completion of new text books for the field. The 
handy data book, he.said, is nearly ready to publish. This 
is designed to supply a long felt want for consolidated 
data for designers and practical men. If approved, this 
book could be ready by the end of 1928 and stand as a 
tangible and valuable achievement of the board of ad- 
visory engineers’ programme for the year. 

ASSOCIATION HAD GOOD FINANCIAL RECORD 

He declared that a study of other associations’ budgets 
and proposals for operations, office rent and staff would 
show they ranged from $7,200 to $12,000 per year, so 
the much lower expense of the Power Transmission Asso- 
ciation for these items was an indication of its efficient 
record and of the purchasing intelligence of the officers 
and directors. 

Follow-up letters sent to those behind several hundred 
new construction or alteration projects were designed to 
make recipients think of transmission and be in a recep- 
tive mood for propositions of members of the association, 
he said. 

Mr. Hays then urged members to back up the recom- 
mendations of the merchandising advisory committee, 
and expressed the thanks of the secretary’s office to all 
members, the merchandising advisory committee and 
board of advisory engineers for their co-operation during 
the year and their prompt replies to all communications. 

The report of the merchandising advisory committee, 
delivered by W. W. French, advertising manager, Dodge 
Manufacturing Corporation, Mishawaka, Ind., was as 
follows: 

Report of Merchandising Advisory Committee 

Acting under the instructions of the association given at 
the annual meeting in December, 1927, your committee has 
carried out the programme submitted at that time, and offers 
the following summary of results obtained. 

Two regional meetings of manufacturers and distributors 
were held during the year, one in Philadelphia with an 
attendance of 102, and one in Chicago with an attendance 
of 105. Both of these meetings succeeded in impressing dis- 
tributors with the serious purpose of our organization and 

undoubtedly impressed them with the importance of our 
effort as it would affect their sales efforts on belting and 
power transmission equipment. The Philadelphia meeting 
was addressed by William Staniar, chairman of the board of 
advisory engineers, and the Chicago meeting by Robert W. 
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‘PIONEER”’ Steel 
Hanger costs less to 
stock than any other 
and is now so well in- 
troduced that it almost 
sells itself. Millions in 
actual use. Steady re- 
peat business brings 
sure profits 
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New uses are being 
found right along for 
the “UNBRAKO” 
Socket Head Cap 
Screw; the sales, there- 
fore, are increasing, 

and rapidly. Don’t 
miss this opportunity. 
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“HALLOWELL” Steel Truck—One of 2745 
standard sizes and styles. 
similar corner fixtures are all interchangeable. 
The “HALLOWELL” Steel Top is smooth and 
will not splinter, never gets soggy; no screw 
or nail heads to scratch and tear. 
“HALLOWELL” is easy to push. 


These unique specialty lines — widely 
advertised — respond wonderfully, you 
will find, to a little push and pep. 

















“HALLOWELL"” Steel Truck -Chassis a welded unit, no joints, bolts or nuts 
to work loose. Top solid sheet of heavy steel; cost of maintenance practically nil; 
will last for years and years yet the price is so low that by comparison wood seems 
extravagant. Repeat orders steadily increasing. 
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“HALLOWELL” Steel 





ready for use. As 
they are rigid as rocks, 
give absolute satisfac- 
tion and cost little, it’s 
The no wonder they are 
ready sellers. 


Rugged—built 


Benches save time and 


hire—no lumber to buy. 





Patented 


*‘HALLOWELL” Steel 
Collars are recognized 
to be the best made. 
Their quality,combined 
with their high polish 
and low price, explains 
their great popularity. 


“UNBRAKO-s 





“UNBRAKO” Hollow 
Set Screws stand up 
under strains that 
wreck other screws 
Similarly tested. 
and naturally the 
“UNBRAKO” has be- 
come very popular— 
—in other words—it’s 
easy to sell. 





Bench Legs have be- Patd. Pats. Pend. 

come very popular be- ‘““HALLOWELL” 

cause they can be 

picked up from stock, money. No Carpenter to 


Can't splinter or burn. 
for years. Standard 


lengths easily joined for continuous benches. 
Steel Bench Drawers protect tools. Complete 
line of Steel Benches, Steel Tables, Steel Tool 
Stands—all lines in stock ready to ship. 
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Drake, International Harvester Company, Deering Works, as 
well as by several executives of the association. 

The co-operative advertising campaign carried on during 
the year, and conducted without expense to the association 
except for incidental expenditures of less than $500, has un- 
doubtedly succeeded in establishing the Power Transmission 
Association very definitely in the industrial field. The scope 
of the campaign included such important fields as paper, 
textiles, steel, mining, lumber, which were covered by spe- 
cialized or vertical trade papers, and the entire industrial 
field was covered very thoroughly by general or horizontal 
industrial papers, such as /ndustrial Engineering, Power, 
Power Transmission, Mill and Factory Illustrated, MILL SuP- 
PLIES, and others. 

Association advertising appeared in thirty-two industrial 
papers. A total of one hundred and forty-two pages of 
straight association advertising appeared during the year. 
In addition, over six hundred pages of editorial matter were 
published in the industria! press. Twenty-seven association 
members contributed the advertising space. 

Thirty-five thousand copies of the “Drive Right” booklet 
were distributed. Six hundred copies of the “1927 Power 
Transmission Survey” were purchased and distributed by 
members. Under commission from the committee, Frank E. 
Gooding completed a survey of the Cadillac-LaSalle plant, 
and this survey is now available in booklet form for distri- 
bution- by members. 

The “Drive Right” emblem of the association appeared 
three and one half-million times during the year. The ex- 
hibit at the Power Show was arranged through the efforts 
of the committee and your executive office. The preparation 
of a data book was started and about three hundred pages 
of manuscript are ready for final editing and publication. 
This can be released immediately in loose leaf form and 
added to frem time to time. 

COMMITTEE SUBMITS RECOMMENDATIONS 

As a result of the year’s work, your committee submits 
the following recommendations for adoption by the member- 
ship: 

1. A revision of the objects of the association so that it 
will be clearly understood that the aim of the organization 
is the promotion of group driving in all cases where this type 
of drive would prove most economical and efficient. 

2. The immediate preparation and publication of a basic 
data book on power transmission which shall combine infor- 
mation of an engineering nature and basic character on both 
belting and power transmitting appliances, such as pulleys, 
shafting, clutches, etc. This will best be accomplished by the 
employment of the same engineer or another, working with 
our consulting engineer and chairman of the board of ad- 
visory engineers, and in co-operation with our membership. 
It is further recommended that the cost of this work be pre- 
determined and that an adequate appropriation be made to 
cover the expense. Inasmuch as this book will be made the 
basis for merchandising and sales promotional effort, the 
responsibility for its production and supervision of its com- 
pilation should be assigned to the merchandising advisory 
committee. 

3. It is further recommended that a market survey be 
made immediately by the committee in co-operation with the 
membership and other agencies to determine the most fertile 
fields in which to promote the group drive idea. This survey 
should take into consideration every factor, either favorable 
or unfavorable, entering into successful sales effort, and 
these markets should be classified in the order of their im- 
portance. 

4. It is further recommended that after this survey has 
been completed, the first field in order of importance be very 
carefully surveyed with a view to determining the proper 
sales approach, and this should include careful tabulation of 
every form ot drive employed in the field, its present effi- 
ciency, and consideration of means for the improvement of 
conditions from the standpoint of all-around operating 
efficiency. 

5. With these facts in hand, the committee will prepare 
promotional matter in the form of booklets, display adver- 
tising, editorial matter and other forms of publicity, which 
will be used by and in the interest of the membership through 
whatever agency may be employed by the committee for this 
purpose. 

6. While the selection of one market at a time is strongly 
urged, it is believed to be essential that we continue our 
co-operative effort along more definite lines in the interest 


of group driving, using wherever possible actual illustrations 
in the form of installations and performance data. 
WORKING WITH THE DISTRIBUTOR 

7. The importance of the distributor as an outlet for belt- 
ing and power transmission must be given serious consid- 
eration, and it should be part of the programme for next 
year to work out a practical plan for personally contacting 
important dealers and explaining the work of the association. 
This contact work should be conducted with the object of 
ascertaining the needs of the distributor for sales informa- 
tion and help, and, with this information in hand, action 
should be taken to prepare and circulate essential data and 
engineering information. This plan contemplates direct con- 
tact with dealers’ salesmen. 

_Our plan also contemplates closer contact with the indi- 
vidual members of the association, with frequent reports of 
progress, service in the form of new construction reports, 
etc., where such information has not been duplicated by other 
agencies. 

It is believed that the adoption of the programme as out- 
lined will not only immediately result in placing at the dis- 
posal of our present membership authoritative information 
for use in sales work, but will enable us to very materially 
increase our present membership and financial resources. 

In closing, we ask a vote of thanks to the management of 
Seventh National Exposition of Power and Mechanical En- 
gineering, the trade press and the Midwestern Engineering 
and Power Exposition and Midwest Power Engineering Con- 
ference for their co-operation in making our work more effec- 
tive this year, and their co-operation in presenting this ex- 
hibit of advertising and editorial material from their respec- 
tive publications. We also wish to thank the twenty-seven 
members who have contributed space to the campaign in 1928, 
and urge them to do likewise and others to join in to make 
our 1929 schedule even more complete and effective. 

Report of Board of Advisory Engineers 

In delivering the report of the board of advisory en- 
gineers, William Staniar, chairman of the board. called 
attention to the fact that this board is composed of 
twenty-five engineers of high standing in some twenty 
different industries—large buyers and users: of trans- 
mission equipment—and that their wealth of experience 
and knowledge is at the command of the members of the 
Power Transmission Association. He stated, however, 
that very few took advantage of the opportunity to secure 
help from the board during the last year, and declared 
it was surprising that members of the association had 
not taken full advantage of the engineering staff they 
had set up. Fully ninety-five percent of the inquiries 
received during the year, he said,- had come from indi- 
viduals and manufacturing organizations not members. 

Mr. Staniar said that there are undoubtedly problems 
of daily occurrence pertaining to belting, bearings, 
clutches, pulleys, chains, reduction units, etc., on which 
considerable trouble and expense would be saved by 
members if they were taken up with the board of ad- 
visory engineers, and called attention to the fact that 
constructive criticisms could have been secured on cata- 
logues, sales campaigns, new designs or contemplated 
changes of existing design. 

He then continued his report substantially as follows: 

At the formation of the board it was the order of the 
executive committee of the association that the board was to 
function as follows: 

(1) To assist the association as a whole in solving various 
transmission problems. (I interpret this to mean that the 
problems of the members could be submitted to the board if 
the member so desired.) 

(2) To act as consultants, if necessary, to industries 
recommended by the association, at a suitable fee. (We have 
answered many mail inquiries from outside industries, but 
none progressed to the stage where fees were required for 
services rendered.) 

(3) To aid in generally improving the mechanical trans- 
mission of power in industry. (I believe we have aided in- 
dustry in transmission articles written by members of the 
board.) 

(4) To assist each other in transmission problems that 
arise in our respective operations. (I interpret this to mean 
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that board members should trade facts and experiences. It 
is not possible to know the actual activity along this line be- 
cause of its personal nature.) 

In regard to my personal activities as chairman of the 
board, I have answered inquiries and solved problems as 
sent to me by our executive secretary. Articles by me on the 
transmission of power mechanically have appeared at fre- 
quent intervals in prominent trade and technical journals. 
My 400-page book, “Mechanical Power Transmission,” has 
just been published by McGraw-Hill Book Company, this 
being a complete non-technical treatise on all phases of 
modern power transmission, written for the plant engineer, 
designing draftsman, millwright and mechanic in under- 
standable language. 

ACTION ON LAST YEAR’S RECOMMENDATIONS 

At the annual meeting of the association, held at the 
Hotel Commodore, December 7th, 1927, the advisory board 
made certain recommendations which have been carried out 
as follows: 

First—(a). Through the splendid advertising campaign of 
the association, users of transmission equipment were in- 
formed of economies and efficiencies of the various mechani- 
cal power transmission methods, appurtenances and acces- 
sories. If a classified list of members is mailed to all new 
construction jobs, with a letter from the office of the asso- 
ciation, the board believes members will receive traceable 
results from this part of the campaign. 

(b). As suggested in association’s advertising and the 
“Drive Right” booklet published by the association and dis- 
tributed to over 30,000 plants, based on an actual survey of 
facts by users themselves, and in many articles by the board 
in publications, dealing vith economies, improvements were 
effected by a more efficient use of group and direct methods 
of drive in many plants throughout the country. Increased 
business reported by many members testifies to that. 

(c). Correspondence and inquiries direct to the office of 
the association, resulting from the direct mail and magazine 
advertising and articles, while not as voluminous as antic- 
ipated, were handled through the office of the association, 
after reference to the board, emphasizing the necessity for 
good engineering practice to simplify the transmission of 
power by the correct uses of equipment. 

(d). During the year, with co-operation of members in- 
terested, articles appeared regarding care, lubrication and 
general maintenance of mechanical transmission equipment. 

(e). The study being made by the government on obsoles- 
cence will show when mechanical transmission equipment 
should be renewed or brought up to date for best economy 
and efficiency. We recommend Power Transmission Asso- 
ciation members and this association keep in touch with this 
work. Contacts have already been made by the secretary 
in the interests of the board and association. 


BOARD PUBLISHED GENERAL TEST DATA 

(f). During the year, wherever possible, members of the 
board did interpret and publish all important general test 
data now in possession of individual members for the benefit 
of the association and power users. 

Second—The budget did not permit the carrying out of 
the recommendations that a study be made to determine the 
best method of assisting users of transmission equipment in 
their respective efforts to obtain the best service and 
eliminate losses from incorrect uses or poor physical condi- 
tion, or the appointment of field men to visit plants and give 
impartial facts regarding correct transmission, as well as 
assisting users to obtain the services of the proper engineer 
of the board of advisory engineers. * * The board, how- 
ever, still feels this recommendation is valuable. 

Third—Regarding the development with electrical manu- 
facturers of a method or simple apparatus for testing align- 
ment of shafting and motors, the board again recommends 
that the Power Transmission Association immediately re- 
quest the National Electrical Manufacturers Association to 
definitely take this up and report as soon as possible. 

Fourth—W. W. French is to be complimented most highly 
for the programme he has started in The Dodge Idea, and 
which is being carried on by Industrial Engineering, Power, 
Industrial Power, Mili and Factory Illustrated, Southern 
Power Journal and other publications, showing conditions and 
locations in various industries where various types of 
transmission equipment have been used to best advantage. 
Through co-ordination of other publications and expansion 
of this service in 1929, the board feels all members will secure 
traceable results and power users and readers of these papers 
an invaluable service. 

Following is a list of those present at the annual meet- 
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ing of the Power Transmission Association, together 
with the companies they represent: 
THE ATTENDANCE LIST 

Alexander Bros., Inc., Philadelphia—H. G. Watson. 

E. P. Alexander & Son, Inc., Philadelphia—-Julian Alexan- 
der. 

The American Pulley Company, Philadelphia—William R. 
Simpson. 

Baldwin Belting & Leather Co., Inc., New York—Fred N. 
Mueller. 

Bird Machine Co., South Walpole, Mass.—Phillips Dennett, 
Stuart E. Frost. 

Bond Foundry & Machine Company, Manheim, Pa., and 
Charles Bond Company, Philadelphia—C. Carter Bond. 

D. P. Brown & Co., Philadelphia—John McCauley, W. W. 
Nichols. 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago-—Edward H. Ball. 

Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co., Chicago—S. A. Ellicson. 

Clipper Belt Lacer Company, Grand Rapids, Mich.—Wylic 
K. Lee. 

Cross Bros. Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y.—R. W. Cross. 

R. & J. Dick Co., Inc., Passaic, N. J—Benjamin A. Keiley. 

Dodge Manufacturing Corp., Mishawaka, Ind.—E. S&S. 
Grant, W. W. French. 

Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, Mass.—F. H. Willard. 

The Fisher Leather Belting Co., Inc., Philadelphia— 
George H. Fisher. 

Holyoke Belting Co., Holyoke, Mass.—T. W. Kirkland. 

Johnson Belting Co., New York—Nathan Fried. 

Laurence Belting Co., New York—F. H. Hetzer, A. C. 
Laurence. 

The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co., Passaic, N. J— William 
Warr. 

The Medart Company, St. Louis—J. E. Henry. 

Page Belting Co., Concord, N. H.—William T. Bell. 

George Rahmann & Co., New York—A. H. Rahmann. 

Ramsey Chain Co., Inc., Albany, N. Y.—M. L. Merrill, M. 
A. Pinkett, D. I. Wheeler. 

F. Raniville Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.—George S. Baker, 
F. F. Raniville. 

Hans Rees’ Sons, New York—E. D. McKown, L. DuBois 
Rees. 

J. E. Rhoads & Sons, Philadelphia—J. Edgar Rhoads, 
Philip G. Rhoads. 

The Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn.—R. F. Jones. 

Scandinavia Belting Co., Newark, N. J—A. H. Smith. 

Chas. A. Schieren Company, New York—Roy C. Moore. 

Schwartz Belting Co., New York—D. D. Schwartz, J. M. 
Schwartz. 

Shingle-Gibb Leather Co., Philadelphia 
C. H. Shingle. 

S. K. F. Industries, Inc., New York—R. C. Byler, Ken- 
nedy Child, D. W. McAllen. 

Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa.—L. R. Hall. 

Chas. S. Walton & Co., Inc., Philadelphia—J. E. Schaefer, 
James M. Wallace. 

J. A. Webb Belting Co., Buffalo—J. A. Webb. 

The Whitney Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn.—R. F. Dow. 

I. B. Williams & Sons, Dover, N. H.—Philip C. Brown. 

T. B. Wood’s Sons Company, Chambersburg, Pa.—W. H. 
Fisher, C. E. Bailey, G. R. Washinger. 

Power Transmission Association—W. S. Hays, F. O. Mat- 
thiessen, H. H. Wentz. 

Board of Advisory Engineers—William Staniar, Donald 
A. Hampson. 
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Public Warehouse Figures 

Of the total space devoted to general storage in public 
warehouses, 66.5 percent was occupied by merchandise 
at the end of October, according to reports supplied the 
department of commerce by 547 organizations operating 
1,211 warehouses. This compares with 66.1 percent occu- 
pied at the end of September. These figures are subject 
to revision as additional reports are received. Revised fig- 
ures for September show that at the end of that month 
there were 1,210 public warehouses in the United States, 
with a total fioor space of 78,440,000 square feet. Of 
this floor space, 24,268,000 was not used for public ware- 
housing. Of the 54,172,000 square feet so used, 35,826,- 
000 square feet was occupied and 18,346,000 was vacant. 
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Wheeling Supply House More Than 


a Century in Business 


What Is Now The Chas. H. Berry Supply Co. Was Founded 
in 1824 Largely as a River Boat Supply House 


More than 104 years ago a man by the name of Berry 
established a little supply house in what was then the 
small village of Wheeling, W. Va. Today that supply 






The Second Charles H. Berry 


house continues to exist, though the name and the na- 
ture of its activities are diferent and the business done 
is vastly greater—and throughout that long period of 
time the firm has been owned and operated 


the popularity of river travel and trade ninety-two years 
ago. The book also showed accounts with hundreds of 
individuals, including many famous in the early days 
of Wheeling. 

In 1838 Mr. Berry moved his business to a location 
on Water street, where it was carried on for thirty years. 
Toward the end of that period, in about 1860, the elder 
Berry retired and the firm became known as The Chas. 
H. Berry Supply Co., the name it still bears. The firm 
was very active during the civil war, supplying much 
of the rope and twine used by the Union forces in that 
sector. 

On three different occasions buildings occupied by The 
Chas. H. Berry Supply Co. were attacked by fire, and 
each blaze was believed to have been of incendiary origin. 
The first of these fires occurred in the Water street cuxr- 
ters in 1868 and completely destroyed the Berzy building. 
The firm then occupied temporary quarters on Main 
street, below Twelfth, in a building that had formerly 
been the home of a wholesale china house. This struc- 
ture was attacked by fire, but was saved by the fire de- 
partment, and the only serious damage to the stock was 
caused by water. 

In about the year 1875, when the Berry business was 
located on Main street, the third fire oc- 





by members of the Berry family. This 
house is now The Chas. H. Berry Supply 
Co., distributor of mill and mine supplies, 
cordage and belting, and the _ present 
owner and manager, Curtis 8S. Berry, is 
a great grandson of the founder. 

In 1824 John W. Berry and his bride 
left Boston and traveled westward and 
southward by stage coach and flat boat. 
From Pittsburgh they slowly floated down 
the Ohio river, uncertain as to where they 
would establish their future home. When 
the flat boat stopped at Wheeling, the 
young couple were struck by the appear- 
ance of this little settlement on the Ohio 
and decided to join several families who 
had chosen to live there. In the same 
year Mr. Berry founded the John W. Berry Supply Com- 
pany. The business was first located in a little wooden 
shack at the foot of Twelfth street, and catered to the 
wants of the Wheeling settlers and the stage coach and 
river boat companies, dealing for the most part in ropes, 
twines and kindred products. 

In the latter part of the same year, a son born to 
the Berrys brought Wheeling’s population up to 4,001. 
This child, Charles H. Berry by name, was later to as- 
sume control of his father’s business. In 1836, when 
only twelve years of age, he was made bookkeeper of 
the business, and an old account book reveals many en- 
tries made by him. Accounts with twenty-six different 
steamboats, all plying the Ohio river at that time, prove 





Curtis S. Berry 


curred, but only slight damage resulted 
from it. This fire was said to have been 
started by a city fireman who was later 
found to be a pyromaniac and who was 
sent to an insane asylum. On the same 
night that the Berry fire occurred, this 
man set fire to about ten other business 
houses in the city of Wheeling, it is said. 

In 1877 the company moved to its pres- 
ent quarters at 1230 Water street. In 
1899 Mr. Berry was succeeded in active 
control of the business by his son, whose 
name was also Charles H. Berry, and who 
was the father 
of the present 
head of the 
business. 

The second Charles H. Berry 
once told interestingly of his 
recollections of the way twine 
was made years ago. His fa- 
ther, the first Charles H. Berry, 
owned what was called a “rope 
walk” in McMechen, which was 
operated in connection with the 
Wheeling business. At that 
time Mr. Berry was only a boy, 
but spent much of his time 
around the “rope walk.” 

From the headhouse (a 
building in which the hemp was 





The Berry Store 
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> & L 32 

This is one of the most popular blow-lorches we have ever made 
It is more expensive than the 158 because it is made for much harder 
use. Il is desiqned for the man who uses a blow-ltorch in his daily 
business and demands not only excellent performance but rugged 
ability lo stand rough handling. 3? contains the most advanced, 
paiented Ce? L blow-torch improvements. It also has a qold- 
handed red handle. Sure sian of satisfaction. 


Hop ACROSS 
YOUR COUNTER 


IMAGINE yourself as a blow-torch customer. Wouldn't you 
like to know why one torch is better suited to you than 
another? You're right you would! Here are a few things 
your customers will be glad to know about Clayton & Lambert 
blow-torches. 


The use he has for a torch determines your customer's 
needs. A man who requires one in his business should 
have No. 32. But the man whose hobby is tinkering around 
the house can do perfectly fine with No. 158. It isn’t so 
expensive. And as he uses a torch only now and then, he 
doesn’t need one so husky. 

The patented burner orifice in No. 32 goes big with the 
every-day user. No matter how tight he closes the shut-off 
valve, he won't do any harm. But that is only one important 
Clayton & Lambert improvement. There are plenty of 
other exclusive refinements which will interest your customers. 

Tell them about the vaporizing chamber with a special 
vein system for faster, hotter heat. And that view system 
lowers their fuel bills too. Point out the safety of a Clayton 
& Lambert. All fittings are built into the tank by a patented 
method that prevents explosions. And mention the brass 
tanks which are unbuffed because bufling sometimes weakens 
metal in spots. Things of that sort account for the superior 
performance of Clayton & Lamberts. As a result they’re 
the largest selling torches in the world. 

When you explain those things your customer will appre- 
ciate what a good torch you've sold him. He'll tell his 
friends about them. He'll be an advertisement for you. 
Try it! Write for our catalog describing the Clayton & 
Lambert line of torches and fire-pots—the largest selling 
line in the world. 


Crayton & LAMBERT 


\IANUFACTURING Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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FRICTION CLUTCH 


Interchange-Competitor Type 





The easy shifting and powerful gripping features 
make this clutch a favorite with users. Needs almost 
no adjustment or repairs. Adaptable to belt, chain 
and gear drives. Split or solid types. 


A profitable clutch for Distributors. Write us. 


KINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3529-41 Washington St. BOSTON, MASS. 














A Complete Metal Service 
for Distributors 


. P Distributors selling our 

We Make bearing metals are not re- 

“Frictionless” quired to look to several 

Metal sources to secure the differ- 

ent grades that a supply 

Nickel Genuine house must be ready to 
Metal furnish. 

Genuine Babbitt 

Gov. Formula) 





A glance at the list of our 
products shows its com- 
Copper Hardened pleteness. Other formulas 
Metal required will be made to 
specification, enabling dis- 
tributors to satisfy every 
customer, whatever his re- 
quirements may be. 


Industrial Metal 
Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 


Hardware Grades 


Special Formulas 
Ask for booklet, ‘Concerning 
—_ Frictionless Metals” 


Kiictionless Metal Company 
1458-69 Collins Street 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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stored) to the Baltimore & Ohio railroad tracks, along 
the river bank, a distance of some 200 yards, a long 
shed-like structure was built. At the far end of this 
erude building a contrivance, in the shape of several 
poles with projecting hook, was erected, while on one 
side there was a large wheel, about eight feet in diame- 
ter, which furnished the power to revolve the large hook 
at a high rate of speed. One man wound the long, fine 
strands of hemp around his waist and attached the ends 
of several strands to the hook. As boys turned the 
wheel, causing the hook to revolve, the man holding the 
hemp walked backwards the entire length of the shed, 
feeding and regulating the hemp as he proceeded. This 
arduous task resulted in the hemp being wound around 
the hook in the shape of a neat ball of twine, the length 
of the shed determining the size of the ball. 

On the southern side of the “rope walk” a long track 
was laid. Several cars with huge cog-wheels mounted 
on them stood on this track. At the far end a mule- 
power revolving wheel was located. This apparatus was 
used in making rope, but the late Mr. Berry did not 
recall having seen it in operation, as rope making was 
abandoned by his father about 1870 because of compe- 
tition from large eastern companies using steam power 
equipment. At a later date and for the same reason 
twine making was also discontinued. 

The Chas. H. Berry Supply Co. has made a very no- 
table success of its business. No longer does it depend 
almost entirely on its rope and twine trade with the river 
packets. It has branched out greatly and now handles 
a complete line of mill and mine supplies and small sun- 








dries for the household, in addition to cordage. 

It was during the ownership of the second Charles H. 
Berry that the gradual change from a boat supply to a 
mill and mine supply house occurred, according to Cur- 
tis S. Berry, the present owner, who states that the suc- 
cess the company has attained in the newer set-up is 
due almost entirely to his father’s sterling character and 
lifelong application to business. 

“The gradual change from a boat supply business to 
a mill and mine supply line was due to the decline of 
boat operations and the vast increase of manufacturing 
and mining in this district,” states Curtis S. Berry. 
“All of this, practically, took place during the lifetime 
and management of the last Charles H. Berry, to whom 
all credit is due for the upbuilding of the business. The 
factor in his success which was the most prominent, 
even more than industry and application, was sterling 
honesty, which, during the life time of the writer, has 
absolutely never been questioned by anyone at any time, 
to our knowledge.” 

The second Charles H. Berry died instantly March 
30th last, following a heart attack, at the age of sixty- 
seven years, and control of the business passed to his 
son, Curtis 8S. Berry. 

The Chas. H. Berry Supply Co. covers northern West 
Virginia and eastern Ohio in its sales activities. Of 
the present employes. one, W. G. Grella, has been with 
the company for more than a quarter of a century stead- 
ily; George M. Nolte has been with it for twelve years 
steadily, and Leo Grella and A. Wiethe for ten years. 
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New York Power Exposition 


Annual Show, Held in Grand Central Palace, Was Highly Successful 


The Seventh National Exposition of Power and Me- 
chanical Engineering, held at the Grand Central Palace, 
New York, from December 3rd to 8th, was featured by 
the display of more diversified products and the use of 
greater exhibit space than ever before. A total of 540 
exhibitors, including several from foreign countries, 
showed their products. The exposition was visited by 
113,000 distributors, manufacturers and _ engineers, 
while evidence that the show is becoming more 
and more an educational feature may be found in the 
fact that many universities and technical schools sent 
entire classes to this year’s exposition, some students 
from western, southern and Pacific coast institutions 
being among the students in attendance. 

Many entirely new products were exhibited, and a 
great variety of fields were represented in the exposition. 
Exhibits were placed in five general classifications: Power, 
heating and ventilating, tools, transmission equipment 
and miscellaneous, the tool classification also including 
machine tools, lubricants and lubricators, and the miscel- 
laneous group including safety appliances, material han- 
dling equipment, insurance firms which specialize in 
boiler and plant insurance, and many others. Plant 
equipment had a place of great importance at the exposi- 
tion. 

Most of the exhibits had elaborate display features, 
and about half of them showed products in actual opera- 
tion. Where this was impossible, moving pictures or 
illuminated diagrams were frequently used. Interna- 
tional day was one of the features of the exposition. On 
this occasion interpreters were supplied by colleges, and 


engineers of one nationality were thus able to converse 
with those of a different nationality. 

Among the companies well known in the mill supply 
field which had exhibits at the Power Show were the 
following: 

Alexander Bros., Inc., Philadelphia; Allen Mfg. Co., 
Hartford, Conn.; American Blower Co., Detroit; The 
American Pulley Co., Philadelphia; Appleton Electric 
Co., Chicago; Armstrong Machine Works, Three Rivers, 
Mich.; E. C. Atkins & Co., Inc., Indianapolis; W. O. 
Barnes Co., Detroit, Bearium Bearings, Inc., Boston; 
The Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, Md.; Blackhawk 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee; Bond Foundry & Machine Co., 
Manheim, Pa.; The Borden Co., Warren, Ohio; Boston 
Gear Works Sales Co., Norfolk Downs, Mass.; Botfield 
Refractories Co., Philadelphia; The Bristol Company, 
Waterbury, Conn.; Bundy Steam Trap Co., Nashua, N. 
H.; The Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 
Century Electric Co., St. Louis; Cincinnati Electrical 
Tool Co., Cincinnati; Clements Mfg. Co., Chicago; Clip- 
per Belt Lacer Company, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J.; Dodge Manufac- 
turing Corporation, Mishawaka, Ind.; Electric Air Tool 
Corporation, New York; Electro Magnetic Tool Co., Chi- 
cago; Excello Transmission Co., Camden, N. J.; Fabreeka 
3elting Co., Boston; Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, 
Conn.; Frederickson Company, Saginaw, Mich.; The 
Hisey-Wolf Machine Co., Cincinnati; W. A. Jones Foun- 
dry & Machine Co., Chicago; Justus Steam Trap Co., 
Napanoch, N. Y.; Kieley & Mueller, Inc., New York; 
Klingerit, Inc.. New York; Lewellen Mfg. Co., Columbus, 
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SOMETHING NEW! 
A Combined Axle Box and Wheel Guard 


Fig. A645C 
Contractors 





Viore Loose Wheels or Broken Axle Boxes! 


The FAIRBANKS COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
ROME, GEORGIA BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


Distribution in All Principal Cities. Write for our Complete Wheelbarrow Catalog. 
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‘“SUPERIOR’’ 
Cap Screws and Bolts 
for 





PP ca Bolt Quality and Service 
: Stove Bolts 


Carri Bolt 1 

Plow a. , Specials : Stove Rods 

Seen Bol Everyone can DEPEND on “‘Superior’’ products. Sink Bolt 
ni oa Ask those who use the "agra 

Lag Screws . _ Tire Bolts 


The Superior Screw and Bolt Mfg. Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


New York—290 Hudson St. (also export office) St. Louis, Mo.—318 Planters Bldg. 
Chicago—707 W. Van Buren St. Detroit, Mich.—3-216 General Motors Bldg. 
WAREHOUSES 
Newark, N. J.—15 Kirk Place Chicago—707 W. Van Buren St. 








When writing to Advertisers please mention Miri Suppuies 
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Ind.; Mall Tool Company, Chicago; James P. Marsh & 
Co., Chicago; Mason Regulator Co., Boston; Alexander 
Milburn Co., Baltimore; National Electric Products Co., 
New York: Norton Co., Worcester, Mass.; Wm. W. Nu- 
gent & Co., Chicago; Oxweld Acetylene Co., New York; 
Pipe-Saver Corporation of America, Carthage, N. g. SE 
The Porter-Cable Machine Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; Pulmo- 
san Safety Equipment Corporation, Brooklyn; Reeves 
Pulley Company, Columbus, Ind.; Sarco Co., Inc., New 
York: Scandinavian Western Importing Co., New York; 
Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn.; Shafer Bearing Cor- 
poration, Chicago; Simonds Saw and Steel Co., Fitch- 
burg, Mass.; Skilsaw, Inc., Chicago; Sprucolite Corpora- 
tion, Bloomfield, N. J.; Stockham Pipe & Fittings Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; The Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co., 
Cleveland: B. F. Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park, Mass.; The 
Sumet Corporation, Buffalo; The Swartwout Company, 
Cleveland; Syntron Company, New York; Templeton, 
Kenly & Co., Ltd., Chicago; The Toledo Pipe Threading 
Machine Co., Toledo, Ohio; Torchweld Equipment Co., 
Chicago; Union Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn.; Unishear 
Co., Inc.. New York; The United States Electrical Tool 
Co., Cincinnati; Van Dorn Electric Tool Co., Cleveland; 
J. D. Wallace & Co., Chicago; Wappat Gear Works, Pitts- 
burgh; T. B. Wood’s Sons Company, Chambersburg, Pa.; 
Wright-Austin Co., Detroit; Wright Mfg. Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn.; The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, 
Conn. 
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American Association’s Ideas 

(Continued from Page 99) 
be formed, and the general principles and foundation 
were discussed and decided upon. 

“A sub-committee consisting of the presidents of the 
three associations, namely, Messrs. Dixon C. Williams, 
Welles and Doe, was appointed to draft a constitution 
and by-laws. 

“This sub-committee will report to the joint committee 
at a meeting to be held in Cincinnati Tuesday, June 
26th, following which meeting this report will be sub- 
mitted to the members of the respective associations for 
their approval. 

“The secretaries of the respective associations were 
instructed to advise their membership accordingly.” 

Respectfully submitted, 
Edward P. Welles, 
George Puchta, 
H. W. Strong, 
National Supply & Machinery 
Distributors’ Association. 
W. W. Doe, 
T. C. Keeling, 
L. J. Larzelere, 
Southern Supply & Machinery 
Dealers’ Association. 
S. P. Browning, 
Don S. Brisbin, 
J. H. Williams, 
American Supply & Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Upon motion, the thanks of the committee were ex- 
tended Messrs. Puchta and Wentworth for the cour- 
tesies extended, the committee having been entertained 
at luncheon at the Cincinnati Club by Mr. Wentworth 
and at dinner at the Queen City Club by Mr. Puchta. 


No further business appearing, the meeting adjourned 
until June 26th. 
S. P. Browning, Chairman. 
H. G. Wentworth, Secretary. 
[Editor’s Comment: It is somewhat confusing to find signatures 
near the end of a long statement, as they appear on this page, 
when they have nothing to do with authorization of the statement 


itself, but relate to a meeting of June 6, 1928, held in Cincinnati 
by committees from the three mill supply associations. } 
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J. M. WILSON PROMOTED 


Made Belting Sales Manager of Replacement Depart- 
ment of Russell Manufacturing Co. 

J. M. Wilson, formerly assistant division manager of 
the Russell Manufacturing Company’s branch at Atlanta, 
has been appointed belting sales manager of the 
replacement depart- 
ment, according to an 
announcement made 
recently by W. T. Pal- 
mer, manager of the 
company. Mr. Wilson 
will have his head- 
quarters in Middle- 
town, Conn., where 
the company’s home 
office is located. 

Following his work 
at Atlanta, Mr. Wil- 
son was active in 
sales management for 
the company at New 
York. His promotion 
is one of several 
made recently to fill 
executive positions 
made necessary by expansion of business, the company 
states. 

In addition to the Atlanta and other division branches 
in the United States, the Russell Manufacturing Com- 
pany will operate a Canadian branch factory as soon as 
construction work on the Dominion plant is completed. 
Approximately 1500 men and women are employed in 
the Middletown plant at present, it is. stated. 





J. M. WILSON 
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Acquires Coes Wrench Line 

Bemis & Call Company, announces it has acquired all 
rights to the manufacture and sale of “Coes’’ wrenches, 
formerly made by the Coes Wrench Co., Worcester, 
Mass., and has combined this line with its own, all of 
which will be manufactured in the Bemis & Call works 
in Springfield, Mass. Bemis & Call Company has been 
a wrench manufacturer since 1835. It is an interesting 
fact that in 1841 Loring Coes started the manufacture of 
wrenches in a small way at a location directly opposite 
the present Bemis & Call works in Springfield. He later 
transferred his activities to Worcester. 


New National Tube President 

Taylor Allerdice has resigned as president of the Na- 
tional Tube Company, effective January 1st, according 
to announcement made recently at the company’s offices 
in Pittsburgh. He has been succeeded as president by 
Fred W. Waterman, formerly manager of the company’s 
works in Gary, Ind. Mr. Allerdice had been president 
of the National Tube Company since April, 1926. 
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The Safety Line 
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GAIN 


Many active jobbers, during the 
first eight months of 1928, increased 
their sales of Mason Regulators | 
from 50 to 200°, over the previous 


\} 
ai Sold on’SAF ETY 
Let us tell you how and why these ata Price thats RIGHT 


gains were made... you will realize 
the advantage of stocking and sell- a 
ing Mason Regulators. Medal” Safety Platform Ladder for its safety 
features alone. Others, because it speeds 
work. The hardest buyers will wait to hear 
the price. But that is right, too. Easy to 














Easy to install <<. steady depeudehia sell, this ladder is a “‘leader’” for the 
service, without a lot of trouble, without ““Gold Medal’’ Line of Trestles Ladders and 
requiring a lot of attention ... set "em = ps ee 
and forget “em... these are the reasons Scaffolds. You can distribute It profitably ‘ 
why Mason Regulators are the choice of in your territory. ] 
experienced engineers for every pressure 
control purpose. ( 
d , 
1 
Safety Platform Ladder : 
“ \ 
! 
The Patent Scaffolding Company \ 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, lll. New York, N. Y. 
2835 Bridge St. 1550 Dayton St. 3821 Sherman St. a 
| B M Atlanta, Ga yo ee : 
| ton, Mass. nta, Ga. St. ‘ ‘ 
MASO ON REGULATOR co. | 49 Ellery St. 44 Haynes St. N. W. 6168 Bartmer Ave. ( 
Boston, Mass. | San Francisco, Calif., 270 13th St. ‘ 
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Value in Rewarding Veteran Worker 
in a Practical Way 


He Deserves More Than Encomiums and Bouquets in Return 
for the Service He Renders His Company 


FRED COUNTERMAN 


The inactive stockholders in any corporation have a 
right to believe they are important factors in its suc- 
They help to supply the sinews of war. To be 
sure, there sometimes is no war and the sinews are lost, 
but the fortunes in any kind of a war are always un- 
certain. And yet, when all due credit has been given 
to the men who furnish the money and take the profits— 
and the and to the executives, there remains 
something vet to be said for certain other men—notably 
the veteran employes, who have kept on working, some- 
times with wages up, sometimes with wages down, some- 
times with lay-ups or shut-downs and no wages. 

The veteran employe is the man who has stood by 
while others have come and gone, lured hither and yon 
by the greener look of farther fields. He is the man 
who has been a big factor in keeping the home fires 
burning. 

The veteran employe is not merely a worker who has 
held down the same job for a long time. He is a worker 
who has shown loyalty as well as stick-to-it-iveness. He 
has been reliable and steadfast. He has been a company 
man while some others may have wobbled in their alle- 
giance, thinking only of themselves and of how they 
could do the most for themselves while doing the least 
for the corporation. 

The term ‘‘veteran” has long suggested to our minds 
the soldiers who went out in ’61 or in ’98, or in 1917, 
but as we think of it, the term means more to us than 
mere service in a uniform. It means a spirit of patriot- 
ism worthy of our emulation. We think of a veteran as 
an efficient and experienced soldier, not merely as an 
“old soldier.” A veteran commands our admiration and 
respect when he is a veteran of the wars. Scarcely less 
should he command our approval when he is a veteran 
in an industry, or a veteran employe in a supply house. 


cess. 


losses 





MIGHT HAVE CHANGED JOBS OFTEN 
The veteran has given the best of his life to the or- 
ganization for which he is working. He may have re- 


sisted temptations to go over to other and, perhaps, com- . 


peting organizations, perhaps only to be thought by his 
companions as a fool for not so doing. He has continued 
to work for the same company when he might have 
made a change that at least looked advantageous at the 
time and might have proven advantageous. He has had 
a feeling that this company is his in a sense. He thinks 
it is a good company, that it has treated him pretty 
well, and that he may as well stick by it and earn the 
reward to which he feels entitled, the reward of a 
veteran. 

This reward may turn out to be nothing more than 
a “Well done, good and faithful servant,” a polite form 
of “thank you.” It may bea “thank you” engraved and en- 
grossed and presented with music and speeches. It 
may be nothing that can be taken to the bank and turned 
into real money. In which case the veteran may find 


the loyalty of his spirit somewhat taxed. He has given 
tangible service, something that has a cash value. He 
receives as his bonus a sort of glorified greeting card 
message, “full of sound and fury and signifying nothing” 
insofar as cash value is concerned. 

3efore the veterans of the A. E. F. came home from 
France there was a great deal of enthusiastic talk about 
what was going to be done to show them honor. Songs— 
“When you come back the whole world is wait- 
ing for you!” Rewards—money, position and political 
preterment. Distinction—honor for those who were in 
the service and cold shoulders for those who loudly pro- 
claimed their duty was. at home where they could do 
more for the cause than at the front. 

But after the boys did come home, what then? By 
some of the non-combatants: ‘“Let’s forget the war,” 
meaning, “Let’s forget that some fought and others re- 
duced the amount of sugar they ate, and we’ll all be 
right on the same level, one man as good as another.” 
And what veteran was going to make any complaints 
about anything so long as he was back home, safe and 
sound, or at least safe? 

Franklin D’Olier, an American Legion commander, 
declared, in a meeting at Albany, N. Y., that when the 
boys came home, instead of killing the fatted calf, all 
that was done for them was ‘“‘to shoot the bull.” 

It is very easy to give men to understand that their 
continued services are appreciated and that there will 
be forthcoming evidence of that appreciation. It is very 
natural to forget to put that appreciation into tangible 
form, and even to forget that appreciation is often not 
understood unless it is made tangible. Some veteran 
employes rightly have the idea that fine words and serv- 
ice stripes are an inadequate return for years of loyalty 
and service. I have heard such men mutter something 
that sounded like “applesauce” or “boloney’’ when blue 
ribbons or parchment scrolls were presented instead of 
cash bonuses or wage increases. 

Not that sentiment is to be omitted. Sentiment has 
its place in business relations and the veteran employe 
likes that evidence of realization of his service, but he 
cannot but feel that sentiment not backed by something 
tangible is too much like giving the soldiers three cheers 
and a big parade and paying them thirty dollars a month. 

A great deal has been said about the high rate of 
turn-over among employes. The last ten years have been 
years of industrial unrest in many quarters. The aver- 
age employe is thinking constantly of his pay envelope 
and how he can manage to get more money in it. Un- 
fortunately, one of the first devices that occurs to him 
is to look for a job where more money is paid. He is 
in some cases likely to think of that even before he thinks 
of making himself worth more money where he is. 

It has been said truthfully that the mere fact that a 
man has stuck to the same job for a given number of 
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A metal tank 
collapsed by 


This is the suction that lifts and carries your paper in the 
printing press, folder, addresser, labeller, sealer or bander. 










this powerfu 
A Powerful No matter the weight of has this air pump on it. It will pay you to look for it oe PUMP 

y ; P Ay the paper, air suction will carefull Most machines have it already; reason 
Suction of Air grip and hold it, and that ‘ oi ¥ ; 3 vt x 
is why you can depend on any printer’s machine if it enough to be sure that the machine you buy has it. 


“exnetes” ATR PUMPS 
NEW SERIES 


This is the air pump that is used by printers everywhere. 
They are also used for blowing to loosen up the sheets on a pile; and we have strainers 
to prevent oil from spraying on the sheets. 
The printer also uses these pumps for cooling linotype moulds and for blowing 
dust out of the working parts of machines and out of type cases. 
he electrotyper uses the air for agitating his plating solutions, and these pumps 
are found in almost every plant doing this work. 
’ In the big shops, espe- 
cially in the newspaper 
plants, these pumps op- 
erate the stereotype fur- 
naces creating high heats 
with gas or oil as fuel. 












The wings 


sooop up 





the air 


Will it maintain this suction on my machine very long ? 


Our picture showing the inside construction will answer this. These curved wings scoop 
up the air as they rotate. Centrifugal force holds them out against the cylinder while in 
motion, and so they are always snugly fitted, no matter how old they may be. 

Any machine a printer needs can be fitted with this pump if you insist on it, but from 
the list we show below you can select one that is already equid>ed with it. Be sure to look 
for this pump before you order your new machine, be it press, folder, ruler, or what not 
Some in the industry are: 


Dexter Folder Harris Press Sheridan Feeder 

Kelly Press Miehle Press Pollard Alling Mailer 
Cleveland Folde1 Cross Feeder Eclipse Folder 

Hickok Ruler Berry Feeder Acme Sprayer 

Baum Folder Fuchs & Lang Feeder Stokes & Smith Gluer 
Liberty Folder Hall Press Smith Feeder 

Lisenby Folder Klimax Press Duvall Press 

McCain Feeder Ivers Lee Wrapper Christensen Feeder 
Frohn Feeder Juengst Gatherer Intertype 





FOLDER 
This is the heart of the NV), 


machine 






And every machine, like every man, is bene 
fitted by having a good heart—cne that 
responds when called upon for its best 
efforts, not one that quits when it is most 
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needed. And in this instance it costs no 


more when you get a machine with this eo0d heart-—the most powerful and long- 
lasting air pump made. 


Dealers Everywhere have our Support and Cooperation 


LEIMAN BROS.” "sion" 


Makers of Good Machinery for 40 Years 
< 
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Automatic lubrication re- 
lieves you of all care. 


So be sure to see that you have our auto- 
matic lubricator as well as our separators 

— for catching the paper lint and dust and 
Rotary Air Pump preventing the lubricating oil from spraying. 





—IMICO UNIONS 


(Note the Brass Ring 







Made of refined malleable iron with brass seat inserted 
in place by powerful pressure so that it cannot become 
detached. 


Approved by Underwriters Laboratories 


ILLINOIS MALLEABLE IRON CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Manufacturers Full Line Iron Pipe Fittings 
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years or months ought not necessarily to make him 
worth so much more that his wages are to be increased 
solely on that basis. It is possible he may not do his 
work any better the fifth year than he did it the fourth 
year. He may have reached nearly a maximum efficiency 
in four years. And yet there is something in the fact 
that it does cost the company money to make a change, 
and that the man who sticks and in time becomes a vet- 
eran has many times saved the company at least that 
much. Also, the man who sticks has greater loyalty be- 
cause of continuing in the employ of the same company. 
He never has to start over again to develop a fresh 
allegiance. And loyalty is worth something. It has a 
money value if we care to reduce sentiment to its cash 
price. 

Then, too, the veteran employe is known to everyone 
as a lifelong employe of the same company. When people 
see him to know him, they think of his employers and 
the chances are that they think favorably of them. ‘“So- 
and-so must be good people or Henry never would have 
stayed with them all these years,” they say. 

And the veteran employe is a constant influence to- 
ward holding other employes in line and encouraging 
them to become veterans. It would seem that no single 
influence can do as much to hold an employe organization 
intact and to keep its morale good as can the veteran ele- 
ment in the force. 

Why not a little more attention to making veteran 
employes feel glad they are veterans (where this is neg- 
lected now) with an eye to the fact that this will have 
a tendency to make others want to become veterans? 


WILLARD AGAIN PRESIDENT 
American Leather Belting Association Chooses Its 
Officers at Meeting Held in New York 
Frank H. Willard was again chosen president of the 
American Leather Belting Association at a meeting held 
in the Hotel Commodore, New York, December 5th. 
Julian Alexander, who had been secretary-treasurer, was 








FRANK H. WILLARD 


re-elected treasurer. J. L. Nelson, who had been serving 
as acting secretary, was made secretary. The list of of- 
ficers follows: 

President—Frank H. Willard, Graton & Knight Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

First Vice-President—R. M. Pindell, Jr., Alexander 
Bros., Inc., Philadelphia. 
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Second Vice-President—George H. Fisher, The Fisher 
Leather Belting Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 

Secretary—J. L. Nelson. 

Treasurer—Julian Alexander, E. 
Inc., Philadelphia. 

The executive committee is composed of the officers 
and the following members: Edward H. Ball, Chicago 
3elting Co., Chicago; G. Arthur Schieren, Chas. A. 
Schieren Company, New York; Philip C. Brown, I. B. 
Williams & Sons, Dover, N. H.; W. T. Bell, Page Belt- 
ing Co., Concord, N. H., and Bruce Sikes, S. R. Sikes 
Co., Minneapolis. 

No definite action was taken regarding the proposed 
co-operative advertising programme. It was left for 
future consideration and discussion. 

Following are those who were present at the meeting 
and the companies they represent: 

Alexander Bros., Inc., Philadelphia 
H. G. Watson. 

EK. P. Alexander & 
Alexander. 

Baldwin Belting & Leather Co., Inc., New York—F. 
N. Mueller. 

Charles Bond Company, Philadelphia—C. Carter Bond. 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago—Edward H. Ball, A. J. 
Weis. 

Eagle Belting Co., Chicago—V. F. DeWulf. 

The Fisher Leather Belting Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
George H. Fisher. 

Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, Mass.—F. H. Wil- 
lard, C. O. Drayton. 

Holyoke Belting Co., Holyoke, Mass.—T. W. Kirkland, 
T. E. Delaney. 

Page Belting Co., Concord, N. H.—William T. Bell, 
D. F. Van Wormer. 

Philadelphia Belting Co., Philadelphia—H. Perpall. 

George Rahmann & Co., New York—A. H. Rahmann. 

F. Raniville Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.—George S. 
Baker, F. F. Raniville. 

J. E. Rhoads & Sons, Philadelphia 
Philip G. Rhoads. 

Chas. A. Schieren Company, New York—G. Arthur 
Schieren, Roy C. Moore, D. H. McPherson. 

Schwartz Belting Co., New York—J. M. Schwartz. 

Whiting Leather & Belting Co., Long Island City, 
N. Y.—H. E. Whiting. 

I. B. Williams & Sons, Dover N. H.—P. C. Brown. 


P. Alexander & Son, 


R. M. Pindell, Jr., 








Son, Inc., Philadelphia—Julian 











J. Edgar Rhoads, 


FACTS ON SAW MANUFACTURE 
Commerce Department Announces 77 Plants Made 
Products Valued at $22,627,990 in 1927 
The department of commerce announces that, accord- 
ing to data collected at the biennial census of manufac- 
tures taken in 1928, the establishments engaged primarily 
in the manufacture of saws in 1927 reported products 
valued as follows: Wood working saws, power, circular, 
$4,003,183; wood working saws, power, other than cir- 
cular, $3,546,758; wood working saws, hand, $6,571,996; 
metal working saws, power and hand, $3,909,462; other 
saws, $361,451; other products and receipts for repair 
work, $4,235,140; making a total of $22,627,990, a de- 
crease of 8.4 percent as compared with $24,709,211 for 

1925, the last preceding census year. 

The number of wage earners for 77 plants in 1927 
was 4,182, compared with 4,710 wage earners in 71 
plants in 1925. Total wages paid in 1927 were $5,753,- 
856, compared with $5,873,393 in 1925. The cost of 
materials, factory supplies, fuel and purchased power for 











NEW BADGER No. 5 Car Movers 
are the fastest selling car movers in the 
field today. Through their patented 
principles they develop unlimited power 
and will move with ease any car regard- 
less of size or weight. 


SLIP PROOF SPURS provide a double 
grip on the two soft corners of the rail 
surface—there can be no slipping back 
but every bit of push the operator puts 
back of the NEW BADGER is utilized 
to force the car forward. 

THE ADVANCE SAFETY CAR 
WRENCH is a safety device for opening 
hopper bottom cars. Well constructed, 
durable, easy to handle, and it cannot 
injure the operator. 


We sell only through the jobbers. 


Write for further information and for 
catalog and jobbers’ discount sheet. 


Advance Car Mover Co. 


Appleton, Wisconsin 
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Victor High Speed Steel 


Hack Saw Blades 


The low cost of VICTOR HIGH SPEED 
STEEL BLADES is easily determined 
by the greater number of cuttings of 
each blade. This blade so completely 
answers every possible cutting require- 
ment, that it exceeds the maker’s high- 
est expectations. 


For power work VICTOR HIGH SPEED 
STEEL BLADES will give you cutting 
efficiency and lasting qualities that have 
not been experienced in any other blade. 


Every feature of this new blade has been 
perfected and safeguarded and the most 
rigid and abusive tests have been con- 
ducted in order that this new blade may 
excel in any comparison. 


VICTOR SAW WORKS, Inc. 


Middletown, N.Y. 
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1927 was $7,674,394, compared with $8,224,443 in 1925. 

In addition, saws are made to some extent by establish- 
ments engaged primarily in other lines of manufacture. 
The value of such products thus made outside the in- 
dustry proper in 1925 was $1,748,327, which equals 7.1 
percent of the total value of products reported for the 
industry as classified. The corresponding value for 1927 
has not yet been ascertained, but will be shown in the 
final report of the present census. 

This industry classification covers the manufacture of 
handsaws and handsaw blades of all kinds and saw blades 
for all types of power saws. 

Of the 77 establishments reporting for 1927, 11 were 
located in Massachusetts, 11 in New York, 9 in Illinois, 
8 in Ohio, 8 in Pennsylvania, 6 in Michigan, 4 in Con- 
necticut, 2 each in California, Indiana, Oregon, Ten- 
nessee, and Wisconsin, 1 each in Alabama, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, South Carolina, and Washington. 
In 1925 the industry was represented by 71 establish- 
ments, the increase to 77 in 1927 being the net result of 
a gain of 12 and a loss of 6. Of the establishments 
gained, 5 had manufactured other classes of commodities 
as their principal products in 1925 and 7 reported for 
the first time at the present census. Of the establish- 
ments lost, 2 went out of business prior to the beginning 
of 1927, 1 reported commodities other than saws as its 
principal products and was therefore transferred to the 
appropriate industry, 2 were idle throughout the year, 
and 1 reported products valued at less than $5,000. (No 
data are tabulated at the biennial censuses for establish- 
ments with products under $5,000 in value.) 


o> 


MONEY RATES AND PRODUCTION 


Alvan T. Simonds Discusses Their Inter-relation and 
Possible Effect of Speculation 

Alvan T. Simonds, president, Simonds Saw and Steel 
Company, Fitchburg, Mass., in his ‘‘Looking Ahead,” 
issue of January Ist, produces charts showing the cycli- 
cal movements of money rates and industrial production 
since the war. 

He calls attention to the fact that in the first two 
cycles it is evident that industrial production moved 
down after a continued rise in money rates, and moved 
down for approximately the same length of time that 
money rates continued to rise. 

“It is also evident that industrial production moved 
up after a continued fall in money rates and for approxi- 
mately the same length of time as they continued to fall,” 
Mr. Simonds states. ‘On the chart the movement of 
money rates is reversed, for increasing money rates are 
followed by decreasing production, and decreasing money 
rates are followed by increasing production. Note that 
the trend of production does not change direction until 
a year or longer after a change in the direction of the 
trend of money rates. This chart is the long-time fore- 
caster for the sales of the Simonds Saw and Steel Com- 
pany. It is a forecaster also of general business and 
trade.” 

Mr. Simonds writes that the third cycle‘is almost com- 
plete, and the chart shows industrial production up to 
September, 1928, with the final upward movement in 
the cycle of industrial production indicated as he believes 
it will be—up to a peak in the spring of 1929. 

“The fourth cycle began January, 1928, with an up- 
ward trend in money rates, the sharpest change in direc- 





tion since 1919 and 1920,” he states. “From January, 
1928, to October, 1928, commercial paper rates increased 
from 4 percent to a trifle over 51% percent, a rise in the 
cost of commercial loans of 374% percent. 
conducted to a very great extent on credit. Therefore 
this increase of 37% percent is a jarring blow. Imagine 
the effect if, in less than a year, the cost of raw ma- 
terial, of labor or of transportation had increased 37% 
percent. * * * 

“The speculation orgy that at this writing is drawing 
to a close is chiefly responsible for the sharp rise in 
money rates in 1928. It is fortunate that speculative 
intoxication produces its own anti-toxin. In the long 
run the prices of stocks depend upon their earnings or 
anticipated earnings. Wild, unbounded speculation in- 
creases greatly the cost of commercial credit. This de- 
presses productive business and reduces anticipated earn- 
ings. This naturally results in lower prices for stocks 
and the rampant bulls seek cover. 

“If time proves, as we are confident it will, that the 
increase in commercial money rates in 1928, due chiefly 
to the demand for funds for speculation, is followed by 
a recession or a real depression in business, the question 
will arise as to how far business men, interested or actu- 
ally engaged in industrial production, are responsible. A 
very considerable part of the funds for speculation has 
come from industrial organizations to be loaned on call. 
High rates for call money has been the temptation. Used 
in this way the funds have earned more, for the time 
at least, than if invested in securities. So industrial or- 
ganizations with surplus funds have loaned these funds 
to others to use in speculation. Will not the extra dollars 
gained in this way be overbalanced by losses in the 
earnings of their organizations in 1929 and 1930? 

“Bankers in general are opposed to such speculation 
as that of the second half of 1928, and yet even country 
savings banks havc been loaning money on call for use 
in this wild specula.n. If we cannot ‘see farther than 
the nose in front of « 'r head,’ we certainly are not using 
our head or our for_sight to any good purpose. 

“From the reported facts it seems that many leaders 
of productive industry in the United States will in the 
future be held at least partly responsible for such unde- 
sirable results as may follow the speculative orgy of 
1928. Some of these men have announced that the old 
economic laws have been laid on the table, and their an- 
nouncement has been received with enthusiastic applause 
by the pools playing for the rise and by the lambs ready 
for the fleecing.” 


3usiness is 
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American Standards Association 

Unanimous approval by the thirty-seven member bodies 
of the establishment of the American Standards Associ- 
ation to succeed the American Engineering Standards 
Committee, has been announced by President William 
J. Serrill. Mr. Serrill was formerly chairman of the 
standards committee. One of the most important results 
of the abandonment of the committee form of organiza- 
tion will be a much greater degree of participation by 
trade associations in the direction of the national indus- 
trial standardization movement, according to Mr. Serrill. 
One of the first acts of the association was scheduled to 
be the organization of a board of directors composed of 
twelve industrial executives, which will control the gen- 
eral administration and policies of the association. The 
old main committee, made up of representatives of all 
member-bodies, now becomes the Standards Council, and 
in its hands will rest all matters connected with the 
adoption and approval of national standards. 
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Wood Split Pulleys 





Prompt Shipment Always, from Maysville 
Stock 
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ars the Best 





The Ohio Valley Pulley Works, Inc. 
Maysville, Ky., U. S. A. 
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for all purposes—Since 1857 





Fiz. 120 is a power rotary gear force Vig 3600 No 5 is designe oul and ¢ 
pump for generalservice. Will pump oil, structe 1 spe ially fc or handling eaualiric 
water, kerosene, paint, etc. and other pe ans sleum products 


TRAHERN PUMPS ARE SUITABLE FOR PUMPING 
WATER, MILK, CREAM, ALCOHOL, PAINT, SYRUP, 
MOLASSES, ROAD OIL, TARVIA, BRINE, GLUCOSE, SOAP, 
FUEL OILS AND OTHER PETROLEUM PRODUCTS. 

THEY ARE USED AT FACTORIES, PUBLIC BUILD- 
INGS, FARMS, COUNTY HOMES, CHEMICAL PLANTS, 
SUGAR REFINERIES, PACKING PLANTS, ICE FAC- 
TORIES, REFINERIES, PAINT WORKS, ETC. 


Write for Catalog 54 


GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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VOGEL Patented Frost-Proof Closets 


give satisfactory service, day in and day out, winter and summer 


The material used in the manufacture of VOGEL closets is the best to be obtained. 
The seats are exceptionally strong and durable, the operating levers are of mal- 
leable iron galvanized and will not break, the valve bodies are of good quality brass, 
and the entire fixtures are tested under hydraulic pressure before leaving our 


VOGEL PATENTED FROST-PROOF CLOSETS have stood the test of zero 
weather and many thousands have been in use for years without requiring repairs. 
When repairs become necessary, merely remove one valve cap in back of the 
bowl and the rod with operating parts may be 
removed in an instant. 


The VOGEL is the simplest and most durable frost- 


proof water closet made. The price is right. 


JOS. A. VOGEL COMPANY 


SOLD BY ALL JOBBERS 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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The Ever Versatile Cranberry 
An Irishman who had just arrived 
in London was taking his first walk 
under escort of his brother, who had 


been living there severai years. In the 
window of a shop he saw a great 
mound of fresh cranberries. 

“What are thim?” he asked. 

“Thim is cranberries,” said his 
brother. 

“Are they fit to eat?” 

“Are they fit to eat?” repeated his 
brother. “Why, whin thim cranberries 


is stewed they make better apple sauce 
than prunes does.”—Tit Bits. 
Too Tenderhearted 
Doctor—“Your mother-in-law’s con- 
dition necessitates a warmer climate.” 
Newly-wed Young Man (after a mo- 
ment’s reflection)—‘“‘You do it, Doc, I 
haven’t the heart.”-—Juggler. 
Father Looked a Total Loss 
“Pa, did you go to Sunday school 
when you was a boy?” 
“Yes, my son, I always went to Sun- 
day school.” 
“Well, Dad, I think Ill quit goin’— 
it ain’t doin’ me any good either.” 


Was Evidently Literary 
Social Worker: ‘‘And what 
name, my good man?” 

The Convict: “999.” 

Social Worker: “Oh, but that’s not 
your real name.” 

The Convict: “Naw, that’s only me 
pen name.” 


is your 


Using Poor Judgment 

“T wish you’d speak to your daugh- 
ter,” Mrs. Hardupp said to her hus- 
band. “I caught her kissing the ice- 
man this morning.” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed 
father. “That is awful!” 

“T should say it is. The idea of her 
wasting her time on the iceman when 
we owe the grocer $60.” 


the 


An Objectionable Remark 
“T’ll work no more for that man Sul- 
livan,” declared Casey. 


“An’ why?” inquired his friend 
Murphy. 
“Sure an ‘tis on account of a re- 


mark that he made.” 
“An’ pwhat was that?” 
“ ‘Casey,’ says he, ‘ye’re discharged.’ ” 
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It Will Shrink 


Sure, 
Abie: “Father, there is a customer 
in the store who wants to know if this 


all-wool, unshrinkable shirt will 
shrink?” 
Father: “Does it fit him?” 


Abie: “No, it is too large.” 
Father: “Well, then, it will shrink.” 
On Second Thought 
Mose: “When mah wife gets kissed, 
she sho do hollar.” 
Gawege: “Ah’ll say she do!” 
Mose: “What’s dat you say, niggah?” 


9 


Gawge: ‘“‘Ah sayed, do she? 


Diamond Wedding Surprise 

“My dear,” said the old man ten- 
derly, “today is our diamond wedding, 
und I have a little surprise for you.” 

“Yes?” said the silver-haired wife. 

He took her hand in his. ‘You see 
this engagement ring I gave you sev- 
enty-six years ago?” 

“Yes?” said the expectant old lady. 

“Well, I paid the final installment on 
it today, and I am proud to announce 
that it is now altogether yours!” 








She Was an Explorer 
“Oh, Walter,” Mrs. Johnson cried, “I 
dropped my diamond ring off my finger. 
and I can’t find it anywhere.” 
“Tt’s all right, Olive. I came across 
it this morning in my pants pocket.” 


He’d Chance Him 

Frosh: “Will you hold these books 

for me?” 

Prexy: “Sir, I am president of this 
university !” 

Frosh: “Qh, that’s all right. You 

look like an honest fellow.”—Bucknell 
Belle Hop. 


An Admirer of Scott 

The professor had just finished an 
evening talking on Sir Walter Scott and 
his works when a lady said: “Oh, pro- 
fessor, I have so enjoyed your talk. 
Scott is a great favorite of mine.” 

“Indeed,” said the professor, “what 
one of his books do you like best?” 

“Oh,” answered the lady, “I haven’t 
read any of his books, but I am so fond 
of his Emulsion—I’ve used a lot of 
that.” 
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| TO one can undersell 
4% our Distributors on 
Monarch Metals, because 


a Monarch Distributor is 


> i 


= a ois ‘ — 
truly d monarch In Nis 





own domain. 


First and Best in the Field 


\ heavy duty grinder made especially for shop use— 


MONARCH METAL COMPANY the highest quality obtainable in hand grinders—made 


Established 1895 for general all-around grinding in garages, factories, 
- R mines, ships, wherever a dependable tool grinder is 

119 South Lincoln Street Chicago needed by mechanics or carpenters. 
Manufacturers of MONARCH BALL the “Steel Process Babbitt,” One piece case design, with special end thrust ball bearing 
d QUAKER METAAL., the “Ladle B ” adjustment; basket-type helical machine cut gear, helical 
and QU ' » the “Ladle Bronze. cut wheel shaft ground to size; steel clamp screw; adjust- 


able work rest, vitrified DIMO GRIT wheel. 


XQ X \ SEE 7 Four Sizes 


THE / . 
IDEA.7/ 4 ==) Number 14 15 16 17 
J, Wheel size 4x1x1 5x1x1 6x1x1 7x114x1 
Weight, lbs. 914 12 16 25 


PRICES GIVEN UPON REQUEST 


LUTHER GRINDER MFG. CO. 


283 South Water Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
















































Other 
GOULDS PUMPS 
Suitable for [building 
and industrial plant 


Centrifugal Pumps 


Single and Multi-stage 


OULDs now offers a Condensation 

Return Pump so constructed that 
it is certain to receive the heartiest 
approval of the Trade. 

Made with a Goulds Ball Bearing 
Centrifugal Pump; a 20 x 4o-inch Verti- 
cal Galvanized Tank; and a % H. P. 
Motor, AC or DC, the outfit is completely 
assembled, ready to install. It will 
handle returns from heating systems up 
to 15,000 square feet of direct radiation 
and has a capacity of 20 G. P. M. 
against 17 lbs. pressure. 

Stock these outfits and add another 
profitable item to your line. 

Let us send prices and complete information. 
GOULDS PUMPS, Inc., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Automatic 
Sump Pumps 





Triplex Pumps 
Automatic 
Water Systems 


for 
General Water 
Supply 
Booster Service 
Emptying Sumps 


Hot and Cold 
Water Circulating 





Boiler Feeding 
and many other 
applications 





When writing to Advertisers please mention Mitt Suppiies 
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NEW CASE FOR WRENCH SET 
Bonney Forge & Tool Works, Allen- 
town, Pa., announce a new metal case 
for the No. R chrome vanadium socket 


wrench set. The new case, which is 
illustrated herewith, is 20'2 inches 
long by 8 inches wide and 5 inches 


deep, and has been designed with spare 
capacity for additional wrenches and 
tools. It is larger, heavier and stronger 








than the old No. R case. Bonney Forge 
& Tool Works announce a new 
wrench for Chevrolet main bearings. 
This wrench has been made with spe- 
cial offsets at each end and with double 
hexagonal box openings, 13/16-inch by 
%-inch. These openings permit grip- 
ping of hexagonal nuts with very little 
handle movement, a convenience when 
operating in close quarters. Accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, the use of 
chrome vanadium steel has made it 
possible to manufacture this wrench 
in a more efficient and convenient size, 
at the same time increasing its 
strength. 
NEW DEVICES FOR GRINDERS 
The Hisey-Wolf Machine Co., 
rain and Marshall avenues, 
Washington, Cincinnati, has 
out a foot treadle switch which can 
now be furnished for Hisey motor 
driven grinding and buffing machines. 
The moment the operator leaves a ma- 
chine thus equipped the current is 
automatically shut off, eliminating pos- 
sible current waste, and saving time 
where the work requires frequent start- 


On 1 pd 


also 


Cole- 
Camp 
brought 






ing and stopping. The treadle, extend- 
ing the entire width of the column, al- 
lows simultaneous operation by two 
workmen without hindering or inter- 


fering with each other. The switch 
retains all the safety and automatic 
features of push button control. The 
Hisey-Wolf Machine Co. has _ also 
brought out the Hisey automatic 
grinder lights, illustrated herewith, 
which can be furnished on _ special 
order with any Hisey grinder with 
push button or foot treadle switch con- 
trol. The lights go on and off auto- 
matically with the “on” and “off” of 
the motor control switch. The lights 
are also an indication of whether cur- 
rent is on or off, as the grinders rotate 
for some time after the current is shut 
off. Flexible metal holders permit 
quick adjustment of the lights. 
INCREASE STOCK RANGE 
Link-Belt Company, 910 South Michi- 


gan avenue, Chicago, has just pub- 
lished for the trade its new “Silent 
Chain Drives from Stock” book. Ac- 


cording to this new publication, Book 
No. 725, it will now be possible to ob- 





tain drives as high as 60 h. p. in prac- 
tically any reduction from 1 to 1 to 7 
to 1, for immediate delivery, by dis- 
tributors in the principal cities of the 
United States. About four years ago 
the Link-Belt Company inaugurated 
the plan of furnishing silent chain 
drives from stock. At that time it was 
announced that silent chain drives 
from 12 to 10 h. p. would be available 
from stock as a result of standardiza- 
tion and quantity production. In 1926 
the range of horsepowers was increased 


to 15 h. p., and now it is increased 
to 60 h.p. The “drives from stock” 
pian does not, however, in any way 


affect the range of horsepowers avail- 
able in the silent chain engineering 
drives which this company furnishes to 
industry in general, up to 1,000 h. p. 
and over. 

THE NEW “SANI-SNAKE” 

Stow Manufacturing Co., Inc., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., has brought out the 
Stow “Sani Snake,” which is designed 
to remove stoppages in sinks and pipes. 


The industrial unit consists of one 
drive mechanism, one 12-foot, %-inch 
flexible “Sani Snake” cable with one 


feeding block, and one 25-foot, 4-inch 
flexible ‘Sani Snake” cable with feed- 
ing block. This assembly, which is 





known as No. 2, is designed for use in 

industries, office buildings, hotels and 

apartment buildings. The “Sani Snake,” 

a simple device, is properly inserted, 

and the driving mechanism revolved 

rapidly forward until the end of the 
—_—™ . S 





“snake” encounters the obstruction. The 
driving mechanism is then reversed 
about a dozen turns, and then revolved 
forward again, these alternate actions 
being continued until the obstruction 
is removed. 
NEW SPIRAL GROOVE REAMER 

Morse Twist Drill & Machine Co., 
New Bedford, Mass., is manufacturing 
the new spiral groove structural 
reamer, No. 1702. This new reamer 
has three wide grooves, giving larger 
chip area and shearing cut with grad- 
uated taper. These reamers are for 


use in any kind of boiler or bridge 
work, in aligning holes with air or 
electric drills in the erection of steel 
buildings, and, in fact, in any reaming 
in structural steel which requires a 
husky tool, the new reamer being de- 
signed to stand up under difficult con- 
ditions of use. These reamers are 
stocked in sizes from 13/32-inch to 
9/16-inch by 32nds, then to 1% inches 
by 16ths. 
NEW ELECTRICAL DRILL 


Wodack Electric Tool Corporation, 


1627-4629 West Huron street, Chicago, 
has brought out a 34-inch portable elec- 
trie drill of light weight, yet well pow- 
ered, which is particularly adapted to 





general repair work. The tool, which 
is known as the “General-Purpose” 
tool, is also designed to do odd grind- 
ing and buffing jobs. The new tool 
weighs only 7142 pounds. It is powered 
with a General Electric universal motor 
of the latest variable speed type, con- 
trolled by a trigger switch of 100 per- 
cent oversize. A stand can be fur- 
nished with this tool for holding the 
drill vertically for drilling and _ hori- 
zontally for grinding and buffing. 
NEW “BY-PASS” VALVE 

Frank H. Schaefer Company, La- 
fayette building, Philadelphia, has re- 
cently brought out the Schaefer “By- 
pass,” which can be used to bypass any 
steam specialty requiring it. It is 
made in sizes from %-inch to 2 inches, 
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“CHASE” 


Trailers 
for every 
purpose 








T-1L1 Trailer 
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THE CHASE FOUNDRY & MFG. CO. 
Columbus, O. 
Ask for Catalogue No. 300 











SCANDINAVIAN WESTERN IMPORTING COMPANY Ltd. 


107-109 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Seattle, Wash. Montreal, Can. | 























““Moore & White’’ 
FRICTION 
CLUTCHES 


Most in sagen 





250,000 in use 


Equally efficient for 
easy or hard work; un- 
der clean or dirty con- 
ditions. Stand gruel- 
ling punishment. Give 
longer service, dollar 
for dollar than any 
other clutch made. 
Your customer de- 
serves the best. See 
that he gets an 
“M&W” the next time 
you sell him a clutch 


THE MOORE & WHITE CO. 


2711 North 15th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











MADE IN 
FOUR STYLES 


1. Standard 

2. High speed 
3. Double disc 
4. Sleeve type 
Catalogs on 


\ request 














Saves Cost of 
Extra Helper 


When the Dayton Safety Ladder is 
used, no man is needed to hold the 
ladder. With its wide - spread, 
solidly braced legs, the Dayton 
always stands solid and secure. 
Made of aeroplane spruce, light in 
weight, easy to carry. Exclusive in 
design, with back legs almost 
straight, permitting close work 
against walls and in corners. The 
Dayton is made in sizes 3 to 16 feet, 
and is moderately priced. 








Write Dept. MS-1 for 


complete information 


DAYTON 


Safety Ladder 


(Patented) 
The Dayton Safety Ladder Co. 
121-123 W. Third St. Cincinnati, O. 


Some good territory for distributors 
still open 
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inclusive, for both standard and extra 
heavy patterns, the standard pattern 
being good for 150 pound steam work- 
ing pressures and the extra heavy pat- 
tern for 3800 pound steam working 
pressures. The center valve is always 
the bypass valve, and when this is 
closed and the two end valves are open, 
‘ow is obtained through the trap or 
other steam specialty being bypassed. 
When the two end valves are closed 
and the center valve is open, flow is 
obtained through the bypass, and this 
permits the trap or other steam spe- 
cialty to be removed from the line for 
repairs or adjustment. The ‘‘Bypass” 
is of standard hard bronze construc- 
tion, and is of heavier construction 
than most valves. This product is used 
mainly in bypassing steam traps, re- 
ducing valves, temperature control 
valves, pump governors, strainers and 
other devices. 
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Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, 
Ind., has brought out a folder in colors 
on adjustability of machines in speed 
and “What the Reeves Transmission 
Means to Modern Production.” The 
folder is well illustrated and arranged 
attractively. 

H. C. Atkins Mfg. Co., 303 Cedar 
street, St. Louis, is now publishing 
Nips, a new house organ. The first 
issue, published recently, consists of 
four pages, and contains information 
on pipe nipples manufactured by the 
company, personal items and other in- 
formation. There is a discussion of 
the company’s new item—copper alloy 
nipples. 


Stockham Pipe & Fittings Co., 4100 
Tenth avenue, north, Birmingham, 
Ala., has recently brought out a folder, 
in which are listed the number of pipe 
fittings of different sizes packed in a 
barrel, subject to slight variation. The 
folder is so arranged that when opened 
up, the entire list appears on one 
page, 17 by 161% inches in dimensions, 
so that it can be placed upon the wall 
of a shipping room, or kept, folded 
up, in an office desk. 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co., 560 Bel- 
mont avenue, Newark, N. J., has 
brought out a new pamphlet under the 
title, “What Price Nightmare?” This 
is well done in colors, and shows in 
pictures various uses for fire fighting 
equipment manufactured by the com- 
pany and the dangers attendant upon 
not being prepared for emergency. 
Company products are also shown in 
their actual colors, and 
briefly. 


Wagner 


described 


Electric Corporation, 6400 
Plymouth avenue, St. Louis, has issued 
a new 52-page illustrated catalogue de- 
scribing Wagner distribution trans- 
formers in. single-phase and_ three- 


phase, pole-type and sub-way type, in 
ratings up to and including 500 Kv-a 
One-half of the catalogue is devoted 
to descriptions of the design and con- 
struction of Wagner distribution trans- 
formers, and the remainder to ratings. 
shipping weights, prices, etc. The cata- 
logue is known as Bulletin 160, and is 
perforated for filing. 

International Acetylene Association, 
with offices at 30 East 42nd street, New 
York, has published in booklet form 
the report of the oxy-acetylene com- 
mittee, which was presented at the an- 
nual meeting of the association, held in 
Chicago in November. The report sets 
forth the present status of oxy-acety- 
lene welding and cutting in some of the 
industries served by this process, out- 
lines some of the developments that 
have taken place in key sections of the 
industry during the last few months 
and points out some of the 
bilities for development. 

The Parker Appliance Company, 
10320 Berea road, Cleveland, recently 
issued a bulletin on its tube couplings 
for particular use in connection with 
the recent aeronautical show in Chi- 
cago, at which the company had a 
booth. The booklet, which is_ illus- 
trated, and contains 16 pages and 
cover, has to do with the company’s 
products particularly as relates to use 
in aircraft. The booklet also shows 

-arker tube benders and valves for use 
with copper tubing. The Parker Ap- 
pliance Company announces that a 
similar revised bulletin written to ap- 
peal equally to all industries will soon 
be available for distribution to the 
company’s representatives and distrib- 
utors for re-distribution by them. 


(Obituary ) 


W. L. Rodgers 

It is with sincere sorrow that the 
death is announced of W. L. Rodgers, 
president of the Pittsburgh Gage & 
Supply Company, Pittsburgh, and 
fourth president of The National Sup- 
ply and Machinery Distributors’ As- 
sociation, who passed away Sunday, 
December 2nd, at his home in Pitts- 
burgh, following an illness of more 
than a year and a half. 

Mr. Rodgers was born in Allegheny 
(north side, Pittsburgh), February 
26th, 1868, and attended public school 
until his fourteenth year, when his ac- 
tive business career began. A _ few 
years afterward he was made secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Imperial Coal 
Company, and later spent four years 
with the Carnegie Steel Company. In 
1890 Mr. Rodgers established the Pitts- 
burgh Gage & Supply Company, be- 
came its first president when the com- 
pany was incorporated in 1892, and 
was president and a director until the 
time of his death. The Pittsburgh Gage 
& Supply Company, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Rodgers, became one of the 
largest mill, mine and railway supply 
houses in the country. 


vast possi- 








In 1919 the Gainaday Electric Com- 
pany was organized, and Mr. Rodgers 
was elected president, a position he also 
held until his death. Under his direc- 
tion, the Gainaday company, which is 
owned by the Pittsburgh Gage & Sup- 
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ply Company, developed into a leading 
manufacturer and distributor of elec- 
trical household and labor-saving ap- 
pliances, which are nationally known 
and exported to many foreign coun- 
tries. 

The leadership of these two large 
companies did not prevent Mr. Rodgers 
from taking an active interest in other 
affairs. He was a civic leader, having 
served as director and chairman of im- 
portant committees of the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce, and for several 
years he was president of The Boys’ 
Club of Pittsburgh, to which he de- 
voted much time. He served as presi- 
dent of The National Supply and Ma- 
chinery Distributors’ Association from 
1911 to 1913 and did much to upbuild 
the organization, and until the begin- 
ning of his illness was an active mem- 
ber of the advisory board. Mr. Rod- 
gers was also past president of the 
American Washing Machine Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Wherever’ he 
served, no matter in what capacity, 
he served well. 

Mr. Rodgers was a member of the 
Third Presbyterian church, Fellowship 
Lodge, No. 679, A. F. & A. M.; Penn- 
sylvania Consistory, Duquesne club, 
Pittsburgh Country club and_ the 
Longue Vue Country club. He is sur- 
vived by a son, W. L. Rodgers, Jr., 
and a daughter, Mrs. Sherman C. 
Parker. His wife died early in No- 
vember 

Mr. Rodgers possessed an unusually 
attractive personality, which endeared 
him to friends and admirers in every 
walk of life, and especially to his co- 
workers and employes. His friends in 
the mill supply field were limited only 
by his circle of acquaintances, and his 
loss will be felt keenly. 
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Your Customers 


Might As Well 
Have The Best 


In Mill Saws SIMONDS 
In Cross-Cut Saws— SIMONDS 
In Hack Saws SIMONDS 


In Files SIMONDS 
In Machine Knives— SIMONDS 


In Tool Holder Bits— SIMONDS 











Then, too, a policy of complete cooperation with dis- 
tributors is one of the features which makes han- 
dling the SIMONDS line not only particularly at- 
tractive, but also exceedingly profitable to the dealer. 
Distributors in territories not now fully covered 
would find it to their advantage to get our propo- 
sition on any of the above lines. 


SIMONDS SAW and STEEL CO. 


Established 1832 FITCHBURG, MASS. 
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Tue Mitt Suprpry SaresMAN Was Founded by Ernest H. Smith in 1922, and Dedicated to the Practical Application of Correct Sales Principles in the 


Distributicn of Mill Supplies. 








Salesmen Work Specified Industries 


Warren & Bailey, Co., Instead of Routing Them Territorially, 
Assigns Them According to Activities of Plants 


Development of an organization to 
serve the diversified industries of Los 
Angeles and surrounding territory has 
been a vital factor in the growth of the 
Warren & Bailey Co., Los Angeles. 
Founded about thirty years ago in the 
southern California metropolis, this 
company has grown with the com- 
munity since that time. 

Many of the standard mill supply 
lines are distributed in its territory 
exclusively by this company. It is the 
consistent policy of the house to carry 
in its stock only representative lines, 
and to stick to them. To cite a partic- 
ular example: During the many years 
it has been in business in Los Angeles, 
the Warren & Bailey Co. has carried 
only two standard lines of belting, and 
the salesmen have been trained to push 
these lines to the fullest possibilities. 

Besides handling a big stock of what 
are commonly regarded as mill sup- 
plies, this firm has gradually increased 
its scope, with a view to affording more 
complete service to the local industries. 
Such lines as insulation material, roof- 
ing and cork, which are in considerable 
demand by local industries, have pro- 
vided a good share of the business 
volume of this mill supply house for 
many years, and are stocked in quanti- 
ties in its warehouse for ready de- 
livery to customers. 

SELDOM CHANGES LINES 

The policy of handling the same 
standard lines year after year, and thus 
avoiding erratic changes in stock line- 
up, has had a desirable effect on the 
salesmen, many of whom have been 
with the firm for many years and are 
therefore completely sold on its meth- 
ods and merchandise. Being intimately 
acquainted with the firm’s lines, they 
can talk with a greater share of sin- 
cerity about them, and are in a good 
position to offer customers the kind of 
specialized service they desire. The 
salesman who has to handle many items 
has a more difficult task than the spe- 
cialist who concentrates on a very few 


J. K. NOVINS 


products, but let the salesman handle 
the same products year after year— 
products on which the house is com- 
pletely sold and intends to push to the 
limit of its ability—and it becomes less 
difficult for him to make sales and ren- 
der effective service. 

“After all, it is not desirable that 
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the mill supply salesman should be de- 
veloped into a specialist on a few 
lines,” said J. W. Ferguson, vice-presi- 
dent, with whom the writer talked re- 
cently at the company’s office in Los 
Angeles. “It is desirable that he give 
as much attention as is possible to the 
entire line of supplies carried by his 
house. But we do expect him to become 
well acquainted with the needs of his 
specialized clientele. That is one reason 
why we assign our salesmen to special- 
jzed industries, instead of routing them 
in certain territories, as is customarily 
done by some other mill supply houses. 

“One of our salesmen is assigned to 
call on the oil companies, another calls 


on the machine shops, another on the 
woodworking shops, and so on. This ar- 
rangement is most satisfactory, as the 
industries comprising our clientele and 
prospective customers are concentrated 
in .a ‘comparatively small territory, and 
local industries of a class are usually 
grouped in a certain section of the 
city. The salesmen are therefore able 
to get around quickly and call on many 
prospects during the day, and they 
have the additional advantage of be- 
coming familiar with the needs of spe- 
cialized industries and of making val- 
uable contacts. 

CO-OPERATION BETWEEN SALESMEN 

“In addition, we have several field 
men who call on the plants in outlying 
districts. These field men co-operate 
closely with the man handling the city 
calls. For instance, one of our men 
calls on corporation purchasing agents 
in Los Angeles. Many of these cor- 
porations maintain offices in Los An- 
geles but their plants are located in the 
outlying districts. There is a dupli- 
cation of effort, our local man calling 
on the local offices of the corporation, 
while the field man concentrates his 
efforts directly at the plants. But it 
is not wasted effort, and we encourage 
both men to work together, and coordi- 
nate their efforts by a system of daily 
reports, and where both have called on 
the same prospect, one at the factory, 
the other at. the down-town office, we 
generally split the commission on the 
sale, and in other ways recognize the 
efforts of both. 

“Giving each credit for his part in 
the consummation of the sale is very 
important. Salesmen are very sensitive 
about receiving credit for their sales 
efforts, and when they exert special ef- 
fort they want us to know about it. 

“We encourage the competitive spirit, 
and one of the ways of rewarding merit 
that is proving effective is our method 
of giving salesmen special prizes for 
bettering their sales efforts. This does 
not necessarily mean increased sales 
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volume, as there are other equally or 
more important factors to take into 
consideration as the basis of an award. 

“The way we do it is to set a goal of 
100 points. are divided into 
five divisions. consider so 


These 


We 


many 
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Home of Warren & Baile y Co., in Los 


points to the credit of 
who betters his 
formation based on his 
ent records for volume. 
sign so many points in favor of the 
salesman whose sales record is accom- 
panied by a saving in expense. 
“By studying past records and 
taking into consideration certain con- 
ditions, we are able to assign to the 
salesman a definite quota of 


salesman 
from in- 
and pres- 
We as- 


the 
effort, 
past 


sales 


sales 


also 


certain 


sales in his territory, and if he suc- 
ceeds in reaching this quota or better- 
ing it, he is credited with so many 


points out of the grand total of 100. 

“It is important that we reward the 
salesman who shows an increase in dol- 
lar sales. many points 
are set aside to be awarded according 
to percentage of increase in dollar 
And, finally, we definitely re- 
ward co-operative effort on the part of 
the salesmen. 


Therefore, so 


sales. 


ENCOURAGE INTENSIVE EFFORT 


“This method of rewarding effort is 


intended to encourage our salesmen 
not only to get volume, but to work 


their territories intensively and to con- 
centrate their sales effort on the more 
profitable items. And it is intended 
also to spread their sales over as many 
plants as is possible rather than con- 
centrate sales among only a few firms. 
They are thereby building a_ better 
foundation for future sales, which will 
benefit them as well as the firm. 

“It is all right for the salesman to 
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visit a prospect and create a good im- 
pression which will make it possible 
for him to secure business in the fu- 
ture. But he is a better salesman if 
his initial visit results in even a small 
order, sufficient to put the customer on 
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our books, and it will then be less diffi- 
cult to get that firm’s business in the 
future. It is with this in mind that we 
encourage salesmen to make small 
sales, and as many of them as they 
can, instead of aiming only for volume 
sales from big consumer sources.” 

Quality merchandise and service are 
stressed by this firm. This necessitates 
a variety of stock and a very efficient 
delivery service. Should a customer 
crder items not normally handled at 
the store, such items are obtained and 
shipped to him along with the rest of 
the order. In the main, Warren & 
Bailey Co. sticks close to the mill sup- 
rly items for which there is a steady 
demand by local industries. 

While many of the items carried at 
the Los Angeles store are handled ex- 
clusively by the firm in the southern 
California territory, there is a slightly 
different set-up of merchandise in San 
Francisco, where the 


company main- 
tains a branch store. The branch han- 
dles only specialties which the firm 
feels free to distribute in the entire 


California territory. 


Selling at ‘‘Odd’’ Times 

Did you ever consider the fact that 
a day on which everyone figures it is 
useless to try to make sales, or a time 
of day which may be so considered, 
may be just the most advantageous 
time to approach certain buyers, for 
the simple reason that the buyer may 


be less occupied with other salesmen 
and less wearied from hearing sales 
arguments than he is at other times? 
Of course the salesman knows from ex- 
perience that there are certain buyers 
whom it is useless to approach on cer- 
tain days or at certain hours. That’s 
out. Also, he may learn at his first 
call on an “odd” day or at an “odd” 
time that the buyer will not then see 
salesmen. That’s also out. But until 
you know the buyer will not see you at 
such times, it might be well to take 
a chance. 


She Didn’t Smile 
But the Buyer Would Have Felt Much 
Better Had She Done So 

The man who is interested in sales- 
manship, no matter what his line, and 
regardless of whether he is a salesman 
himself, cannot but notice the manner- 
isms of salesmen or clerks from whom 
he buys. 

Not long ago the writer had occasion 
to purchase a Christmas gift in one 
of the large Chicago department stores, 
and in so doing came in contact with a 
saleswoman who was very capable, and 
yet lacked one quality that is very im- 
portant—-apparently she did not know 
how to smile. 

The woman was courteous and gave 
the buyer the impression she knew her 
lines, and that he could have confidence 
in what she said. The writer did not 
buy on his first visit, but said he might 
come back. She was still courteous, 
and told him her name for use in case 
he wished to return to buy or carry on 
his investigation further. But she did 
not smile; seemed rather to have said 
what she did say mechanically. 

In this particular case the writer did 
go back and buy, but he couldn’t help 


but feel that he would have had a 
much better feeling about the entire 
transaction if the woman had smiled. 


The saleswoman was probably success- 
ful, else she would not have held her 
position, and maybe she can smile at 
times other than the Christmas rush, 
but the writer’s experience convinced 
him that a smile goes a long way. 


An Impressive Argument 

“Tf a clothing salesman doesn’t want 
to sell me a suit, ail he needs to do is 
to tell me he has one like it,” said a 
business man recently. So you see that 
it is no advertisement in this case for 
the salesman to recommend clothing 
because he himself has shown the “good 
judgment” to buy it. But it is different 
in selling industrial equipment, tools 
and supplies, when you are able to tell 
a prospective buyer that such and such 
a well known manufacturer uses a cer- 
tain item and has had great satisfac- 
tion from so doing. It is still more 


convincing when the salesman is 
specific and tells the prospect the 
definite results from the use of the 


item by the manufacturer in question. 
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Other Folks’ Success May Seem Easy 


But Remember That Few Men Have Ever Reached the Top Rung 
of the Ladder Without Hard, Consistent Plugging 


Success in the case of someone else 
very often looks easy to us. We see 
the high spots in the careers of prom- 
inent men, but what we fail to see is 
that arduous toiling upward through 
the night that put those men at the top 
of their professions. It was Elihu Bur- 
ritt’s nightly study by the forge fire 
after his day’s work was done that 
enabled him to master all the languages 
of Europe and gained for him the ap- 
pellation, ‘“‘The Learned Blacksmith.” 
We admire the genius of Thomas A. 
Edison and honor his learning, but do 
not look back to and appreciate the 
days he worked as a news butcher on 
the Grand Trunk railway, using an 
empty box car for trying out his ex- 
periments. We get a thrill out of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s performances as 
colonel of the “Rough Riders,” out of 
his big game hunting, and the success 
he was able to make of all his under- 
takings because his mind was backed 
by a sturdy physique, but we forget 
the indefatigable effort necessary on 
his part as a young man to develop 
the physique that made his success in 
life possible. 

It looks very easy to the young 
salesman to see the high man for the 
company go out and bring in a sheaf 
of orders that run into thousands of 
dollars where the beginner’s orders 
are only hundreds. 

“The lucky stiff!” I have heard me- 
diocre or beginner salesmen say of 
the man who was leading the sales 
force and a prize winner in every con- 
test. 

Luck has nothing to do with it. It 
is sheer hard work, in some instances 
with the help of exceptional native 
ability. 

CHANGE IN VIEWPOINT 

The college boy who sees his own 
marks just good enough to keep him 
in college, while one of his classmates 
gets the highest possible marks, with 
prizes, scholarships and honors, gives 
the better scholar credit for having 
succeeded because he was willing to be 
a “dig,” a “grind.” He does not attrib- 
ute the other fellow’s success to luck— 
not in college. But when the same 
college boy gets into business and goes 
out on the road as a mill supply sales- 
man, he sometimes 


seems to change 
his point of view. Because the man 
on the adjoining territory gets big 


orders and a fat bonus check, the less 
successful man often grumbles about 


luck and favoritism. 
It is a strange thing that, with all 
im- 


the 


our knowledge of value and 
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of—and necessity for—hard 
so easily forget that it is 
thing that counts most for 
and give credit to all kinds 
of nebulous causes. 


portance 
work, we 
the 


success, 


one 


LUCK MAY NOT 
As a matter of 


HOLD OUT 


fact, there would 


be little advantage in a salesman gain- 
ing success or distinction through luck. 
He could not maintain the success any 
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longer than his luck might hold. The 
minute he was left to keep himself up 
by his own ability and efforts, he would 
fall to the level to which his merit 
entitled him and the last state of that 
man would be worse than the first. 

Haven’t we all known of instances 
when men were unexpectedly, through 
some accident, hoisted into positions to 
which they had not gradually worked 
their way? There was a mill supply 
salesman who was not very far along 
in experience. He was just beginning 
to get a hold upon the trade in his 
territory, and was reasonably well 
satisfied with the progress he was mak- 
ing, but his mother, a sister of the 
big chief, thought he ought to be ad- 
vanced more rapidly. Unfortunately, 
his mother was a large stockholder 
in the company and when things were 
somewhat disarranged by the sudden 
death of the chief, the sales manager 
being moved up, she insisted that her 
son be made sales manager. 

The son was far from being qualified 
for the position, but he was too in- 
experienced to know the full extent 
of his inadequacy and was pleased at 





being jumped over the heads of half a 
dozen better men. 

Of course he was a terrible failure. 
He had not yet even become a success- 
ful salesman, and all he knew of the 
business was what he had learned from 
the traveler’s point of view. To his 
credit, be it said, he was smart enough 
to see his inadequacy in a short time, 
and insisted upon going back on the 
road while the logical man became 
sales manager. 

WE WOULD RISE TOO QUICKLY 

Most of us would wish ourselves 
along up the ladder too fast if wishing 
would turn the trick. It is a fortunate 
thing we are not lucky in the extreme 
sense in which we understand luck to 
be desirable. Just so long as we are 
not willing or able to fight hard enough 
to better our present positions, we may 
be sure we would not be able to hold 
better positions if they were given us. 

Mill supply salesmen often notice 
the men who are succeeding in other 
than selling work. They see some of 
them apparently stumble upon valu- 
able discoveries and acquire prominence 


or wealth. For instance, an experi- 
menter who had been working with 


lime and coal fused in an electric fur- 
nace, threw out the resultant waste 
mass. It fell into a puddle left by 
the rain. Bubbles began to arise. The 
experimenter noticed them and inves- 
tigated. They were what we now know 
as acetylene gas. 

“What luck!” exclaims the observer. 
“Out of a waste experiment, without 
expecting anything, he made a find that 
was worth millions.” 

Yes, but what about the years of 
failure that preceded that incident and 
what about the development of that 
keen faculty for observation that 
caused the man to note those bubbles, 
and make sure they were not merely 
air bubbling out from under the mass? 

It certainly looks easy to ride along 
on the crest of the wave of success 
like an Edison or a Ford, but Edison 
and Ford are no longer young men and 
they worked for their success, and 
when success began to appear they 
did not stop working. They are still 
working to hold it. 

One reason many capable men have 
achieved only moderate success is that 
they have too soon considered them- 
selves successful. They have stopped 
working hard for advancement when 


they have reached the first of the 
higher levels. They have been too 
soon and too easily satisfied. They 


expected that when they became high 
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Blow Torches are tools. Workmen 
buy this make or that because of 
certain features that appeal to them. 
They buy DREADNAUGHTS for 
many reasons. Any man, whether he 
has used an old style torch or not, 
feels at home immediately with the 
new DREADNAUGHT. It fits his 
hand. It is balanced. He can use it 
for five minutes or five hours without 
fatigue. He feels safe because of its 





steel tank, with all connections brazed—no 







soft solder used. He can keep it on the job in 
windy zero weather. He never has to fuss with 
the burner orifice, as it cleans itself auto- 
matically. He knows his DREADNAUGHT 
is built for many years of Service and put 
together for absolute Safety! 


Will Not 
Blow Out! 


A sixteen-inch electric 
fan running full blast 
will not extinguish a 
DREADNAUGHT Blow 
Torch. 


This test will sell a 
DREADNAUGHT to any 
man who has had experi- 
ence with old-style blow- 
torches. 


It proves correct burner 
design which insures con- 
tinuous operation in windy 
zero weather. 


Distributors wanted for certain territories. 
It’s profitable handling the WALL line. 
Torch for demonstration on request. 


P. WALL MFG. SUPPLY CO. 


3126-66 Preble Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





{Since 1864} 





DREADNAUGHT 


SERVICE WITH SAFETY 


BLOW TORCHES 


and FURNACES 
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men on the sales force they could stop 
trying and the company would continue 
to advance them right onward and up- 
ward into executive positions. When 
a man stops trying to go farther up 
he begins to slip back. The path is 
slippery and it takes some stepping 
to keep even and some more to keep 
advancing. 
SHOULD NOT FEAR JEALOUSY 

It is a common notion on the part 
of some young salesmen who are hav- 
ing a hard time getting started upward 
that there are those above them who 
are conspiring to keep them down. The 
young salesman is likely to think that 
men above him are jealous of their po- 
sitions and will do all they can to pre- 
vent anyone coming up from the bot- 
tom to crowd them aside. 

Take Abraham Lincoln’s word for it 
that there is nothing to that idea, save, 
possibly, in rare instances. Human na- 
ture being what it is, jealousy is not 
an extinct passion, and there are plenty 
of men who allow selfishness to govern 
their actions. But let the young sales- 
man be assured there is no conspiracy 
to keep him down, and that such jeal- 
ousy as exists is only petty and indi- 
vidual and cannot prevent him from ad- 
vancing as fast as his ability entitles 
him to advance. 

Lincoln, in writing to his law part- 
ner when Herndon was a young man, 
said: “Allow me to assure you that 
suspicion and jealousy never did help 
any man in any situation. There may 
sometimes be ungenerous attempts to 
keep a young man down, and they will 
succeed, too, if he allows his mind to 
be diverted from its true channel to 
brood over the attempted injury.” 

And he said further: “The way for 
a young man to rise is to improve him- 
self in every way he can, never sus- 
pecting that anyone wishes to hinder 
him.” 

If the young salesman has it in him 
to climb, he will climb, no matter who 
puts obstacles in his way, nor what 
those obstacles may be. He will climb 
over the obstacles and get to the top 
anyhow, unless he keeps pausing to 
look to right and left for the ghosts 
and bogies of imaginary plotters. 


Listening to Buyers 
Although the salesman naturally has 
to take care that conversation with 
the buyer doesn’t get too far away from 
the subject in question, and does not 
drag out too long, he will often, by 
listening intently to what the buyer 
says, learn many things that will later 
benefit him, not only in approaching 
that particular buyer on another oc- 
casion, but in dealing with other cus- 
tomers and prospective customers. 


Be Ready for ‘‘Breaks’’ 
A man recently stopped before a 
show case in a store and inquired as 
to the price of a certain article. The 
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saleswoman brought it out for closer 
inspection and gave him the price, 
whereupon he informed her he wasn’t 
going to buy anything just then, but 
was just looking around. He walked 
slowly down the length of the show- 
case with a companion, glancing at 


“The Mill Supply Salesman” Section 


other articles of the same nature, with- 
out stopping to make any further in- 
quiries, but when he reached the end he 
found the saleswoman had followed 
him along, inside the counter. She was 
on the job for any “break,” and her 
alertness was to be admired. 


Starting the New Year 


John Rosey Asks Milner Supply Co. Salesmen to Do Some 
Careful Thinking, Followed by Action 


’Well, boys, we’re not going to have 
a long session today,” said Old John 
Rosey, sales supervisor of the Milner 
Supply Co., as the men settled them- 
selves comfortably for the regular 
weekly meeting of the sales force. “I’m 
just going to give you a few thoughts 
for the new year, or, rather, I’m going 
to ask you to do some thinking and 
acting at the start of the new year, 
which is almost with us.” (The meet- 
ing was held on the last Saturday of 
1928.) 

Old John’s eyes twinkled and he 
puffed leisurely at his big pipe. 

“Now, don’t think I’m going to ask 
you to make a lot of firm resolutions 
for 1929,” he continued. “But it is a 
fact that the beginning of a new year 
is a good time to review your work 
during the preceding year and the 
lessons you have learned, and to con- 
sider some of the things you will do 
and the things you won’t do during 
the ensuing twelve months. Your slate 
is swept clean so far as 1928 is con- 
cerned, and you can go out fresh and 
happy on a new era, bolstered by the 
thought that practically all predictions 
are for a very prosperous period. 

“Give some thought to the customers 
you have sold during the last year. 
Have you sold them as much as you 
should, and, if not, what might you 
have done that would have helped in- 
crease the volume? What about the 
customers you may have lost, or the 
new prospects you failed to sell? Was 
the fault yours? If so, can you cor- 
rect it? If the fault was with our 
house or with the customer himself, 
you’re not to blame, but that does not 
mean that you should quit working on 
these people. If our company was to 
blame, just remind me what the trouble 
was, and we will back you to the 
limit, and promise to correct the fault 
if we get the customer’s business. If 
the fault lies with the customer, see if 
you can’t find some way of bringing 
him into line. 

WORK TERRITORY INTENSIVELY 

“Now, for another thought. Have 
you worked your territory intensively, 
so far as combing it for new prospects 
is concerned? Have you passed up 


factories and small shops in your ter- 
ritory either because you thought their 
business wouldn’t amount to much, or 


because you thought you didn’t have 
time to call on them? Notice I use the 
word ‘thought’ twice. 

“Are you well posted on all our 
lines? Have you absorbed all there 
was to obtain from our meetings with 
manufacturers’ representatives and the 
consequent discussions of their prod- 
ucts? If you are weak in some lines, it 
wouldn’t hurt to burn a little oil (or 
electricity) at night studying up on 
them—and it won’t do a bit of harm to 
ask questions. You'll find plenty of 
people around here who will be glad 
to answer them. 

“As to specialties—have you pushed 
them as hard as you might have? Have 
you thoroughly considered, in your 
sales efforts, the lines that bring the 
greatest margin of profit? Remember 
again that volume means nothing with- 
out profit. We have repeatedly called 
your attention to the lines we wish 
you to push, and have given you special 
instruction on them. Are you doing 
the best possible with them? 

“Look back over the last year, and 
determine whether or not you have 
given your customers the service they 
should have received from you. You 
will recall how it was pointed out to 
you a month ago how important it is to 
take a keen personal interest in every 
customer. 

“Don’t forget you are not only a 
representative of the Milner Supply 
Co., but of the mill supply business as 
a whole. Be prepared at all times to 
answer any argument that may be 
brought up in favor of buying direct 
from manufacturers, or in support of 
other competing forms of distribution. 
There is no doubt the mill supply house 
has a very definite and valuable place 
in the scheme of business, and that 
were it not for the supply house close 
at hand the industries in a given local- 
ity would suffer greatly from difficult 
buying conditions. Wherever you have 
a customer who buys from us only 
in emergencies, or on a few lines, try 
to sell him on buying everything he 
needs from us. “Show him the ad- 
vantage of making our house his buy- 
ing headquarters for everything. 

“T know it isn’t necessary to say 
anything to you about your personal 
appearance and manners. I know you 
all dress neatly and keep yourselves 





well groomed, and I know you are 
always courteous. 

“Well, boys, there’s a lot more I 
might say, but why go on longer? 
We’ve discussed many things of im- 
portance in our weekly meetings, and, 
in addition, you have learned much 
from your selling experiences. 

“In conclusion, let me remind you 
again that practically everybody is 
looking forward to 1929 with great 
optimism. A prosperous year seems to 
be in the offing. But remember that 
business will still go to the go-getters.” 








Facts Are Convincing 
Large Talk Will Not Go Far With the 
Discriminating Buyer 

Nothing will convince the buyer like 
facts, and when we speak of the buyer 
we mean the man who is thorough in 
his buying 
methods, who 
wants service 
from the item 
he purchases. 

There may be 
some cases 
where “bluff” 
and large talk 
will go a long 
way, but not 
generally when 
the effort is being made to sell the 
buyer for an industrial plant or any 
other business house, or even the dis- 
criminating housewife or the man or 
woman who uses care in purchasing 
his or her personal requirements. 
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Respect for a Policy 
When it comes down to the final 
analysis, how can the careful buyer 
help but have the greatest respect for 
a mill supply house and its representa- 
tive, when the latter lets it be known, 
and without any semblance of hesita- 
tion, that the price on a certain article 
is such and such and there is no cut- 
ting. This attitude may result in the 
loss of the immediate sale, but in the 
end the buyer may come back to a 
house which has such a well established 
policy. He will usually have reason to 
believe that while this house charges 
just prices for the lines it sells, it 
does not cut on quality or service. 





Avoid Belittling Ideas 
A clothing salesman was recently 
trying hats on a prospective customer 
and apparently was having difficulty in 
convincing him about something—the 
style or fit or qualities of certain hats. 
The writer, watching the salesman go 
after another hat, detected a faint 
smile on his face, which indicated, from 
long distance, amusement at _ the 
buyer’s ideas, although that may not 
have been the cause of it. But the 
incident calls to mind the thought that 
the salesman should always avoid risk- 
ing offense to the prospective purchaser 
by belittling his ideas. 
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turdy Metal Floats 
for Severe Service 


Harris Seamless Copper Floats are built to 
stand various steam pressures, ard long con- 
tinued action. Special floats made to meet any 
specifications. Copper Pall Floats, 4 to 12-inch 
diameter, are kept in stock for quick delivery. 
DISTRIEUTORS— You can fill orders promptly 
by drawing upon our stock. Always specify 
pressure when ordering. 


Send for new float catalog. 


ARTHUR HARRIS & CO. 
210-218 N. Cur'is St., Chicago 


Engineers, Coppersmiths, Brass Founders, 
and Finishers 




















20 Years on the market without a Complaint 


A high grade lubricant and preserver. It will put a surface on 
your belts and make them carry the load. Does not make 
belts soft and spongy. Made in three grades, for leather, 
rubber and canvas belts. Also made in liquid form. 


ATLANTIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware 





For over a hundred years master crafts- 
men have recognized Grobet as the maker 
of better files. 

The fine quality of Grobet files have 
won for them their recognition as superior 
files... cutting faster with more accuracy, 
they will outlast three ordinary files . 
they are the reliable files where precision 
and accuracy are at a premium. 

With this manufacturer's background, 
craftsmen know there can be no mistake 
in their acceptance of Grobet files. 

A complete stock is always on hand to 
meet your requirements. 


Send for Catalog B. 


Grobet File Corp. of America 
3 Park Place, New York City 





When writing to Adverti 















his BLOWER 
: Coy 10 DAYS~ 
Balk 


" CLEMENT 
CADILLAC 
BLOWERZ 


Keeps motors and other machinery free from destructive 
dust and dirt. Pays for itself quickly in increased efh, 
ciency of electrical and mechanical equipment of all kinds 


Delivers absolutely dry air with force sufficient to 
clean thoroughly, yet without injury to windings or 
any other delicate or intricate equipment. Prevents 

shut-down losses due to shorts and burnouts in 
electric motors. Reduces fire risk. 
Instantly convertible for suction clean- 


o' iW K\ ing. Special attachment for spraying. Hun- 
VOD dreds of uses. 
¥ 


A rapid seller with liberal dis- 
counts. Market hasn't been 
scratched. 


Write for descriptive literature and for 
details of this trial offer 


624 Fulton St. 
Clements Mfg. Co. “Cricsgoru 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Portable 
Electric Blowers 
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Personals 


John E. Kelley has recently 
as general sales manager of 
monds Saw and Steel Co., 





retired 
the Si- 
Fitchburg, 





JOHN FE. 


KELLEY 


Mass., after having been associated 
with that organization for the past 
thirty-three years. Mr. Kelley started 
in as a salesman in 1895 and was ad- 
vanced to branch manager and then to 
general manager and secretary 
of the company. He has travelled ex- 
tensively all over the world in the inter- 
ests of Simonds saws, files and machine 
knives. He plans to take a few months 
rest at his Florida home, 740 Beach 
Drive, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

The many friends of D. K. Swart- 
wout, president of Swartwout Co., 
Cleveland, will be pleased to know that 
the illness that has confined him to his 
home for several weeks is rapidly abat- 
ing. A return to his usual activities is 
expected to follow at an early date. 

J. B. Trotman has been appointed 
manager of the Philadelphia office of 
the Goulds Pumps, Inc., Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., to fill the vacancy caused by the 
recent resignation of H. E. Alcott. Mr. 
Trotman has had twenty years experi- 
ence with Goulds Pumps. For several 
years he was associated with his father, 
H. E. Trotman, who was then Philadel- 
phia distributor for Goulds. In 1915 
when the company opened its Philadel- 
phia office, Mr. Trotman became assis- 


sales 


tant manager, and continued in that 
capacity for several years. During the 
past six years he has been located at 
the factory in charge of commercial 
sales. 

George E. Johnson, who has been in 
charge of the New York office of the 
Saginaw Stamping & Tool Company, 
Saginaw, Michigan, for a number of 
years, was recently appointed general 
sales manager for that company. Mr. 
Johnson has had a large and varied ex- 
perience with the sales and engineering 
problems of material handling equip- 
ment. The company reports that dur- 
ing the past year it has doubled its 
capacity, having added several new 
buildings and installed up-to-date 
equipment. 

R. D. Baldwin, advertising manager 
of the Simonds Saw and Steel Com- 
pany, Fitchburg, Mass., passed through 
Chicago during the fore part of Decem- 
ber, on his way to the Pacific Coast, to 
call on the company’s branches and 
customers... Mr. Baldwin expected his 
trip would consume a month’s time. 

Henry J. Fuller recently resigned as 
manager of the material handling 
equipment sales for The Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., to accept a 
position with the Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, Inc., New York, which recently 
organized a new material handling di- 
vision. This company is one of the 
most important distributors of the Yale 
& Towne products. 

Harry A. Pratt, purchasing 
for Wilcox-Crittendon & Co., Inc., Mid- 
dletown, Conn., has recently been made 
assistant general manager. James O. 
Lord succeeds him as purchasing agent, 
and Henry Hanson has been appointed 
plant manager. 

E. D. Giberson, president of E. D. 
Giberson & Co., Inc., 40 Rector street, 
New York, recently sailed for Europe, 
for a trip to Germany, France, Belgium 
and Austria. 

x. oe. 


agent 


Colucci has established head- 
quarters in Seattle, Wash., for The 
Republic Rubber Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. Here he will function as 
a go-between for the distributors in 


the northwest and the factory, this be- 
ing in accordance with the Republic 


policy of placing in the field factory 
trained men. Mr. Colucci is particu- 
larly well adapted for this work, having 
spent years in the factory. His ex- 
perience started in the laboratory and 
he was then transferred to the cost 


department, then to various depart- 





ments in actual construction, and finally 
to the sales department. Here he han- 
dled special work in the field as a sales 
representative. 

S. Fish, until recently sales man- 
ager of the Advance Car Mover Co., 
Appleton, Wis., has been appointed 








G. S. FISH 


manager of the Appleton Car Mover 
Co., succeeding G. L. Carleton. Before 
joining the Advance company, with 


which he had been associated for five 
years, Mr. Fish managed the commer- 


cial department of the law firm of 
Krugmeier and Heinemann, of Apple- 
ton. 


Harrison J. Behr, formerly associated 
with The Mechanical Rubber Co., Cleve- 
land, has joined the sales organization 
of the Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Co., Cambridge, Mass., as a special field 
representative. Mr. Behr has had a 
lifelong experience in the rubber indus- 
try, having always specialized in heavy 
mechanical lines such as belting, hose, 
packing, etc. He was for more than 
twelve years associated with the B. F. 

Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, and for 
the past seven years has been in the 
organization of the United States Rub- 
ber Co., operating through the Me- 
chanical Rubber Division at Cleveland. 

Paul Forsyth has been made branch 
manager of the Cincinnati office of the 
Wagner Electric Corporation, St. Louis. 
Shortly after being graduated from 
Penn State College in 1912 as an elec- 
trical engineer, he joined the J. G. 
White Company, New York. Two years 
later he became associated with the 
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To Get the Right Start—Equip with »MFEDARF-: 


Get the 


>MEDART- 
Wood Split 


PULLEY 
from Stock! 


“What are the sizes, 

regardless of what 

quantities, you want 

shipped TODAY? 

“Wire them—’phone them—they’ll go off our ware- 

house racks and on the cars in a jiffy. 

“You can always get them from stock .and for a fair 

price, at ‘“‘Medart’s’’. 

(MR. SUPPLY DEALER ~We have been engaged in the Pulley 
a 


business for 45 years, and we knc event le “ more about making 
good puileys than man) other conce) 
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{OUR POLI Y in bustle ding Wood Split Pulleys is: Cheapuness 
is suicidal: products must be the best in their clas We wouldn't 
think of running the slightes t risk of impairing the value of our 
most valued asset—Our Good Will. 


Get the “MEDART” WOOD SPLIT PULLEY from 
stock! 


THE MEDART COMPANY 


(Formerly Medart Patent Pulley Co.) 
General Offices and Works: St. Louis, U.S. A. 
Office and mareons CINCINNATI 


Office 
CHICAGO, PHILADEPHIA, NEW YORK, SEATTLE, PITTSBURGH 











Shafting, Couplings, ¢ ‘ollars, Hangers, Bearings , Bes aring Supports, Friction 
Clutches, Iron Pulleys, Steel Rim Pulleys, G earing, Sprockets, Chain, Rope 
Sheaves, Rope Drives, Belt Tighteners, etc. 
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Offer these to 
men who know 
fine tools! 


Made of one forging from 
handie to tip of special analysis 
steel — perfectly hardened to 
stand wrench and strain without 
chipping or bending—handles 
shaped to fit the grip—made to 
absolutely prevent splitting and 
loosening. Force and twist them 
as you will, “Lenox” handles 
cannot come off. 





Smoothly finished — attrac- 
tively packaged — well adver- 
tised— each one carrying an un- 
conditional guarantee — Lenox 
Screw Drivers please those men 
who look for the best. They’re 
priced to give the dealer decent 
profits. 

Today, get our prices for 
minimum dealer stocks. 


One of the ie geedoate by the AMERICAN SAW & MFG. 


makers of ~ Samous ‘‘ Wolves 

yar Lenox” hack saw blades COMPANY 
Send for a copy of ‘The Story SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
of the Wolve f Lenoz.”’ . be 
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Sold on 10 Days’ Trial | 


No Stock to incase Dealers’ Discount 


Every In- 
dustrial 
Plant Isa 
Good Pros- 
pect for 
This Port- 
able Blower 





OVER 4000 IN USE 


Think of the manufacturing plants you are calling on regularly that have 
motors, generators, switchboards, wood-working machinery, looms, knit- 
ting machines, and other equipment where dirt, dust and lint quickly 
injure the delicate working parts. You can’t remove this dust efficiently 
by using rags, a broom or a duster. 


The ‘‘Marvel’’ Portable Blower 


forces DRY air into every nook and corner. 
Dust and dirt cannot accumulate if you 
use “‘The Marvel.”’ It will keep your cus- 
tomers’ machinery free from dust. Manu- 
facturers immediately Tecognize the value 
of this equipment. It is easy to sell for we 
will ship a ‘“‘Marvel” Portable Blower on 
10 days’ Free Trial. Simply demonstrate 
it. The machine sells itself. You have no 
stock to carry. 





Write at Once for Discount 
This isa SELLING proposition, NOT an 
ORDER taking one. YOU won’t get the 
business UNLESS YOUR salesmen put 
this 10 DAY TRIAL offer up to the 
plant superintendent. 


ELECTRIC BLOWER co. Fastest selling portable blower 


$59 Atlantic Avenue on the market. Operates from 








Boston 9, Mass., U. S. A. unten 
. Ps 
MYERS SYSTEMS 







peta ae 


Kies 


Pindar 10? Ur oof 
bar TODS. ae On MANES] 


DISCHARGE TO. 
HOUSE LINE 





Myers Water Systems are the last word in 
economic and efficient service. Complete units 
for homes. farms, estates, public or private 
buildings and grounds. Self-oiling, self-starting, 
self-stopping, safe, trouble free and depend- 
able—they cover all needs in this particular 
field, Write or wire for catalog and information. 


THE F.E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
ASHLAND, OHIO 
PUMPS — WATER SYSTEMS—HAY TOOLS—DOOR HANGERS 














When writing to Advertisers please mention Mitt SuPpiies 
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Detroit Edison Company and assisted 
in the building of the Conners Creek 
Power House. In 1915 he went with 
the Wagner company, serving as sales- 
man in Chicago, Detroit, and Cincin- 
nati districts until his recent appoint- 
ment to the office of branch manager 
of the Cincinnati district. 

C. A. Banks, formerly president of 
the Moloney Belting Co., Chicago, and 
now general manager of Alineometers, 
Inc., Los Angeles, manufacturer of de- 
vices for aligning automobile wheels 
and axles, recently spent some time in 
Chicago. He called on his old friends 
of the Leather Belting Club, of which 
he is a past president, at their De- 
cember 11th meeting. 

H. M. Reed was recently elected first 
vice-president and chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Standard San- 
itary Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, at a special 
meeting of the stockholders. R. E. Sar- 
gent was made a vice-president and 
sales manager, and Theodore E. Muller 
was elected a vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of factories. Mr. Sargent 
and F. F. Kaulbach were elected direc- 
tors, to take the places of J. W. Oliver 
and W. C. Chamberlain. 

H. A. Houston, Wilkinsburg, Pa., has 
been appointed works manager of the 
R. D. Nuttall Company, Pittsburgh, 
maker of Westinghouse-Nuttall gears. 
Mr. Houston is a graduate in mechani- 
cal engineering of Purdue University, 
and a post-graduate of the railway de- 
partment of the University of Illinois. 
He comes to this new position with an 
extensive background of engineering 
experience. 

Calvin E. Brodhead, tormerly vice- 
president of the Scranton Bolt & Nut 
Co., Seranton, Pa., has been placed in 
charge of a sales office which has been 
opened at 393 Seventh avenue, New 
York, by the Wrought Iron Co. of 
America, recently formed by a merger 
of the Lebanon Iron Co., Lebanon, and 
the Scranton Bolt & Nut Co. 

F. J. Tone, president, and George R. 
Raynor, vice-president of The Carbo- 
rundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., have 
been elected directors of the Hutto En- 
gineering Co., Detroit. 

W. J. Jack has been named manager 
of the strip steel division of the Repub- 
lic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, tak- 
ing the place of F. H. Loomis, recently 
advanced to assistant general manager 
of sales of the company. Mr. Jack 
was with the Trumbull Steel Co. for 
eleven years prior to its absorption 
by the Republic company. 

Maj. Arthur A. Wedderspoon has re- 
signed as Indiana district sales agent 
of the General Refractories Co., Phila- 
delphia, to accept a position in London. 
He was in the Pittsburgh office of the 
company for about two years prior to 
the establishment of the Indiana dis- 
trict sales office at Indianapolis on Jan- 
uary 1, 1926. The company has closed 
its Indianapolis office, and Indiana dis- 
trict sales hereafter will be handled 
from the Cleveland office. Homer C. 
Wallace has been transferred from the 
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Philadelphia to the Cleveland office of 
the company. 

W. J. Holtmeier, formerly general 
sales representative and advertising 
manager for Hisey-Wolf Machine Co., 
Cincinnati, has been placed in charge 
of the grinding division of the Hill- 
Curtis Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., manufac- 
turer of grinding and polishing machin- 
ery. For the past twelve years Mr. 
Holtmeier has been associated with the 
Hisey-Wolf Machine Co. 

John D. Stiles was the recipient of a 
testimonial dinner tendered to him at 
the Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Canada, 
on December 12th, by his fellow-direc- 








JOHN D. STILES 


tors of Jenkins Bros. of New Jersey 
(the U. S. company) and Jenkins Bros. 
Limited of Canada, on the occasion of 
his retirement after 40 years continu- 
ous service with Jenkins Bros. For 
many years he was vice-president in 
charge of the Boston office. The direc- 
tors presented him with a gold watch, 
chain and match case. 

Vernon C. Ward, until recently man- 
ager of sales in the steel construction 
department of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, has been 
appointed a vice-president of the J. B. 
French Co., 30 North Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. 

A. W. Evans, 3285 Waltham avenue, 
Dormant, Pa., has been appointed Pitts- 
burgh representative for The Torring- 
ton Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn. 

C. E. George, for many years western 
manager of the American Schaeffer & 
Budenberg Corporation, Brooklyn, has 
joined the Chicago sales staff of Taylor 
Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. 
Y. He will have headquarters at 58 
East Washington street. 





Field Notes 





The Board of directors of The Black 
& Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, Md., at a 
recent meeting, authorized the officers 
of the company to proceed immediately 
with the erection of a new fireproof 
factory building at Towson, which is 
urgently needed to care for the con- 


stantly increasing volume of business. 
This building will be the same type of 
construction as the present main build- 
ings, and will add 40,000 square feet 
of factory floor space to the present 
facilities. Work will begin early in 
January and should be completed by 
the middle of the summer. 

Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, has recently begun the construc- 
tion of a new $50,000 factory at Port- 
land. The building will be of concrete 
construction with provision for the ad- 
dition of a second story when business 
demands. Offices, shops and stock rooms 
will be housed in the building. A 
branch office has been maintained for 
some time in Portland. The new fac- 
tory will be in addition to the factory 
located in Seattle and will specialize 
in mill goods and saws for every branch 
of the lumber industry. C. I. Clump- 
ner, Portland manager, will have 
charge of operations, and will direct 
sales in the territory formerly served 
by the Portland office and also includ- 
ing Klamath Falls, formerly handled 
by the San Francisco office. 

Hajoca Corporation, 120 South Thir- 
tieth street, Philadelphia, manufacturer 
of plumbing and heating equipment, 
has leased property at Lewiston, Pa., 
for a new factory branch and distrib- 
uting plant. The present building will 
be remodeled and other units erected. 

The Swartwout Co., Cleveland, has 
purchased plant of Cleveland Milling 
Machine Co., 18511 Euclid avenue, part 
of which it has been occupying as a 
tenant, and will shortly occupy the 
entire plant, providing 90,000 square 
feet of floor space and covering a 
seven-acre site. The company plans 
in the next few months to move its Or- 
ville, Ohio, plant to Cleveland, thereby 
centralizing its production at one point. 
D. K. Swartwout, Sr., is president; D. 
K. Swartwout, Jr., vice-president, and 
W. E. Clement, secretary and treasurer. 

The Hollow -Center Packing Co., 
Cleveland, has established a branch of- 
fice at 321 Broadway, New York. Er- 
nest H. Smith, president of the com- 
pany, will manage the office for several 
months until a branch manager is ap- 
pointed. A complete line of Ovalhole 
Packings will be carried at the new 
branch. 

The annual party of the Leather Belt- 
ing Club of Chicago will be held Tues- 
day, January 22, at the Bal Tabarin, 
Hotel Sherman, where a very success- 
ful party was held three years ago. 
There will be a dinner, entertainment 
and dancing. A unique and extraordi- 
nary programme is being arranged, the 
nature of which is being held a secret 
by the entertainment committee, which 
consists of T. R. Claffy, W. H. Salis- 
bury & Co., Inc.; Chas. A. Steele, Page 
Belting Co., and Stuart E. Ullman, Chi- 
cago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 

In line with its more aggressive ad- 
vertising and sales plans for 1929, The 
Hisey-Wolf Machine Co., Cincinnati, 
manufacturer of a complete line of elec- 
trie drills, grinders and buffers, has re- 
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cently opened a branch office at 210 
Machinery Hall, 549 West Washington 
blvd., Chicago. The office will be in 
charge of Roy D. Haworth, who has 
had many years experience in selling 
electric tools. A complete stock of 
Hisey-Wolf products will be carried at 
the Chicago headquarters. 

The Beaton & Cadwell Mfg. Co., New 
Britain Conn., has established a new 
southeastern branch office at Atlanta, 
Ga., to handle the company’s transac- 
tions in that territory. F. M. Wilcox 
is district manager. 

Directors of the Rome Brass and 
Copper Company, Rome, N. Y., have 
approved a plan to merge with six 
other companies to form the General 
Brass Corporation. The companies to 
be included are the Taunton-New Bed- 
ford Copper Co., Taunton, Mass.; Bal- 
timore Sheet Mill of General Cable 
Company, New York; Rome Manufac- 
turing Company, Rome, N. Y.; Michi- 
gan Brass & Copper Company and Hig- 
gens Brass & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, both of Detroit, and the Dallas 
Brass & Copper Company, Chicago. 
Factories of the constituent companies 
will continue to operate with unchanged 
management, and each organization 
will be represented on the executive 
committee of the new corporation. 


S. S. Fretz Jr. & Co., Philadelphia, 
has opened a branch office at 1002 Far- 
mer’s Bank Building, Pittsburgh, in 
charge of Arthur Ebbert. 


Hoffman & Billings Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, manufacturer of plumbing and 
heating supplies, has sold its jobbing 
business at 100 Second street to Crane 
Co., Chicago. The manufacturing de- 
partment, with works at 220 Becher 
street, will be continued, and for the 
present the general offices will remain 
at 100 Second street. 

The Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Tow- 
son, Md., announces that its domestic 
and foreign sales for the last quarter 
of the calendar year was twenty per- 
cent greater than the same period last 
year. Considering the net sales of The 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co., and its sub- 
sidiary companies in Canada and Eng- 
land from the standpoint of the calen- 
dar year, a gain of seventeen and one- 
half percent was made in 1928. 

The Hunting Co., 30 Exchange street, 
Rochester, jobber of mill, plumbing and 
heating supplies, is planning to open 
a branch at Erie boulevard, east, and 
Catherine street, Syracuse, N. Y. A 
full line of supplies will be carried at 
the new branch. J. F. Hunting will be 
in charge. 

Industrial Brownhoist Corporation, 
Cleveland, announces the purchase of 
the complete line of Massillon hammers, 
formerly manufactured and sold by 
The Massillon Foundry & Machine Co., 
Massillon, Ohio. Manufacture of the 
Massillon line of hammers is now go- 
ing on at the Cleveland plant of the 
Cleveland corporation. W. J. Cadman, 
who has been associated with the Mas- 
sillon organization for many years, will 


be in charge of the new hammer de- 
partment for Industrial Brownhoist 
and will be located in Cleveland. 

Power Plant Equipment Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., has changed its name 
to The Marley Company. The same 
personnel of the company will be main- 
tained, with the addition of a 
branch office at 342 Madison 
New York. 

Kirk & Blum Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 
manufacturer of sheet metal products, 
is opening a branch factory with sales 
and engineering office at 4718 Burlin- 
game street, Detroit. The present dis- 
trict office in General Motors building 
will be removed to new address. 


direct 
Avenue, 


The Hightower and Fabric interests 
in Thomastown, Ga., was taken over on 
January 1st by the B. F. Goodrich Rub- 
ber Company, Akron, and will be oper- 
ated as a part of the Goodrich plant 
system. 

Johns-Manville Corporation, 292 
Madison avenue, New York, has pur- 
chased the plant and business of Celite 
Co., Los Angeles, manufacturer of tem- 
perature insulation products, filtration 
materials, etc., with properties at Lom 
poe, Cal., and will operate as a division 
of its business. Plans are under way 
for an increase in output of Celite spe 
clalties. 

The Walraven Company, Atlanta, 
Georgia, recently moved into new quar- 
ters at 19 Pryor street, N. E. The com- 
pany, which was organized twelve 
years ago, occupies the entire building 
of six floors. 





New Factories and Additions 





Kelley Reamer Co., 3705 West Sev- 
enty-third street, Cleveland, is plan- 
ning to erect a one-story addition, at 
a cost of approximately $35,000 with 
equipment. 


General Tire & Rubber Co., 1709 
Market street, Akron, Ohio, has 
awarded contract for a two and four 


story addition, which will cost approx- 

imately $200,000. : 
Industrial Steel Casting Co., Millard 

avenue, Toledo, Ohio, will build a one- 


story addition, 140x175 feet, to cost 
more than $180,000. 
Caspers Tin Plate Co., 3414 West 


Forty-Eighth place, Chicago, will build 
a factory, 100x350 feet, to cost about 
$100,000. 

Victor Mfg. & Gasket Co., 5701 Fill- 
more avenue, Chicago, plans to build 
a seven-story brick addition to 
$150.000. 

Illinois Tool Works, 2501 North Kee- 
ler avenue, Chicago, has awarded con- 
tract for a one-story addition, at an 
estimated cost of $35,000. 


cost 


Raffel Mfg. Co., 4443 Armitage ave- 
nue, Chicago, manufacturer of radio 
equipment and parts, has acquired 
property, 100x135 feet, at 4528 Fuller- 
ton avenue, for a new plant to cost 
approximately $50,000, with machinery. 





American Steel Foundries, 410 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, has awarded 
contract for a one-story addition at 

"Hast Chicago, Ind., 75x100 feet, to cost 
“about $50,000. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, will build a new factory branch 
and distributing plant at Jacksonville, 
Fla., to cost about $300,000 with equip- 


ment. The company is also having 
plans drawn for a branch at Fort 


Lauderdale, Fla., to cost about $35,000. 

Sprague Iron Works, 4400 Addison 
street, Chicago, will build a one-story 
addition, to cost more than $35,000. 

King Hardware Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
will soon begin construction of a new 
storage and distributing plant at Buck- 
head, to cost over $50,000 with equip- 
ment. 





York Heating & Ventilating Corpo- 
ration, Sixteenth and Sansom street, 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of heating 
and ventilating equipment, is con- 
templating the erection of new plant 
unit at Bridgeport, Pa., at an estimated 


cost of $50,000. 
Mackintosh-Hemphill Co., foot of 
Twelfth street, Pittsburgh, manufac- 


turer of rolling machinery parts, ete., 
has awarded contract for a one-story 
unit at Wooster, Ohio, to about 
$80,000 with equipment. 

Standard Seamless Tube Co., 312 
Sixth avenue, Pittsburgh, is reported 
planning to build an addition to mill at 


cost 


Ambridge, Pa., to cost over $350,000 
with equipment. 
National Acme Co., Coit .Road and 


East 131st street, Cleveland, manufac- 
turer of automatic screw machines, 
etc., according to report, will build a 
one-story addition to plant, at a cost 
of about $75,000. 

Canton Drop Forge Co., Canton, 
Ohio, is planning to build a one-story 
plant, 70x320 feet, to cost about $90,000 
with equipment. 

Des Moines Steel Tank Co., 1819 
Fast Court avenue, Des Moines, Iowa, 
is having plans prepared for a ware- 
house and an addition to its factory. 

Upton Machine Co., Edgewater 
street, St. Joseph, Mo., manufacturer 
of electric washing machines and parts, 
plans to build a one-story unit, 100x250 
feet, to cost about $85,000 with equip- 
ment. 

American Forging & Socket Co., 
Pontiac, Mich., will build two additions, 
one and two stories, 55x80 feet, and 
100x120 feet, to cost over $80,000. 

Oakley Pattern & Foundry Co., 4423 
Vernon avenue, Cincinnati, has awarded 
contract for an addition, 43x80 feet, 
which will increase manufacturing 
space 70 per cent. 

Work has started on a new plant for 
American Tube & Stamping Co., Staf- 
ford avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Wallace Barnes Co., Bristol, Conn., 
manufacturer of springs, special screw 
machine products, ete., is arranging an 
expansion program with new buildings 
to total about 200,000 square feet of 
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additional space. A new unit will also 
be built at the branch plant at Forest- 
ville, providing about 16,000 square 
feet of floor space. The entire program 
will cost over $400,000 with equipment. 

Pennsylvania Flexible Metallic Tub- 
ing Co., Broad and Race streets, Phila- 
delphia, has asked bids on general con- 
tract for an addition to plant at 
Seventy-third street and Elmwood ave- 
nue, to cost over $50,000 with equip- 
ment. 

Lawton-Stephens Co., 427 March 
avenue, Brooklyn, manufacturer of 
sheet metal products, has awarded con- 
tract for a one-story plant to cost about 
$30,000. 

Holland & Kenyon Machine Co., 56 
North street, Fitchburg, Mass., has 
completed plans for a one-story ma- 
chine shop, 32x46 feet. 

Rhode Island Grinding & Mfg. Co., 
263 Richmond street, Providence, has 
awarded contract for a one-story addi- 
tion, 50x55 feet. 

Endicott Forging & Mfg. Co., Endi- 
cott, N. Y., has awarded contract for 
an addition to die room, 25x116 feet, 
and an addition to heat treating de- 
partment, 40x80 feet. 

Greenlee Brothers, Inc., Twelfth 
street, Rockford, Ill., manufacturers of 
woodworking machinery, saws, etc., 
has awarded contract for a one-story 
foundry addition, 120x350 feet, to cost 
over $75,000 with equipment. 

National Carbon Co., 3625 Highland 
avenue, Niagara Falls, N. Y., will 
build a one-story addition to cost about 
$50,000 with equipment. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio, is planning to build 
a new coal mining and washing plant 
in Western Pennsylvania, to cost more 
than $850,000 including machinery. 

Michigan Smelting & Refining Co., 
7885 Joseph Campau avenue, Detroit, 
has awarded contract for an addition 
to cost over $70,000 with equipment. 

J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co., 
Racine, Wis., has awarded contract for 
a one-story factory branch and dis- 
tributing plant at Lincoln, 75x90 feet, 
which will cost about $25,000 with 
equipment. 

Ballard Drop Forge Co., 1145 West 
Forty-sixth street, Seattle, has begun 
construction of a one-story unit, 56x120 
feet, to replace building recently de- 
stroyed by fire. 

Wagner Electric Corporation, 6400 
Plymouth street, St. Louis, manufac- 
turer of motors, will soon take bids on 
general contract for a five-story unit, 
80x120 feet, and one-story extensions, 
120x375 feet, to cost about $500,000 
with equipment. 

Andrews Wire & Iron Works, 1802 
Preston avenue, Rockford, IIl., is build- 
ing a one-story addition 100x125 feet, 
to cost over $50,000 with equipment. 

Herman Nelson Corporation, Eight- 
eenth street and Third avenue, Moline, 
IlJ]., manufacturer of heating and ven- 
tilating devices and equipment will 


soon begin work on a two-story addi- 
tion to factory and extension to office 
building, which will cost about $60,000. 

Western Electric Co., 195 Broadway, 
New York, is planning to build a five- 
story plant at Emeryville, Calif., which 
will cost approximately $500,000 with 
machinery. Pacific Coast headquarters 
are at 680 Folsom street, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Peerless Foundry Co., 1843 Ludlow 
street, Indianapolis, has filed plans for 
a one-story addition which will 
about $35,000. 

Fibroe Insulating Co., Valparaiso, 
Ind., will build a one-story plant, 
110x350 feet, with power house, at an 
estimated cost of $100,000 with equip- 
ment. 


cost 


Linde Air Products Co., 351 Everett 
street, Portland, with headquarters at 
30 East Forty-second street, New 
York, is planning two new manufac- 
turing and distributing plants, to cost 
more than $150,000. 

Broderick & Bascom Wire Rope Co., 
St. Louis, will erect a new building, 
100x100 feet at Eighteenth and Upshur 
streets, Portland, Ore., to take care of 
its Pacific Coast trade. 

Gluntz Brass Foundry Co., 3301 East 
Fifty-fifth street, Cleveland, plans to 
build a one-story plant at an esti- 
mated cost of $70,000. 

Avey Drilling Machine Co., 25 East 
Third street, Cincinnati, has awarded 
contract for a one-story to Covington, 
Ky., plant, to cost $28,000. 

Columbus Heating & Ventilating Co., 
425 West Town street, Columbus, Ohio, 
plans to build a three-story factory to 
cost about $40,000 with equipment. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, will build a one-story factory 
branch and distributing plant, 65x190 
feet, at Knoxville, Tenn., to cost about 
$85,000. 

Machine Specialty Co., Main street, 
Pontiac, Mich., has awarded contract 
for a two-story and basement unit, 38x 
100 feet, to cost about $50,000. 

General Engineering Works, 340 
West Huron street, Chicago, manufac- 
turer of screw machine products has 
plans for a one-story plant to cost 
about $55,000 with equipment. 

Leland Electric Co., 222 North St. 
Clair street, Dayton, Ohio, manufac- 
turer of fractional horsepower motors, 
parts, etc., has awarded contract for 
a one-story addition, 165x485 feet, to 
cost about $225,000 with equipment. 

Jaeger Machine Co., 518 Dublin road, 
Columbus, Ohio, will build a one and 
two-story addition to cost about 
$50,000. 

Rockton Electric Co., Rockton, II1., 
has awarded contract for a $150,000 
hydroelectric generating unit, 32x65 
feet. 

Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass., 
manufacturer of cotton mill machinery, 
will build a two-story branch mill, 
100x265 feet, at Spartanburg, N. C., 
to cost over $65,000 with equipment. 





Gorham Tool Co., 2206 Twelfth 
street, Detroit, plans to build a one- 
story unit, 120x125 feet, to cost about 
$75,000 with equipment. 

Geometric Stamping Co., 221 East 
131st street, Cleveland, will build a new 
plant that will greatly increase its ca- 
pacity. Plans for the first unit, 250x 
600 feet, are being prepared by Austin 
Co. Other units to be built later will 
increase the floor space to 600,000 
square feet. 

Southern Water Heater Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif., is reported planning to 
build a new plant for parts manufac- 
ture and assembling at Houston, Tex., 
to cost over $65,000. 

American Battery Products Co., 
Wichita Falls, Texas, is considering 
construction of a new one-story plant, 
which will cost more than $25,000 with 
equipment. 

Best Mfg. Co., 1200 Grove street, 
Irvington, N. J., has awarded contract 
for a two-story addition, 35x127 feet, 
to cost about $40,000 with equipment. 

Acme Metal Goods Mfg. Co., 2 
Orange street, Newark, N. J., manu- 
facturer of metal products, has pur- 
chased property, 60x100 feet, at Nassau 
boulevard and 215th street, Queens, 
L. I., for a factory. 

National Lead Co., 111 Broadway, 
New York, will build a one-story unit, 
120x175 feet, at Brooklyn, at a cost of 
about $200,000. 

Central Supply Co., 255 Pearl street, 
New York, is reported planning to 
build a new plant at Radburn, a new 
industrial settlement near Paterson, 
N. J., to cost more than $70,000 with 
equipment. 

Rhodia Chemical Co., Jersey avenue, 
New Brunswick, N. J., manufacturer 
of patented wire glass, etc., is planning 
to build two one-story additions to cost 
more than $35,000 with equipment. 

Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., is reported planning a new one- 
story unit, at a cost of about $75,000. 

Spang, Chalfant & Co., Inc., Union 
Bank building, Pittsburgh, manufac- 
turer of pipe tubing, ete., has asked 
bids on general contract for a one-story 
addition to plant at Etna, 240x800 feet, 
to cost more than $400,000 with equip- 
ment. 

United States Chromium Corpora- 
tion, Wilkinsburg, Pa., has plans for a 
one-story plant unit, 75x100 feet, to 
cost over $50,000. 

Schneider-Bowman Co., Van Dyke 
street, Philadelphia, plans rebuilding 
part of foundry and pattern shop de- 
stroyed by fire December 11th, with 
loss over $70,000. 

Crescent Insulated Wire & Cable Co., 
Olden and Taylor avenues, Trenton, 
N. J., has awarded general contract for 


a two-story addition, 110x115 feet, 
which will cost about $85,000 with 
equipment. 


Western Screw Mfg. Co., 4413 Kinzie 
street, Chicago, has awarded contract 
for a one-story addition, 25x100 feet. 
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Swiss 


A quality file that lasts longer, does 
better work and gives a file saving of 


Irom 25 to 35°. 


rite for Catalog 


American Swiss File & Tool Co. 
410-416 Trumbull St. Elizabeth, N. J. 
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“Best by Test’ 


Successful Perforrnance 
Over a Period of 55 Years 
Is the Industrial Record of 


STEEL and IRON 


Welded Chain 


Send for Catalog 
of Chain and 
Chain Fittings 


S. G. TAYLOR 
CHAIN CO. 


P. O. Box 117-A 
Hammond, 











ESTABLISHED 1874 CLEVELAND, OHIO 





| Specialists for more than fifty years in the 
| manufacture of all kinds of brushes for the 


industrial trade. 
EW 


WIRE 
BUFFING BRUSHES 


This is one of our lines 
of Wire Wheel Brushes. 
8 This type is made from 
4 to 8inchin diameter 
and for economical and 
efficient service is with- 
out equal for use on 
flexible shaft and port- 
able buffingequipment. 
Perfect satisfaction is 
guaranteed. 








We invite your inquiries and are eager to demonstrate just what 
HEROLD SERVICE means in satisfying your requirements for 
brushes of all kinds. 


THE HEROLD BROTHERS CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1874 


1104 West 9* St. Cleveland, O. 














Sell Them by the Dozen 





Patented July 12, 1921, No, 1,384,154 





Many shops that use files buy Shur-Grip 
File Handles by the dozen, and larger 
industrials buy them by the gross. They 
become a profitable specialty for any dealer 
who will introduce them. The hardened 
steel die cuts its own thread on the tang of 
the file. The handle cannot crack or split. 
SALESMEN—(arry a SHUR-GRIP 


in your pocket. It’s easy to dem- 
onstrate and to sell. 


HYRO MFG. CO., INC., 205 Varick St., NEW YORK 


{1:0 Manufacturers of SUUR-GRIP Solder Iron Handl 


SHUR-GRIP 


FILE HANDLE 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Classified Line Advertisements under 
heads of Wanted, For Sale, etc., will be 
published in this Department at a rate of 
20 cents a line, each insertion. Count six 
words to a line. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





Sales Executive would like to learn 
of manufacturer who desires represen- 
tation in Detroit territory. Sell to 
automobile and metal working indus- 
tries. Acquainted, successful, and finan- 
cially responsible. Commission basis. 
Address No. 956, care MILL SUPPLIES, 
537 South Dearborn street, Chicago. 


A high grade salesmen, favorable 
acquaintance with mill supply jobbers 
and large industrials in Central States. 
“Job” sought, not a position. Commis- 
sion basis. Address No. 960, care MILL 
SupPPLIES, 537 South Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 

Sales Executive with experience as 
sales manager, branch manager and 
salesman, desires position in South, 
coming in contact with industrial and 
mill supply trade. Address No. 955, 
care MILL SuppPLies, 537 South Dear- 
born street, Chicago. 

Wanted—Good lines to sell the mill 
supply and wholesale hardware jobbers 
in the South. References furnished and 
correspondence invited. Address No. 
957, care MILL SUPPLIES, 537 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Wanted—Good lines to sell to the oil 
supply, hardware jobbers and plumb- 
ers’ supply companies in the south and 
southwest, by a well acquainted, ag- 
gressive salesman who has been trave!l- 
ing the territory mentioned for the past 
fifteen years. Address No. 950, care 
MILL Suppuies, 537 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 





Well informed mill, mine, and fac- 
tory supply man, with broad knowl- 
edge of the business and familiar with 
all working details particularly ex- 
perienced in purchasing, wishes to 
make connection where his service can 
be used to best advantage. Address 
No. 952, care MILL SUPPLIES, 537 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Purchasing Agent: Constructive 
buyer, versed in mill, mine, factory, 
railroad, steam and contractors’ sup- 
plies, either for jobbing or for indus- 
trial operation and maintenance. Ad- 
dress No. 953, care MILL SUPPLIES, 537 
South Dearborn street, Chicago. 
Experienced mill supply and mechan- 
ical rubber goods salesman desires 
change. Well known in lumber and oil 
trade. Prefers West Coast. Address 
No. 940, care MILL SUPPLIES, 537 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Thoroughly qualified sales and ad- 
vertising executive with background of 
experience in industrial and oil well 
supply business, desires position in 
sales promotion work with manufac- 
turer selling through distributors. Cor- 
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respondence invited. Address No. 938, We have some exclusive territory 


care MILL SUPPLIES, 537 South Dear- 
born street, Chicago. 


Wanted experienced traveling spe- 
cialty salesman to sell to mill and 
plumbing supply trade, to travel ten 
months yearly for an old established 
manufacturer. Wonderfui opportunity. 
State age, salary, references. Address 
No. 961, care MILL SUPPLIES, 537 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


SALESMEN WANTED 





Large Eastern leather belt and 
leather packing manufacturer desires 
live leather belt salesman with a fol- 
lowing in New York City territory, 
with the idea of opening a branch as 
soon as possible. Fine opportunity for 
a good man. Salary, commission and 
expense basis. Address No. 945, care 
MILL SUPPLIES, 537 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 


Experienced belting salesmen for 
Chicago and Middle West territory to 
represent large manufacturer of textile 
belts. Prefer salesmen who have sold 
rubber belting. Excellent opportunity 
for advancement. Give full particu- 
lars. teplies treated confidentially. 
Address No. 944, care MILL SUPPLIEs, 
537 South Dearborn street, Chicago. 


An old established Chicago manufac- 
turer of well known packing lines, de- 
sires sales representatives in Iowa, In- 
diana and Michigan territories, also 
has opening for additional men in the 
city of Chicago. Attractive arrange- 
ment will be made. Address No. 943, 
care MILL SUPPLIES, 537 South Dear- 
born street, Chicago. 


Well established manufacturer of 
metallic, asbestos, duck, rubber, flax 


packings, desires to secure representa- 
tives in St. Louis, Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia territories. Desires salesmen 
capable of developing business so that 
branch stock and additional sales force 
can be built around him. Proposition 
would yield very satisfactory returns 
to the right man. Address No. 942, 
care MILL SUPPLIES, 537 South Dear- 
born street, Chicago. 


Sales Representatives Wanted—For 
a new patented drill chuck that elim- 
inates drill breakage. The following 
territories are open: Philadelphia, De- 
troit, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Boston, St. 
Louis, New Haven, and Atlanta. Com- 
pensation on a liberal commission basis 
under exclusive protected territory ar- 
rangement. Correspondence is solicited 
from agencies and individuals witt. 
machine tool sales experience. Ad- 
dress Room 609, 551 Fifth avenue, New 
York City. 


Experienced salesman with thorough 
knowledge of belting and transmission 
appliances. State age, experience and 
salary expected. Address No. 958, 


care MILL SUPPLIES, 537 South Dear- 
Chicago. 


born street, 


open for good salesmen to sell a high 
grade line of steam separators and 
power plant equipment. Salesmen will 
have full charge of territory, selling 
both direct and through jobbers. He 
receives commission on all sales in his 
territory. Would not object to a good 
man who also handles another line that 


would not conflict, such as metallic 
packing. Address No. 951, care of 
MILL SUPPLIES, 537 South Dearborn 


street, Chicago. 


Salesman for complete line of ball 
bearings—radial, thrust and transmis- 
sion. Also line of roller bearings. Sell 
to bearing users in every industry. Re- 
plies confidential. Fisher Bearing Cor- 
poration of America, 1901 Avenue F, 
3irmingham, Ala. 


Wanted—Experienced belt salesman. 
Must have successful record, some 
mechanical ability, and a_ thorough 
knowledge of the territory around 
Philadelphia. Address No. 954, care 
MILL SUPPLIES, 537 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 





CLANCY “SURE GRIP" Steel Hose Clamps— 
Complete line, 94 sizes, for garden, hydrant and 
steam hose. Send for list of sizes, prices, and 
distributors’ discounts.—J. R. CLANCY, INC.. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





MARTIN PORTABLE VISE STAND and Pipe 


Bender — For cutting 
threading and _ bending 
pipe. Portable, with 
no__— bolts, screws or 
braces to remove, and 
needs no attachment to 
floor, walls or ceiling. 
Will not tilt, upset or 
skid. Small and large 
sizes, with capacity up 
to 4%” pipe. H. P. 
MARTIN & SONS, 625 E. 


2nd St., Owensboro, Ky. 





THAWING TORCHES, CONCRETE HEATERS, 
Snow Melters, ‘‘Smokeless’’ Salamanders, Water 
Heaters for Winter Construction Jobs. Send for 
Bulletin No. 72-M for prices and full informa- 
tion. ABROIL BURNER COMPANY, West New 
York, N. J. 


PORTABLE WHITNEY LEVER METAL 
= ._ PUNCHES — Widest 
Re ae ~ = known. Most universally 






——_— - used on market. Bight 

i sizes and types. Over 
40,000 in use. Write for 

circulars and jobbing quotations. W. A. WHIT- 


NEY MFG, CO., 636 Race St., Rockford, Tl. 





“AIR SPRING’ COMPRESSED 
AIR GREASE CUPS—Automatically 
maintain film of grease on _ bear- 
ings with greatest efficiency and 
utmost economy. Four sizes, plain 
and polished steel. We also make 
the ‘‘Shurflo’’ wick feed oil cup. 
Folder on_ request. HUNTER 
PRESSED STEEL CO., Lansdale, Pa. 








JOSLIN STEEL STAMPS AND DIES—Any de 
sign or type of characters accurately carried 
out. We guarantee quality and service. Send 
today for catalog and distributors’ prices. A. D. 
JOSLIN MFG. Co., 123 Arthur St., Manistee, Mich 
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Tanners of 


Mechanical Leathers 








SELECT EDS. Cut Lacing 
[ra 


_ MULCANITE KROME: Le 


: ot this cat lacing: 1a, be atestutety purtect, 
x ny tmadt from the CENTRE PORTION of onty one grade THE BEST —ince 





Lace Leather Sides and Cut Lacing 


in 
Mechanical Rawhide, Indian Tan 
and Krome (Chrome tanned) 


Krome Belt Leather 
in Butt Bends, Centers and Sides 


Chrome Hydraulic Leather 
in Butts and Sides 


Krome-Retan Hydraulic Butts 





THE CHICAGO RAWHIDE MFG. CO. 
1285 Elston Avenue, CHICAGO 


109 Broad St., New York 209 Broad St., Boston 
66 N. 4th St., Philadelphia 530 W. Congress St., Detroit 








DON’T WAIT 
for the 
SWITCH ENGINE 
| Use a 
~~ WELLER CAR PULLER 


SIZES TO MOVE FROM 1 TO 30 CARS 
Send for Circular No. 1028 


WE ALSO MAKE 


BELT CONVEYORS MALLEABLE CHAIN 
CHAIN CONVEYORS STEEI. CHAIN 
SPIRAL CONVEYORS SPROCKETS 
| BUCKET ELEVATORS GEARS 
ELEVATOR BUCKETS SKIP HOISTS 
POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


WELLER MFG. CO. 
1820 N. Kostner Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


























LIBBEY 


High Pressure Gauge Glass 
High Pressure Red Line Gauge Glass 
Standard Pressure Gauge Glass 
Lubricator Glasses 
Oil Cup Glasses 


AMERICA’S STANDARD 
and 
Made in U. S. A. 


Write for booklet 


The Libbey Glass Mfg. Co. 


Mfrs. of Railroad and Industrial Glassware 
Toledo, Ohio 


SARETY A 


When writing to Advertisers 
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_— with the Reversible Disc & Seat 


Seat and disc of Nicu- 
lanium—a hard, tough, close- 
grained nickel alloy—resists 
effectively the cutting, wear- 
ing action of high tempera- 
tures and pressures, that is 
one factor in the economy of 
Reverso Valves. 


To this is added the re- 
versible feature. When one 
side wears both disc and seat 
reverse and you have the life 
of another valve with no 
extra expense. 


Minty 
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But this is not all of Reverso’s 
vitality as disc and seat are easily 
regrindable. 


Reverso is a valve unexcelled 
on steam, water, oil, air or gas. 
For other features, types, sizes 
and prices, ask for new bulletin 


No. 17 
REVERSO:—Bronze body for 
200 lbs. pressure. Total tempera- 
ture 550 deg. F 
IROVERSO:—Iron body for 
150 lbs. pressure. Total tempera- 


No. 7380 ture 450 deg. F 


THE D. T. WILLIAMS VALVE CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 














please mention Mite Surrites 
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BUY ADVERTISED PRODUCTS 


A Classified Index to the Products of Advertisers in This Issue 


Index te Advertisements on Last Page 
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ANVILS 
Columbus Anvil & Forging Co. 
APRONS, LEATHER 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
ARBORS 
Morse Twist Drill & Machine Co. 
The Skinner Chuck Co. 
ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 
Belmont Packing & Rubber Co. 
BABBITT METALS 
Division Smelting & Refining Co. 
Dodge Manufacturing Corp. 
Frictionless Metal Company 
The Medart Company 
Monarch Metal Co. 
BABBIT RETAINER 
Products Mfg. Co. 
BABBITTING MASKS 
Pulmosan Safety Equipment Corp. 
BARRELS, TUMBLING 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
BARROWS 
The Fairbanks Company 
BEARINGS, BALL AND ROLL«&R 
S K F Industries, Incorporated. 
BEARINGS, BRONZE 
The Bunting Brass & Bronze Co. 
Arthur Harris & Co. 
BEARINGS, SHAFT, BABBITTED 
Bond Foundry & Machine Co 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
The Hill Clutch Machine & Foundry Co. 
The Medart Company 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
BEARINGS, SHAFT, BALL 
Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 
S K F Industries, Incorporated 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
BEARINGS, SHAFT, OIL FILM 
Hill-Clutch Machine & Foundry Co. 

BEARINGS, ~~ OILLESS 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co 

BEARINGS, SH: AFT, ROLLER 
Bond Foundry & Machinery Co 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
The Medart Company 
“The Reeves’’—Reeves Pulley Co. 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
S K F Industries, Incorporated. 

BELT DRESSING 
Atlantic Manufacturing Co. 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
The Mechanical Rubber Co. 
Geo. Rahmann & Co. 
Richmond Belt Dressing Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Chas. A. Schieren Co. 
Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co 
BELT FASTENERS 
The Bristol Company 
Clipper Belt Lacer Company 
Crescent Belt Fastener Co. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 

BELT LACINGS, LEATHER 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
“Cocheco’’—I. B. Williams & Sons 
Geo. Rahmann & Co. 

Chas. A. Schieren Co. 

BELT LACINGS, METALLIC 
Clipper Belt Lacer Company 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 

The Bristol Company 
BELT SHIFTERS 
T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


BELT TIGHTENERS 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 


The Hill Clutch Machine & Foundry Co. 


The Medart Company 
T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 
BELTING, BALATA 
Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co. 
BELTING, CANVAS STITCHED 
The Mechanical Rubber Co. 
Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co. 


BELTING, CONVEYOR 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
The Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 
The Diamond Rubber Co., Inc. 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ine. 
The Mechanical Rubber Co. 
The Republic Rubber Co. 
Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co. 
Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co. 


BELTING, COTTON, SOLID WOVEN 


Stanley Belting Corporation 
Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co. 


BELTING, IMPREGNATED 
Stanley Belting Corporation 
BELTING, LEATHER 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
Geo. Rahmann & Co. 
Chas. A. Schieren Co. 
‘“Sterling’’—Chas. Bond & Co., Philadelphia 
I. B. Williams & Sons 
BELTING, LINK 
Chas, A. Schieren Co. 
BELTING, ROUND 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
Geo. Rahmann & Co. 
Chas, A. Schieren Co. 
I. B. Williams & Sons 
BELTING, RUBBER 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co 
The Diamond Rubber Co., Inc. 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
The Mechanical Rubber Co. 
Quaker City Rubber Co. 
The Republic Rubber Co. 
Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co. 
BELTING, THRESHER 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
The Mechanical Rubber Co. 
Ceo. Rahmann & Co. 
The Republic Rubber Co. 
I. B. Williams & Sons 
Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co. 
BELTING, TRACTOR 
Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co 
BELTING, TWISTED 
Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co. 
BELTING, WATERPROOF 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
Geo. Rahmann & Co. 
Chas. A. Schieren Co. 
I. B. Williams & Sons 
Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co. 
BELTS, WELL DRILLING 
Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co. 
BENCHES (WORK), JEWELERS’ 
Leiman Bros. 
BENCHES, STEEL 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
BENCHES, lace 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg 
BENCH LEGS 
The Hill Clutch Machine & Foundry Co. 
BITS, TOOL HOLDER 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
The Vincent Steel Process Co. 
J. H. Williams & Co. 
BLOCKS, CHAIN 
Chisholm-Moore Hoist Corp. 
Wright Mfg. Co. 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
BLOCKS, PILLOW 
Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 
Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
The Hill Clutch Machine & Foundry Co. 
The Medart Company 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
BLOCKS, TACKLE 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 
BLOWERS. FORGE 
Champion Blower & Forge Co. 
Electric Blower Company 
Lovejoy Tool Works 
BLOWERS, GAS AND OIL COMBUSTION 
Electric Blower Company 
Leiman Bros. 
BLOWERS, PORTABLE, ELECTRIC 
Clements Mfg. Co. 
Electric Blower Company 
The United States Electrical Tool Co. 
BLOWERS, SANDBLAST 
Leiman Bros. 
BOILER TUBES 
National Tube Company. 
BOILERS, TUBULAR AND WATER TUBE 
Henry Vogt Machine Co. 
BOLT ENDS 
The Superior Screw & Bolt Mfg. Co. 
BOLTS, CARRIAGE 
Foster Bolt & Nut Mfg. Co. 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co. 
The Superior Screw & Bolt Mfg. Co. 
BOLTS, EYE, HOOK, RING AND LAG 
‘ag ood Screw & Bolt Mfg. Co. 
. Williams & Co. 


BOLTS, GALVANIZED AND MONEL 
The Superior Screw & Bolt Mfg. Co. 
BOLTS. MACHINE 
Foster Bolt & Nut Mfg. Co. 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co. 
The Superior Screw & Bolt Mfg. Co 
BOLTS, SINK, STOVE AND PLOW 
Foster Bolt & Nut Mfg. Co. 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co. 
The Superior Screw & Bolt Mfg. Co. 
BOLTS, STUD 
The Superior Screw & Bolt Mfg. Co. 
The Cleveland Cap Screw Co. 
BRACKETS, SCAFFOLD 
Patent Scaffolding Co. 
BRACKETS, WALL 
Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 
Dodge Mfg. Corp. 
The Hill Clutch Machine & Foundry Co. 
The Medart Company 
T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 
BRASS GOODS, PLUMBING 
Grabler Mfg. Co. 
BRASS GOODS, STEAM 
American Injector Co. 
Detroit Lubricator Co. 
Penberthy Injector Co. 
The Wm. Powell Co. 
The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 
* BRONZE BARS, CORED AND SOLID 
The Bunting Brass & Bronze Co. 
Arthur Harris & Co. 
BROOMS, FACTORY, WAREHOUSE 
AND RAILROAD 
The Herold Bros. Co. 
Indianapolis Brush & Broom Mfg. Co. 
The Osborn Manufacturing Co. 
BRUSHES, BENCH, FLOOR, ETC. 
The Herold Bros. Co. 
Indianapolis Brush & Broom Mfg. Co. 
The Osborn Manufacturing Co. 
BRUSHES, PAINT AND VARNISH 
The Osborn Mfg. Co. 
The Herold Bros. Co 
BRUSHES, =_— FLUE, ETC. 
The Herold Bros. 
Newark Brush & Po Co 
The Osborn Mfg. Co. 
BRUSHES, WIRE WHEEL 
The Herold Bros. Co. 
The Osborn Mfg. Co. 


BUCKETS, ELEVATOR 
Illinois Malleable Iron Co. 
The Webster Mfg. Co. 


BUFFERS, ELECTRIC 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 
Hisey-Wolf Machine Co. 
Marathon Electric Mfg. Co. 
Stow Mfg. Co., Inc. 
N. A. Strand & Co. 
BURNERS, GASOLINE AND KEROSENE 
Aeroil Burner Co., Inc. (kerosene) 
Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co. 
BUSHINGS, BRONZE 
3unting Brass & Bronze Co. 
Arthur Harris & Co. 
BUSHINGS, PNEUMATIC HAMMER 
The Cleveland Wrought Products Co. 
CANS, OILY WASTE 
Geo. W. Diener Mfg. Co. 
CANS, SAFETY, GASOLINE 
Geo. W. Diener Mfg. Co. 


CAR-MOVERS 
Advance Car Mover Co. 
Appleton Car Mover Co. 
Safety Wrench & Appliance Co. 
Weller Mfg. Co. 
CARTS 
The Fairbanks Company 
CASING, WELL 
National Tube Co. 
CASTERS, TRUCK 
Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 
CASTINGS, BRONZE 
Arthur Harris & Co. 

CASTINGS, GRAY AND MALLEABLE 
The Hill Clutch Machine & Foundry Co. 
Illinois Malleable Iron Co. 

CASTINGS, SEMI-STEEL 
Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 
Hill Clutch Machine & Foundry Co. 
CATALOGS, SUPPLY HOUSE 
Cuneo Press, Inc., The 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 
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CEMENT, LEATHER BELT 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
Cocheco—I. B. Williams & Sons 
Chas. A. Schieren Co. 

CEMENT, PIPE JOINT 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
CHAIN 
The Columbus McKinnon Chain Co. 
S. G. Taylor Chain Company. 
CHARGING SETS, BATTERY 
Marathon Electric Mfg. Co 
CHIPPING MASKS 
ilmosan Sefety Equipment Corp. 
CHISEL BLANKS 
The Cleveland W) ght Products 
CHISELS, CHIPPING, PNEL MATIC 
HAMMER 
Th Cleveland Wrought Products Co 
( — _ — D 
Star Ru & P 

Cc Ht Cc KS, “DRIL L ‘AND TAP 
Morse Twist Drill & Machine Co. 
Procunier Safety Chuck Co 
The Standard Tool Co. 

Skinner Chuck Company 
Union Manufacturing Co. 
Westcott Chuck Company. 
CHUCKS, LATHE 
Cushman Chuck Co. 
Skinner Chuck Company 
Union Manufacturing Co. 
Westcott Chuck Company. 
CHUCKS, NIPPLE 
Paul W. Koch & Co. 
CHUCKS, PLANER 
Skinner Chuck Company 
Union Manufacturing Co. 
CLAMPS, BELT 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co 
CLAMPS, “C” 
Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 
Brownie Mfg. Co 
J. H. Williams & Co 
CLAMPS, LOOM 
Paul W. Koch & Co. 

CLAMPS, PIPE REPAIR 
M. B. Skinner Co 

CLOSETS, FROST PROOF 
tos. A. Vogel Co. 

CLUTCHES, FRICTION 
Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 
Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
Edgemont Machine Co., The 
7 e Hill Clutch Machine & Foundry Co 


ey Mfg. Co 


P 








e Medart Company 
e Moore & White Co 
“he Reeves’’—Reeves Pulley Co 
A. L. Schultz & Son 
B. Wood's Sons Ce 
COCKS, AIR AND DRAIN 
American Injector C 
The Wm. Powell Co. 
The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 
COCKS, BALL 
Detroit Lubricator Co. 
Kieley & Mueller, Inc 
COCKS, CORPORATION 
Grabler Mfg. Co. 
The Wm. Powell Co 
coc KS, GAGE 


merican Injector Co, 


» Wn Powell Co. 
>» D. T. Williams Valve Co 
COCKS, STEAM AND SERVICE 

The Wm. Powell Co. 

Walworth Company 

The D. T. Williams Valve Co 
COCKS, STOP 

Grabler Mfg. Co. 

COILS AND BENDS, COPPER AND BRASS 

Arthur Harris & Co 

eee ARS, SHAFT 








Dodge M unt ifacturing Corporation 
The Hill Clutch Machine & Foundry Co. 






Royersfor« Machine Co 
Standard i Cea. 
! B. Wood 


COL t MNS, WATER 
Nason Manufacturing Co 


COMPOL ND, PIPE JOINT 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 

COMPRESSORS, AIR 
Curtis Pneum: Machinery Co 
I zz M 


CONT. ACTORS, BELT 
BR. We s Sons Co 
CON TROL LERS, BOILER PRESSURE 
Mason Regulator Co. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS, OVERHEAD 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co 
Corr BRSMITHS 
Arthur Harr & . 
cou NTE RBORES 
The Cleveland Twist Drill Co 
Morse Twist Drill & Machine Co. 
COUNTERSHAFTS 
Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 
Dodge Manufacturing Corp 
Edgemont Machine Co., The 
The Hill Clutch Machine & Foundry Co. 
The Medart Company 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co 


COUNTERSHAFTS, SMALL 
Birkle Machine Bs — 
N. A. Strand & C 
cou PL INGS, SHAFT 
Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co 
Dodge Fede A alle mas Corporation 
The Hill Clutch Machine & Foundry Co. 
The Medart Company 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
Spiro—Bond ny & Machine Co. 
T. B. Wood's Sons C 
COUPLINGS, SH. AFT, FLEXIBLE 
Birkle Machine Works 
Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 
Frederick Iron & Steel Co. 
The Hill Clutch Machine & Foundry Co. 
Lovejoy Tool Works 
The Medart C sng 
T. B. Wood's Sons C 


COUPLINGS, SH AFT. FRICTION CUT-OFF 


Dodge Mfg. Corp. 
Edgemont Machine Co., The 
The Hill Clutch Machine & Foundry Co. 
Kinney Mfg. Co. 
The Moore & White Co. 
The Medart Company 
A. L. Schultz & Son 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT, MARINE 
Bond Foundry & Machine Co 
COVERING, PULLEY 
Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co 
CRANES, HAND POWER 
Chisholm-Moore Hoist Corp. 
CRANES, OVERHEAD, TRAVELING 
AND J 
Chisholm-Moore Hoist Corp. 
Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co. 
Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co. 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 
CRANES, PORTABLE 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
CRAYONS, an 
Joseph Dixon Crucible C 
CUPS, LE: \THER 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co 
CUPS, OIL AND GREASE 
American Injector Co. 
Detroit Lubricator Co. 
Hunter Pressed Steel Co. 
Penberthy Injector Co. 
The Wm. Powell Co. 
D. T. Williams Valve Co. 
CUTTERS, BELT 
Clipper Belt Lacer Company 
CUTTERS, EMERY WHEEL DRESSER 
The Vincent Steel Process Co. 
CUTTERS, GLASS 
American Saw & Mfg. Co. 
CUTTERS, HOLE, ADJUSTABLE 
(for metal) 
Paul W. Koch & Co 
CUTTERS, MILLING 
Cleveland Twist Drill Co. 
Morse Twist Drill & Machine Co 
The Standard Tool Co. 
DIAPHRAGMS 
Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co. 
CUTTERS, PIPE 
rmstrong Bros. Tool Co. 
T Oster Mfg. Co. 
Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co. 
DIES, THREADING 
Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 
Morse Twist Drill & Machine Co. 
The Oster Mfg. Co. 
Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co. 
DIPPERS, COPPER 
Arthur Harris & Co. 
DISCS, VALVE 
Jenkins Bros. 
DOGS, LATHE 
Arn strong Bros. a Co. 
J. iams & 








Ss ERS. ‘GRINDING WHEEL 
Lovejoy Tool Works 
Scandinavian Western Importing Co., Ltd. 
The Standard Tool Co. 
The Vincent Steel Process Co. 
DRILLING POSTS 
Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 
Lovejoy Tool Works 
DRILLS, ELECTRIC 
The Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 
The Hisey-Wolf Machine Co. 
Stow Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Standard Electric Tool Co. 
N. A. Strand & Co. 
Stanley Rule & Level Plant 
DRILLS, POST 
Chan pion Blower ¢ ‘orge Co. 
The Crescent Machine Co. 
DRILLS, RATCHET 
lhe Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 
Lovejoy Tool Works 
DRILLS, TWIST 
Cleveland Twist Drill Co. 
Morse Twist Dril! & Machine Co. 
The Standard Tool Co. 
Whitman Barnes-Detroit Corp. 
DRIVES, POWER 
The Oster Mfg. Co. 
The Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co 
DRUMS, CAST IKON 
The Hill Clutch Foundry & Machine Co. 
The Medart Company 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
EJECTORS 
American Injector Co. 
Nason Manufacturing Co. (acid) 
Penberthy Injector Co 
ELIMINATORS, OIL 
The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 









ENGINE AND BOILER FITTINGS 
American Injector Co. 
The Wm. Powell Co. 
D. T. Williams Valve Co. 
EXPANDERS, BOILER TUBE 
Lovejoy Tool Works 
aa. OIL AND MOISTURE 
The V. D. Anderson Co. 
craopenge” ~ age gplamas FIRE 
Geo. W. Diener Mfg. Co. 
FANS, VENTILATING, ELECTRIC 
Electric Blower Company 
Marathon Electric Mfg. Co. 
FASTENERS, BELT 
The Bristol Company 
Clipper Belt Lacer Company 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
AUCETS, BRASS 
Grabler Mfg. 


Co. 
FEED WATER SOFTENER AND PURIFIER 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
The Swartwout Company 
FEEDER VALVES, STEAM HEATING 
BOILER 
Nason Manufacturing Co. 
FILES 
American Swiss File & Tool Co. 
Delta File Works 
Grobet File Corporation of America 
Scandinavian Western Importing “o., Ltd. 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
FIRE DOORS AND HARDWARE 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co 
FIRE EXTINGU ISHERS 
Geo. W. Diener Mfg. Co. 
Pyrene Mfg. Co. 
FIRE PREVENTING EQUIPMENT 
Ceo. W. Diener Mfg. Co. 
Pulmosan Safety Equipment Corp. 
FITTINGS, CHAIN 
S. G. Taylor Chain Company. 
FITTINGS, DRAINAGE 
Grabler Mfg. Co. 
Illinois Malleable Iron Co. 
Stockham Pipe & Fittings Co. 
FITTINGS, HOSE, BRASS 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
Illinois Malleable Iron Co. 
FITTINGS. HYDRAULIC 
Stockham Pipe & Fittings Co. 
Henry Vogt Machine Co. 
Walworth Co. 
FITTINGS, PIPE BRASS 
Grabler Mfg. Co. 
Illinois Malleable Iron Co. 
FITTINGS, PIPE, CAST IRON 
Grabler Mfg. Co. 
Stockham Pipe & Fittings Co. 
FITTINGS, PIPE, MALLEABLE 
Grabler Mfg. Co. 
Illinois Malleable Iron Co. 
Stockham Pipe & Fittings Co. 
Walworth Company 
FITTINGS, PIPE, STEEL 
Bonney Forge & Tool Works 
Stockham Pipe & Fittings Co. 
Henry Vogt Machine Co. 
FLEXIBLE SHAFT EQUIPMENT 
Stow Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
N. A. Strand & Co. 
FLOATS, ALU — M, LEAD COATED 
AND STEEL 
Arthur Harris & Co. 
FLOATS, COPPER 
The V. D. Anderson Co. 
Arthur Harris & Co. 
FLOOR STANDS 
3ond Foundry & Machine Co. 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
The Hill Clutch Foundry & Machine Co. 
The Medart Company 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
FLY WHEELS 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
The Hill Clutch Machine & Foundry Co. 
The Medart Company 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
FORGES, BLACKSMITH AND RIVET 
Champion Blower & Forge Co. 
FRAMES, HACK SAW 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
The Henry G. Thompson & Son Co. 
FRAMES, WALL 
Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
The Hill Clutch Machine & Foundry Co. 
The Medart Company 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
T. BRB. Wood's Sons Co. 
FURNACE MASKS 
Pulmosan Safety Equipment Corp. 
FURNACES, INDUSTRIAL 
The Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co. 
FURNACES, LEAD MELTING 
Aeroil Burner Co., Inc. 
FURNACES, SOLDERING 
Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co. 
Geo. W. Diener Mfg. Co. 
Scandinavian Western Importing Co. 
P. Wall Mfg. Supply Co. 
GAGES, IRON, AMMONIA AND CHEMICAL 
Nason Manufacturing Co. 
GAGES, MAC a 
Brown & Sharpe Mfe. 
GAGES, WATER 
American Injector Co, 
Detroit Lubricator Co. 
Nason Manufacturing 
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BARNES Rep Arrow 


HIGH SPEED STEEL HACK SAW BLADES 


SD — 


FA RED BY 
MANUFACTU Ask for Prices 


W. O. BARNES CO., INC. Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co. 
1297 Terminal Ave. DETROIT, MICH. Main Sales Office, 38 Murray St., New York 


Chicago Warehouse: 345 W. Austin Ave. 


“VB” 


Victor Balata 


Belt 


Ampere 
CANVAS STITCHED 
BELTING 





Sold Extensively by 
Mill Supply Houses 











Factories: Easton, Pa. 











F) 






dgemont CLUTCHES 
easiest to sell 


because ADAPTABLE 

EFFICIENT 

INEXPENSIVE 
a Aan NATION WIDE GOOD WILL 
CATMLOGN REQUEST SHIPMENTS FROM STOCK 


THE EDGEMONT MACHINE CoO. DAYTON, 


OHIO 














SELLERS’ GUIDE 
to Supply Houses 


§ : —that DIVCO 
“2 LS ~- 5 Se Mill Bearing is 
° , ’ ‘ we”. § A a fine grade of 
A guide to F aS. i babbitt? 
f > o- a? —that it is giving satis- 
t h e su p p | y ‘. j eS \ > faction in many of the large 
oe ¥ pe cop ~~ ee ag industries as a general service 
houses of the Oe ee Mee _sbapbitt? 
: ay 0 a —that the price is right, both for 
mo : your customer and your own profit? 
United States ‘ ae A word from you will bring full details— 
and Canada, £ is by mail. No obligation or undue solicitation. 
DIVISION SMELTING & REFINING co. 
for sales man- 836 W. Kinzie St. Chicago, Til. 
agers and 


salesmen. 
The 1929 
edition, just 
off the press, 
is ready for 
delivery. 





Simplex 
NECALLG 


, / 
Price Three Dollars Sell on Sight. 
Their Visible Screw, Stability, 


oe Workmanship & Duco Coloring 
The Crawford Publishing Co. 


Sim plex Lever Jacks, 


537 South Dearborn Street Create Sales Appeal Pree Pushacs 


Chicago Templeton, Kenly & Co. and Trench Braces 
EST.1899 











have been famous 
Chicago, Ill.,U.S.A. for Years. 





When writing to Advertisers please mention Mitt Suppiies 
1 
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Penberthy Injector Co. 

Che Wm. Powell Co. 

The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 
3AS MASKS 

Pulmosan Safety Equipment Corp 
s¥ASKETS 

The Cincinnati Rubbe r Mfg. Co. 


Jenkins Bros. 
GEARS 


Bond Foundry & Machine Co 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
The Hill Clutch Machine & Foundry Co. 
The Medart Company 
Sprucolite Corporation 
GENERATORS, ACETYLENE 
Che Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 
GLASSES, GAGE 
Jenkins Bros., ‘‘Moncrieft’’ 
The Libbey Glass Mfg. Co. 
GLOVES, STEEL GRIP 
Pulmosan Safety Equipment Corp. 
GOGGi ES coe ery 
Pulmosan Safety ju it Cc 
GOVE RNORS, P U MP SPE ED 
Kieley & Mueller, Inc. 
Mason Regulator Co 
The Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co. 
“Strong”’ 


GRAP HITE FOR —; PURPOSES 












Joseph Dixon Crucible C 
GREASE, LI BRIC ATING 
Bond Foundry & Machine Co., ‘“‘Bondelin 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Royersford Foundry & Machine 
GRINDERS, BELT, ROPE AND. MOTOR 
DRIVEN 
Stow Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
GRINDERS, BENCH AND FLOOR 
Bond Foundry & oe Co. 
Brown & Sharpe Mtg r 
Chicago Pulley & SI ifting Co. 
Hisey-Wolf Macl ine Co 
Luther Grinder Mfg. Co. 
Marathon Electric Mfg. Co 
toyersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
Standard Electrical Tool — 
Stanley Rule & Level Pl 
GRINDERS, DISC 
The Crescent Machine Co. 
Luther Grinder Mfg. Co. 
GRINDERS, ELECTRIC 
The Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 
Hisey-Wolf Machine Co. 
Luther Grinder Mfg. Co 
Marathon Electric Mfg. Co 
Standard Electrical Tool Co. 
Stow Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
N. A. Strand & Co 
GRINDERS, RAILROAD 
Luther Grinder Mfg. Co 
GRINDERS, TOOL, HAND 
Luther Grinder Mfg. Co 
GRINDE RS, Vv ALVE 
The Black & Decker Co. 
GRINDSTONES 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. ¢ 

GU “ep ELE CTRIC LAMP 
Flexivie Steel Lacing Co 

B... ARDS. c ABLE, MNSHWAT 
W port Wire Rope C 

GUNS, OIL AND “GREASE 
Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co 

Ly pcp a 
Ss Pr 
“HANDLES, ‘VILE AND. SOL DER IRON 

Hyro Mf Cc Ir 

H ANGERS, BALL BEARING 
Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 


S K F Indus tr es, egal ited. 
B. Wood's Sons ¢ 
HANGERS, DOOR 
F. E. My rs & Bro. Co 
tichards Wi leox Mfg. C 
HANGE RS, PIPE 
Grabler Mfg. Co. 
Illinois Malleable Tron Co 
Walworth Company 
H ANG ‘ERS, SHAFT 
American Pulley 
Bond Foundry 
Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
The Hill Clutch Mact ine & Foundry Co 
The Medart Con 
Roye srsford waundare & Machine Co. 
S K F Industr Incorporated 
Standard Press ein -el Co. 
[. B. Wood's Sons 
HE ADS, CEXH. AUST 
The Swartwout Comp: , 
HEATERS, CONC RE TE AND ASPHALT 
Aeroil Burner Co., 
HEATERS, VY EED WATER 
Arthur Harris & Co. 
The Swartwout Company 
HEATERS, GLUE, ELECTRIC 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co 
HEATERS, GLUE, ec AND GAS 
Nason Manufacturing C 
HEATERS, Ww ATER 
Aeroil Burner Co., Inc. 
HELMETS, SAFETY 
Pulmosan Safety Equipment Corp 
HOISTS, CHAIN 
Chisholm-Moore Hoist Corp. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co 
Union Manufacturing Co 
Wright Mfg. Co. 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 
HOISTS, ELECTRIC 
(‘thisholm-Moore Hoist Corp. 
rhe Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 








HOISTS, HAND 
‘hisholm-Moore Hoist Corp. 
Wright Mfg. Co. 

The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
HOISTS, PNEU M ATIC 
Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co. 

HOLDERS, BAG 
The Webster Mfg. Co. 

HOLDERS, TOOL 
Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 

J. H. Williams & Co 
HOODS, DUST 
Pulmosan Safety Equipment Corp. 

HOOKS, BELT 
The Bristol Company 
Flexible Steel Lacing 

rr te CORNICE 
Patent es oO. 

HO — HOIST 

J. H. W oe & Cc 
RSES, MASONS’ 
Patent Scaffolding Co 

HOSE, COTTON 
3oston Woven itose & Rubber Co. 
The Diamond Rubber Co., Inc. 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
The Mechanical Rubber Co. 
Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co 

HOSE, RUBBER 
3oston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
The Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 
The Diamond Rubber Co., Inc. 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
Coodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
The Mechanical Rubber Co. 
Quaker City Rubber Co. 

The Republic Rubber Co. 
Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co 
HYDRAULIC LEATHER 


Chie oer Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
Chi A. Schieren Co 
INJEC TORS 


American Injector Co. 
Penberthy Injector Co. 
The Wm. Powell Co. 
IRONS, BRANDING 
Patent Scaffolding Co. 
JACKS, HYDRAULIC 
Blackhawk Mfg. Co 
JOINTERS, WOODWORKING 
The Crescent Machine Co. 
J. D. Wallace & Co, 
JOINTS, EXPANSION, COPPER 
Arthur Harris & Co. 
eng NOSCEEES 
Paul W. Koch & 
KETTLES, STF. AM JACKETED 
Arthur Harris & Co 
KNIVES, MACHINE 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
KNURLS 
American Swiss File & Tool Co. 
LACERS, BELT 
Clipper Belt Lacer Co. 
LADDERS, SAFETY 
Dayton Safety Ladder Co. 
Patent Scaffolding Co. 
LADDERS, STEP 
Patent Scaffolding Co. 
LAMP GUARDS 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
LATHES, BUFFING AND POLISHING 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co 
Standard Electrical Tool Co. 
LATHES, LABOR: —— ELECTRIC 
Marathon Electric Mf Cc 
LATHES, WOODWORKING 
J. D. Wallace & Co. 
LEATHER SPECIALTIES 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
Geo. Rahmann & Co. 
LEATHERS, HAND 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
LEGS, BENCH, STEEL 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
LEVELS 
Stanley Rule & Level Plant 
LOCKS, INDUSTRIAL 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
LUBRICANTS, BALL & ROLLER BEARING 
Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
LUBRICATORS 
American Injector Co. 
Detroit Lubricator Co. 
McC ullough Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Wm. Powell Co. 
The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 
MACHINE TOOLS 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 
The Crescent Machine Co. 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co 
MACHINERY CLUTCHES 
Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
Edgemont Machine Co., Inc. 
The Hill Clutch Machine & Foundry Co. 
The Medart Company 
The Moore & White Co. 
A. L. Schultz & Son 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co 
MACHINERY, COAL HANDLING 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
MACHINERY, CONVEYING AND 
ELEVATING 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
The Hill Clutch Machine & Foundry Co. 
MACHINES, GRINDING AND POLISHING 
3ond Foundry & Machine Co. 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
Stow Mfg. Co., Inc, 
N. A. Strand & Co. 











MACHINES, HACK SAW 
Armstrong-Blum Mfg. Co. 
The Henry G. Thompson & Son Co. 
MACHINERY, ICE AND REFRIGERATION 
Henry Vogt Machine Co. 
ee CUTTING AND 


ADING 
The Oster Mfg. Co. 
Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co. 
MACHINES, PUNCHING — ; ~_recoane 
Royersford Foundry & Mac 
MACHINES, TAPPING (BENCH) 
Procunier Safety Chuck Co 
MACHINES ey DRIVING 
Procunier Safety Chuck 
M: ACHIN ERY, W OODWORKING 
The Crescent Machine Co. 
J. D. Wallace & Co 
MALLETS AND H AMMERS, RAWHIDE 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
MANDRELS 
Morse Twist Drill & Machine Co. 
Hyro Mfg. Co., Inc. (hollow bench type) 
MASKS, SAFETY 
Pulmosan Safety Equipment Corp. 
MATS AND MATTING, RUBBER 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
The Diamond Rubber Co., Inc. 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
The Mechanical Rubber Co 
MERCHANDISE CONVEYORS 
F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 
METAL, BEARING 
Bunting Brass & Bronze Co. 
Division Smelting & Refining Co. 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
Frictionless Metal Company 
Arthur Harris & Co. 
The Medart Company 
Monarch Metal Co. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
MILL LEATHERS, ALL KINDS 
Chas. Bond Co., Philadelphia 
The Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
Chas. A. Schieren — 
I. B. Williams & Son 
MONORAIL sw ITCHES AND 
TURNTABLES 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 
MORTISERS 
The Crescent Machine Co. 
Wappat Gear Works, Inc. 
MOTORS, —— 
Marathon Electric Mfg. Co. 
MOVERS, CAR 
Advance Car Mover Co. 
Appleton Car Mover Co. 
Safety Wrench & Appliance Co 
Weller Mfg. Co, 
MULE STANDS 
Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
The Hill Clutch Machine & Foundry Co 
The Medart Company 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
NUTS, LOCK 
The Cleveland Wrought Products Co. 
NUTS, MACHINE SCREW 
The Cleveland Cap Screw Co. 
Cleveland Wrought Products Co. 
FKeonomy Screw Corporation 
Foster Bolt & Nut Mfg. Co. 
OIL WELL ACCESSORIES 
The Wm. Powell Co. 
OILERS, HAND 
P. Wall Mfg. Supply Co. 
OILERS, PULLEY 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
OILING DEVICES 
American Injector Co. 
Detroit Lubricator Co. 
The Wm. Powell Co. 
The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 
PACKING, AMMONIA 
Belmont Packing & Rubber Co. 
3oston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
The Diamond Rubber Co., Inc. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
Linear Packing & Rubber Co. 
The Mechanical Rubber Co. 
Quaker City Rubber Co. 
The Republic Rubber Co. 
Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co. 
PACKING, HYDRAULIC 
Belmont Packing & Rubber Co. 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
The Diamond Rubber Co., Inc 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
Linear Packing & Rubber Co. 
The Mechanical Rubber Co. 
Quaker City Rubber Co. 
Chas. A. Schieren Co. 
I. B. Williams & Sons 
Whitehead Bros. Rubber Ca 
PACKING, PISTON 
Belmont Packing & Rubber Co. 
The Diamond Rubber Co., Inc. 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ine. 
Linear Packing & Rubber Co. 
The Mechanical Rubber Co. 
Quaker City Rubber Co. 
The Republic Rubber Co. 
PACKING, SHEET 
Belmont Packing & Rubber Co. 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
The Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 
The Diamond Rubber Co., Inc. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ine. 
“Jenkins '96’’—Jenkins Bros 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
Linear Packing & Rubber Co. 
The Mechanical Rubber Co. 
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Specialties for Mill Supply Jobbers 
Who are Seeking Opportunities for Sales and Profit 














| = Adjustable | | * Pipe Bender 
ee | | as 


Cuts Holes | ~ | Bends 1% i 
34 in. to 6 in. I 


aa. a 
| Quickly, | 
X Easily and | 





Neatly Ria 4-in. Radius 


No Manual Pressure 
Required— | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Operated 


Doesn’t Kink, Flatten or 
Split Even on 2 in. Radius 





Sent on Ten Day Trial—Write for Bulletin 


PAUL W. KOCH & COMPANY 


Room 405, 19 S. Wells St. Chicago, III. 


i: and 34 in. 
Ni ok Conduit —2- | 


/-) fi 
sa in., 3-in. and | 


Alar HAND SAW 


Patented Safety Features—Nationally Advertised-—-No Service Worry 
We Co-operate with the Jobber---Adecuate Margin 






Manufacturers of 


Alta Electric Alta Electric 
Hand Plane Hand Saw 


WAPPAT fu 





og ; GEAR WORKS, we. 
L-EL-Lip-a ie 7B LABOR-SAVING TOOLS 
sawed with an “Nita! FOR BUILDERS 


Thoroughly Dependable 7524 Meade St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 








” se-Eu MARK ‘Ue” p 


SOCKETS peg SLEEVES 


One solid piece—Standard except the flat 
AN ORDINARY DRILL SOCKET will 
drive a twist drill only as long as the drill has a 
tang. When the tang twists off or the shank 
breaks, the drill is useless in the ordinary 
socket. 

BUT— grind a flat (time 3 minutes) on the 
broken drill, slip it into a ‘‘Use-Em-Up” 
Socket, and it’s as good as a new drill. 
Furnished in Sleeve or Socket Type. Specials 
made to order. 





See that flat? 


Write for Jobber’s proposition. 


LOVEJOY TOOL WORKS 


328 W. OHIO STREET CHICAGO 




















Save Man Cost! 


This Bowe erful new “Big Bust r’ Gear and Wheel 
Puller uses a new prine iple ave orc 
Handles ie savy fly wheels, gea yu 

» ™ child's pla y. ‘Tewnllos ay 
1! yn the very first job, because 

aye time and work aad ver- 













50 Ton Pull 


and nothing to break or get 


industrial plant can afford 
not to have the “Big 
’ \ Buster” in the tool kit 
am Ly The list price is only $50.00 
Write for full details with- 

SN out obligation. We offer 

poe ) big discounts to Mill Sup- 


ply Houses. 


: Dept. 595 
write for attrac- 3800 Ravenswood Ave. 
tive discounts Chicago, Illinois 


Supply houses $50 PREMIER ELECTRIC CO. 








UMTONE MIAN UaNanUIINch CCn 
New Barra, Conn. USA. 













-—_SCHULIZ 
FRICTION CLUTCHES 


Stock Clutches for use with pulleys, sheaves 
and gears; Cut-Off Couplings and Friction 
Clutch Pulleys. Special Clutches for any 
unusual service. 31 years clutch exper- 
ience. Ask for catalogue. 


|__ A | SCHULTZ & SON 


1675 ELSTON AVE. Chicagolll, 
POWER TRANSMISSION APPLIANCES 


































‘Lathe and. Drill Chucks 


* Catalog No. 528 cells all about them—Send for a copy 
tele tis CHUCK CO., Oneida, N.Y. 


_ Branch Offices in Principal Cities _ 





NEWARK 


Brushes and Scrapers 


Standard for 52. Years 











OUR LINE INCLUDES 
38 different types of wire brushes and flue 
serapers, all shown in our handy 20-page 


eatalog. Ask for a copy. 
Newark Brush & Scraper Co. 
390-96 Nye Ave. Irvington, N. J. 


U 
| 





Established 1876 by John Collicott 














When writing to Advertisers piease mention Miti Surpries 
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Quaker City Rubber Co. 
The Republic Rubber Co. 
Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co 
PACKING, VALVE STEM 
Belmont Packing & Rubber Co. 
The Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 
The Diamond Rubber Co., Inc. 
The B. F. Goodri ch Rubber Co 
(Coody ey 3 tubber Co., Ine 
Linear Packing & Rubber Co. 
The Mechanical Rubber Co 
er City Rubber Co 
The “Re public Rubber Co. 
PADLOCKS 

The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 

r AENT SPRAYERS 








Mfe 

P ‘AINTS , INDUSTRIAL 

Toseph Dixon Crucit 

PANS, 

Arthur Harris & Co 

PEGS OR PINS, BELT LACING 
tawhide Mfg. Co 





le Co. 


VACUUM 





( 

( Lacer Co. 

Flexible Steel I cing Co. 

Western Rawhide & Belting Co. 
PINS. OR PLUGS, PEE® 

| sy Y I’ 


PIPE THRE \DING TOOL s 


Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 
The Oster Mfg. Co. 
Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co 


PIPE, STEEL 

National Tube Co. 

PLANERS, wooDw ORKING 
The Crescent — ne Co 
J. D. Wallace & 

PLANES, HAND, ELECTRIC 
Wappat Gear Works, Inc. 

PLATES, FLOOR & CEILING 
Grabler Mfg. Co. 
Illinois Malleable Iron Co. 








roe pa 
Bonney Forge Tool Works 
PLUGS, BR ASS AND FUSIBLE 
American Inje Co 
The D. T. Wi ms Valve Co 
The Wm. Po Co. 





POWER TRANSMISSION APPLIANCES 
American Pulley Company 

Arguto Oilless Beari a Co. 

Bor Foundry . Mac ine Co 

Chicago P y ti 

Dodge Manufac Sacine Corporation 
Edgemont Machine Co., The 

The Hill Clute h | SRS & Foundry Co 
Kir Mt 





. ( 
rhe M eds urt “Cor pany 
The Moore & White Cx 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
A. L. Schultz & Son 

S K F Industries, Incorporated 





\ Mfg. Ce 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co 

PRESSES, DRILL AND FOOT 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co 

Pr rmmgar ig CUPS 
Detroit Lubricator C 
Pong pe pes ELEC TRIC LAMP 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


PU LLERS. CAR 







*§ GEAR AND WHEEL 
: €e. 
BALL BEARING 


peer rate 
1 iafting Co. 
i M: ich ine by Foundry Co. 


?P t L L EY ‘S, c AST IRON 
Birkle Machine Works 
jond Foundry & Machine Co. 








Dodge Manufacturin Corporation 

The Hill Clutch Ma ne & Foundry Co 
The Medart Company 

Royersford Foundry & Machine Co 
Weller Mfg. Co 

T. B. Woo« 


) S Co 
PULLEYS, CONVEYOR 
American Pulley Company 

Dodge Manufact Corporation 

The Hill Clutctl hine & Foundry Co 








Works, Inc 





Co 
ee « ORK INSERT 





P U L iE: EYS, FLANGE 

American Pulley Cor pany 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
The Hill Clutch Machine & Found 
The Medart Company 
The Ohio Valley Pulley Works, Inc 
Reeves Pulley Co 
Sprucolite Corporation 
lr. I. Wood's Sons Co 
PULLEYS, FRICTION CLUTCH 
Foundry & Machine Co. 
Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 
Dod ge Manufact ‘or pors ition 

Y Co 
& Foundry Co 















lhe Medart Comp: ah 
The Moore & White Co 
Reeves Pulley Co 
A. L. Schultz & Son 
S K F Industries, Incorporated 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co 

PULLEYS, IRON CENTER 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
Hill Clutch Machine & Foundry Co. 
The Medart Ce 
The Ohio V alley 
Reeves Pulley Co 
r. B. Wood's Sens Co 





pany 
Pulley Works, Inc. 





PULLEYS, LOOSE 
American Pulley Company 
Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
The Hill Clutch Machine & Foundry Co. 
The Medart Company 
The Ohio Valley Pulley Works Inc. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
S KF Industries, Incorporated 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 

PULLEYS, MOTOw 
American Pulley Company 
Birkle Machine Works 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
The Hill Clutch Machine & Foundry Co 
The Medart Company 
The Ohio Valley Pulley Works, Inc. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
Rockwood Mfg. Co. 
Sprucolite Corporation 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co 

PULLEYS, PAPER 
Birkle Machine Works 
The Ohio Valley Pulley Works, Inc. 
Rockwood Mfg. Co. 

PULLEYS, ROLLER BEARING 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
Hill Clutch Machine & Foundry Co. 
The Medart Company 
Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 

PULLEYS, STEEL 
American Puiley Company 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
PULLEYS, STEEL RIM 
The Medart Company 
PULLEYS, STEP AND TAPER CONE 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
The Hill Clutch Machine & Foundry Co. 
The Medart Company 
The Ohio Valley Pulley Works, Inc 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co 
PULLEYS, WOOD 
Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
The Medart Company 
TI Ohio Valley Pulley Works, Ine 
I ves Pulley Co. 
Sprucolite Corporation (Compressed Spruce) 
PUMP JACKS 
Goulds Pumps, Ine. 
F. FE. Myers & Bro. Co. 
Roper, Geo. D., Corporation 
PUMPS, ATR 





2 


Leiman Bros 

PUMPS, BOILER TEST 
Lovejoy Tool Works 

PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 
Frederick Iron & Steel Co. 
Goulds Pumps, Inc. 
Geo. D. Roper Corp. 

PUMPS, ae 
Frederick Tron & Steel 
Goulds Pumps, Ine. 

PUMPS, ELECTRIC 
Goulds Pumps, Inc. 
F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 
Geo. D toper, Corp. 
PUMPS. GAS AND VACUUM 

Kinney Mfg. Co 
Leiman Bros 


PUMPS, HAND AND POWER 
youlds Pumps, Ine. 
* E. Myers & Bro. Co. 
Roper, Geo. D., Corporation 


PUMPS, JET 
American Injector Co. 
Roper, Geo, D., Corporation. 
PUMPS, MINE 
youlds Pumps, Inc. 
P. EK. Myers & Bro. Co. 
Roper, Geo. D., Corporation. 
PUMPS, OIL 
Detroit WLubricator Co. 
Goulds Pumps. Inc. 
Kinney Mfg. Co 
Leiman Bros. 
Geo. D. Roper Corp. 
PUMPS, ROTARY 
Goulds Pumps, Inc, 
Kinn Mfg. Co 
Roper, Geo. D., Corporation. 
PUMPS, SUMP, AUTOMATIC 
Goulds Pumps, Ine. 
The Penberthy Injector Co. 
Roper, Geo. D., Corporation. 
PUMPS, TANK 
Goulds Pumps, Inc. 
F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 
Roper, Geo. D., Corporation. 
PUNCHES AND DIES 
Lovejoy Tool Works 
Royersford erage pi & Machine Co. 
s y Rule & el Plant 


PUNCHES, METAL, LEVER 
Hivro Mfg. Co., Inc. 
W. 4. Whitney Mfg. Co. 
REGULATORS, ENGINE BLOWING 
Mason Regulator Co 
RASPS 
Delta File Works 
Scandinavian Western Importing Co., Ltd 
RATCHETS 
Armstrong Bros. Too! Co. 
Lovejoy Tool Works 
REAMERS 
Cleveland Twist Drill Co. 
Morse Twist Drill & Machine Co. 
The Standard Tool Co. 
Whitman Barnes-Detroit Corp. 


REAMERS, —_— 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 
REDUCERS, SPEED 
The Hill clue Machine & Foundry Co. 
REGULATORS, BOILER FEED LINE 
Mason Regulator Co. 
REGULATORS, DAMPER HYDRAULIC 

Mason Regulator Co. 

REGULATORS, PRESSURE 
Mason Regulator Co. 
The Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co. 

“Strong” 

REGULATORS, STEAM FAN 

Mason Regulator Co. 
RESEATERS, BIBB 

M. B. Skinner Co. 

RESEATING TOOLS, VALVE 
The Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 
M. B. Skinner Co. 

RESPIRATORS 

Pulmosan Safety Equipment Corp. 





RIVETS 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co. 
ROLLS, COMPRESSED SPRUCE 
Sprucolite Corporation 
ROPE DRIVES 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
The Hill Clutch, Machine & Foundry Co. 
The Medart Company 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
ROPE, WIRE 
American Cable Company, Inc. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 
RUBBER GOODS, MECHANICAL 
The Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 
The Diamond Rubber Co., Inc. 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
(Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
Jenkins Bros. 
The Mechanical Rubber Co. 
Quaker City Rubber Co. 
The Republic Rubber Co. 
Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co 
RULES 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co 
Stanley Rule & Level Plant 
SAFETY EQUIPMENT 
Pulmosan Safety Equipment Corp 
SALAMANDERS 
Aeroil Burner Co., Inc. 
Geo. W. Diener Mfg. Co 
SAND BLAST HELMETS 
Pulmosan Safety Equipment Corp. 
SAND BLAST OUTFITS 


Leiman Bros. 

SAWS, BAND 
Armstrong-Blum Mfg. Co. (Metal). 
American Saw & Mfg. Co. 

W. O. Barnes Co., Inc. 
The Crescent Machine Co. 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
The Henry G. Thompson & Son Co. 
D. Wallace & Co. 
SAWS, CIRCULAR 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
J. D. Wallace & Co. 

SAWS, COPING 
W. O. Barnes Co., Inc. 

SAWS, HACK (Blades) 
American Saw & Mfg. Co 
Armstrong-Blum Mfg. Co. 

W. O. Barnes Co., Inc. 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
The Henry G. Thompson & Son Co. 
Victor Saw Works, Inc. 

SAWS, HAND, ELECTRIC 
J. D. Wallace & Co. 
Wappat Gear Works 

SAWS, RADIAL, ELECTRIC 
J. D. Wallace & Co. 

SAWS, SWING, CUT-OFF 

The Crescent Machine Co. 





SCAFFOLDING 
Patent Scaffolding Co. 
SCALES 


The Fairbanks Company. 
SCREWDRIVERS, ELECTRIC 

The Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 

Hisey-Wolf Machine Co. 

N. A. Strand & Co. 

The United States Electrical Tool Co. 


SC a ag pe HAND 
American Saw & Mfg. Co. 
SCREW PLATES 
Morse Twist Drill & Machine Co. 
SCREWS, CAP AND SET 
The Allen Mfg. Co. 
The Bristol Company 
Cleveland Cap Screw Co. 
Cleveland Wrought Products Co. 
Ferry Cap & Set Screw Co. 
Foster Bolt & Nut Mfg. Co. 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
The Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co. 
*““Mac-It”’ 
The Superior Screw & Bolt Mfg. Co. 
SCREWS, MACHINE, BRASS AND IRON 
Economy Screw Corporation 
SCREWS, MINING 
The Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co, 
““Mac-It” 
SCREWS, SAFETY SET 
The Allen Mfg. Co. 
The Bristol Company 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
The Strong, | Carlisle & Hammond Co. 
“Mac-It 
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Specialties for Mill Supply Jobbers 
Who are Seeking Opportunities for Sales and Profit 




















SKINNER Clamps 
Stop Leaks 


£t.L5 


ROLLER 
BEARING 
HANGERS 


lubricated with 
Rollerine are best 
and cheapest. 





Royersford Fdry. & Mch. Co. 


Royersford, Pa. 








‘*VINCENT ”’ the name that signifies good— 


Huntington Emery Wheel Dressers and 
Cutters—Vincent-Carbo Emery Wheel 
Dressers—Conical Emery Wheel Cut- 
ters—Hardened High Speed Tool Bits. 


(Sold through the distributors) 
IF YOU DO NOT HAVE OUR CATALOG—WRITE US 


THE VINCENT STEEL PROCESS CO. 


Incorporated in 1909 
2519 Bellevue Avenue 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Chicago Office 
25 S. Jefferson St. 


New York Office 
41 Murray St. 


“PROCUNIER” 


SAFETY TAPPING DEVICES 
QUICK CHANGE CHUCKS and COLLETS 
STUD SETTERS—NUT SETTERS 


= “BUILT FOR SERVICE’’ 


Let us help you on your customers’ 
tapping problems and send you cata- 
logues for distribution to your trade. 












THE CORRECT 
Grinder and Buffer 


This outfit is ideal for grinding tools, 
preparing metal surfaces for welding, and 
for countless other uses in machine shops, 
garages, repair shops, service stations, 
blacksmith shops and wherever men work { 
in metals. 

Our specialization in the production 
of small, high grade motors makes our 
prices 25 to 50 per cent below the aver- 
age. Your best investment of the year 
will be the purchase of a Marathon 
Grinder and Buffer. Write for Bulletin. 

We ully co-operate with mill 
supply houses. 


MARATHON ELECTRIC 
MFG. CO. 
50 Island St., Wausau, Wis. 









PORTABLE FLEXIBLE 
SHAFT MACHINES 
for Grinding—Polishing— , 
Drilling—Buffing—Rotary 
Filing—Screw Driving — 

Nut Setting 


and hundreds of other useful 
operations. Several Sizes. 


Manufactured by 


N. A. STRAND & CO. 
Chicago 











STOW 
Flexible Shafts 


All types of flexible shaft as- 
semblies, all sizes. Flexible 
shafts for your customers’ own 
motors, with attachments. 

Jobbers are selling this equip- 
ment to their regular trade most 
advantageously. 


Agents wanted in every city. 
Write us for proposition with 
printed matter. 

Invented and Built by 


STOW MFG. CO., Inc. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 












an ) WIZARR = 


ar i \ 
Appreciation Slt Ste | 
At the beginning of another year we want to express 
our appreciation of those Mill Supply Distributors 
who have given us such gratifying service in the 
sale of Wizard Belt’ Dressing. You have proven 
that both Distributor and Consumer can be pleased 
with a dressing that is genuinely good and is sold 
in strict accordance with the ethics of the mill 
supply trade. 

RICHMOND BELT DRESSING MFG. CO.. INC. 

Richmond, Virginia 
MEMBER AMERICAN SUPPLY AND MACHINERY MAN- 
UFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
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SCREWS, THUMB 
Economy Screw Corporation 
JI. H, Williams & Co. 

SEPARATORS, OIL AND STEAM 
The Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co, 
The Swartwout Company 
The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 
SETS OR =o RIVET 
The Cleveland Wroug roducts Co 
SHAFTING, FL E XIBL E 

Stow Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
N. A. Strand & Co 

SHAFTING, STEEL 
Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 
Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
The Hill Clutch Machine & Foundry Co. 
The Medart Company 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
d L. Schultz & Son 
(. B. Wood's Sons C 

SHAPE RS, Ww oopWw ORKING 

The Crescent Machine 


Co. 
SHEAVES, MANILA AND WIRE ROPE 


The Hill Clutch Machine & Foundry Co 
The Medart Com pom 
fr. B. Wood's Sons ¢ 
SHOVELS : HAND 
Wood Shovel & Tool 
SLEEVES, DREDGING 
Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co 
SLEEVES AND SOCKETS, DRILL 
Lovejoy Tool Works 
Morse Twist Drill & Machine Ce« 
The nee Tool Co. 
EEVES, USE-EM-UP 
Lovejoy Seat Work 
snow ME LTERS 
Aeroil Burner C 
SOL DE me DIPPERS 
Paul W. Koch & 

SOLDER, ‘BAR AND WIRE 
Division Smelting & Refining Co. 
Frictionless Metal Company 

SPEED TRANSFORMERS 
The Hill Clutch Machine & Foundry C 
Reeves Pulley Co. 

SPRAYERS, PAINT 
Kellogg Mfg. Co. 
SPROCKETS 
Hill Clutch Machine & Foundry Co. 
The Medart Company 
A. L. Schultz & Son 
The Webster Mfg. Co. 
STAMPINGS, BRASS, BRONZE, 
eae AND STEEL 
The Clevela Wr ght Products Co 

STAMPS AND DIES, STEEL 

Joslin Mfg. Co. 

STANDS, DRIL L 
nley Rule & Level Plant 
STANDS, FLOOR 
Hill-Clutch Machine & Foundry Co 

STANDS, VISE, PORTABLE 
H. P. Martin & Sons 
J. H. Williams & Co. 

STEAM SPECIALTIES 
American Injector Co. 
The V. D. Anderson Co. 
G. M. Davis Regulator Co. 
Detroit Lubricator Co. 
The Fairbanks “ed 
Kieley & Mueller, Inc 
Nason Manufacturing Co 
The Wm. Powell Co. 
Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co. 
Walworth Company 
The Swartwout Company 
The D. T. Williams Valve Co 


St 





STE EL 

Simords Saw & Steel Co. 
STEELS, P AVING Besa AKE R 
The Cleveland Wrought rducts Co 


STOCKS & DIES 

Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 
The Oster Mfg. Co. 
Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co. 

STOPS, ENGINE 
The Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co. 

“Strong” 
STRAINERS 
The Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co. 
STUD Saeeae Ss 
Procunier Safety Chuc 

STUDS, MIL L ‘ED 

Cleveland Wrought Products Co 
STRAINERS 

American Injector Co. 

Kieley & Mueller, Inc. 

Kinney Mfg. Co 

Mason Regulator Company 

The Swartwout Company 

STRAPS, LEATHER 
Chicago Rawhide — Co. 

Chas. A. Schic ren _Co 
I. B. Williams & 
SW AGES, Urene 
Simonds Saw & Steel C 

TABL ES . STEAM 
Nason Manufacturing Co. 

TAPE, FRICTION 
3oston Woven Hose & Rubber Co 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co 

TAPPING ATTACHMENTS 
Procunier Safety Chuck Co. 
TAPS 
Morse Twist Drill & Machine Co. 
The Standard Tool Co 
TOOLS, BOIL ERM: AKERS’ 
Lovejoy Tool Ww orks 

TOOLS, ie 
Armstrong Bros. Tool Co 
J. H. Williams & Co 

TOOLS, MACHINISTS’ 
American Swiss File & Tool Co 
Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 





Bonney Forge & Tool Works 
Rrown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 
Delta File Works 
Grobet File Corporation of America 
Scandinavian Western Importing Co., Ltd. 
Stanley Rule & Level Plant 
J. H. Williams & Co. 
na tarnes-Detroit Corp 
OOL S, MECHANICS’ "A AND 

Americ hs Swiss File & Too! Co. 

TOOLS, PLUMBERS’ AND STEAM- 

FITTERS’ 


Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 
Isonney Forge & Tool Works 
The Oster Mfg. Co. 
Toledo Pipe Threading Machine C 
Walworth Company 
J. H. Williams & Co. 
TOOLS, RAILROAD 
Lovejoy Tool Works 
TOOLS, SAW 
ones Saw & Steel Co. 
OOLS, VALVE RESEATING 
The Bink & Decker Mfg. Co. 
M. B. Skinner “* 
TORCHES, BLOW 
Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co. 
Geo. W. Diener Mfg. Co. 
Seandinavian Western Importing Co. 
P. Wall Mfg. Supply Co. 
TORC — a THAWING 
Aeroil Burner Co., 
TORCHES, W EL DING AND CUTTING 
The Imperial Brass Mfg. Co 
TRACK SYSTEMS, ‘OVERHEAD 
Chisholm-Moore Hoist Corp. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
The Yale & Towne Mtge Co. 
TRACTORS, INDUSTRIAL 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 
TRAILERS, INDUSTRIAL 
Chase Foundry & Mfg. Co. 
(The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 
TRANSMISSION, V ARI ABLE SPEED 
The Moore & White Co. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
TRAPS, AIR AND SEDIMENT 
The V. D. Anderson Co. 
Kieley & Mueller, Inc. 
The Swartwout Company 
TRAPS, RADIATOR 
The Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co. 


“Strong” 
TRAPS, STEAM 
The V. D. Anderson Co. 
G. M. Davis Regulator Co. 
Kieley & Mueller, Inc. 
Nason Manufacturing Co. 
The Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co, 
“Strong” 
D. T. Williams Valve Co. 
Che Swartwout Company 
TRAPS, VACUUM 
The Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co. 
“Strong” 
TRESTLES, SAFETY, EXTENSION 
Patent Scaffolding Co. 
TROLLEYS 
Chisholm-Moore Hoist Corp. 
Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co. 
Richards- Wilcox Mtg. Co. 
Union Manufacturing Co. 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
TRUCKS, HAND 
The American Pulley Company 
The Fairbanks Company 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
TRUCKS, LIFT 
rhe Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
TUBES, BOILER 
National Tube Company 
TUBING, RUBBER 
Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co. 
TURNBUCKLES 


‘ 


». 


Brownie Mfg. 
UNIONS, BRASS AND IRON 
Che Fairbanks Company 
Grabler Mfg. Co. 
Illinois Malleable Tron Co. 
Walworth eer ix sy 
LVE LEATHERS 
Chicago Rawhine Mfg. Co. 
VALVE-UNIONS 
Nason Manufacturing Co. 
VALVES, BALANCED, FLOAT 
Mason Re gulator Co. 
VALVES, BLOW OFF 
The Fairbanks Company 
Jenkins Bros. 
The Wm. Powell Co. 
The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 
Walworth Company. 
VALVES, CHECK 
The Fairbanks Company 
Illinois Malleable Iron Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
The Wm. Powell Co. 
The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 
Walworth Company 
VALVES, COL D WATER, BALATA 
Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co. 
VALVES, EMERGENCY 
The Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co. 
VALVES, FLUSH 
Im 9 “ty il Brass Mfg ‘Co. 
LVES, GATE, GLOBE AND ANGLE 
The - airbanks Company 
Illinois Malleable Iron Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Kelly Co. 
The Wm. Powell Co. 
The Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co. 
“Evertyte”’’ globe 
Henry Vogt Machine Co. 
Walworth Company 
The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 


VALVES, HYDRAULIC 
The Fairbanks Company 
Jenkins Bros. 
The Wm. Powell Co. 
Henry Vogt Machine Co. 
Walworth Company 
The D. T. Williams Valve Co 
VALVES, NON-RETURN 
The Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co. 
VALVES, POP, SAFETY AND RELIEF 
Detroit Lubricator Co. 
The Wm. Powell Co. 
Walworth Company 
VALVES, PRESSURE REDUCING 
G. M. Davis Regulator Co. 
Kieley & Mueller, Inc. 
Mason Regulator Co. 
The Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co. 
“Strong” 
Ww alworth Company 
YALVES, PUMP, RUBBER 
The Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 
The Diamond Rubber Co., Inc. 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ine. 
Jenkins Bros. 
The Mechanical Rubber Co. 
Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co. 
VALVES, RADIATOR 
Detroit Lubricator Co. 
The Fairbanks Company 
Jenkins Bros. 
Kelly Co. 
The Wm. Powell Co. 
Walworth Company 
The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 
VALVES, THROTTLE 
Detroit Lubricator Co. 


Jenkins Bros, 


Walworth Company 
The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 
VISES, BENCH, WITH CLAMP 
Bonney Forge & Tool mene 
Luther Grinder Mfg 
VISES, DRILL PRESS 
The Skinner Chuck Co. 
VISES, MACHINISTS’ 
Bonney Forge & Tool Works 
Columbian Vise & _— Co. 
Walworth Compan 
VISES, MILL ING MACHINE 
Skinner Chuck Company 
VISES, oa MAKERS’ 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. 
yIS SEs, PIPE 
Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 
Columbian Vise & Mfg. Co. 
Toledo Pipe Theeadtnn Machine Co. 
Walworth Company 
J. H. Williams & Co. 
VISES, PIPE BENDER 
Paul W. Koch & Co. 
VISES’ W gy creel 
Columbian Vise & Mfg. 
WASHERs, BRASS 
Economy Screw Corporation 
WASHERS, BRASS, BRONZE, COPPER, 
STEEL, CAST IRON AND GALVANIZED 
The Cleveland Wrought Products Co. 
WASHERS, LEATHER 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
WASHERS, RUBBER 
The Diamond Rubber Co., Inc. 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
The Republic Rubber Co 
WATER CLOSETS, ‘FROST PROOF 
Jos. A. Vogel Co 
WATER LEVEL CONTROL 
The Bristol Company 
Nason Manufacturing Co 
WELDING AND CUTTING EQUIPMENT 
The Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 
Ww HEELBARROW Ss 
The Fairbanks Company 
WHEELS, COMPRESSED SPRUCE 
Sprucolite Corporation 
WINCHES 
A. L. Schultz & Son 
WIRE ROPE 
American Cable beg gy 9 Inc. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 
WwooDWw — VARIETY 
Crescent Machine Co 
J. D. Wallace & Co. 
WRENCH SETS 
Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 
Bonney Forge & Tool Works 
J. H. Williams & Co 
w RENCHES, ADJUSTABLE 
Bonney Forge & Tool Works 
Walworth Company 
J. H. Williams & Co. 
WRENCHES, HOPPER CAR 
Advance Car Mover Co. 
Safety Wrench & Appliance Co. 
WRENCHES, OPEN END 
Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 
Bonney Forge & Tool Works 
Brownie Mfg. Co. 
J. H. Williams & Co. 
WRENCHES, PIPE 
Armstrong Bros. Tool Co, 
Bonney Forge & Tool Works 
Lawson Mfg. Co. 
Walworth Company 
J. H. Williams & Co. 
WRENCHES, SOCKET 
The Allen Mfg. Co. 
American Swiss File & Tool Co. 
Armstrong Bros. Tool Co 
The Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 
Blackhawk Mfg. Co. 
Bonney Forge & Tool Works 
J. H. Williams & Co. 
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Specialties for Mill Supply Jobbers 
Who are Seeking Opportunities for Sales and Profit 














The No. 401 Champion 
Steel Rivet Forge 


can be seen working on 99 out of every 
100 structural steel buildings being built 
in the United States today. The same 
may be said of all railroads, bridge build- 
ers, boiler makers, tank builders, etc. 
The No. 401 Forge has not only been 
adopted by this class of trade in the 
United States, but also throughout the 
entire world. 


Diaphragm Pumps 


made by 


Frederick 


Are of extra heavy construction. For 
use in Draining Cellars, Excavations, 
Sewers, Quarries and Trenches: also 
as Bilge Pumps on Dredges, Barges 


Carried in stock by all the leading mill and Vessels. 


supply jobbers. 


Supply Houses and 
Write for No. 52 catalog 


Dealers: Write today 
for Bulletin and Prices. 


The Frederick Iron & Steel Co. 


Frederick, Maryland 


Champion Blower & Forge Co. 


Lancaster, Pa. 








Wire Brushes for every 
Heater or Boiler 
Boiler Tube Cleaners— 


Sectional and House Heating 
Flue Brushes. 









PIPE WRENCH 


Write for samples and 
prices on this economical and 
efficient line. 


=— 
‘WORCESTER BRUSH 
AND SCRAPER CO 


Distinctively 


WORCESTER Write f Better d di t 
rite for catalog sheet an tscoun 
paneling The Lawson Mfg. Co., Station C, Cleveland, 0. 





450 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 





T’S easier, and more satisfactory all round to 

sell a complete line of valve specialties made 
by one good firm than a line drawn from a dozen 
different places. 









, . cae — bbers! 
The design of Davis Valve Specialties is distinc- aren 
tive; every item in the line is simple, effective, and 


proven by years of performance. _MBROWNIE N22 





Write us for 
catalog. 
Show the complete line in your catalogue, and 


take full advantage of the established position 
of the Davis name. 


MADE RIGHT PRICED RIGHT 
CLAMPS—Unbreakable, Nickel Plated, Udylited, Plain. 
Made of tough malleable iron with steel screws. 
TURNBUCKLES—Udylited, — Strong and Durable, will 
stand a powerful strain. 

THE G. M. DAVIS REGULATOR CO. BROWNIE MFG. CO., Inc. : Fort Wayne, Indiana 

408 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago, IIlinois 

















ECONOMY THUMB SCREWS 


The new “Economy” Thumb Screw is similar to a 
round head machine screw, threaded up to the head. 
The steel key is forced into the slot of the screw under 
pressure and can’t loosen. The result is an all-steel 
screw, with wide binding surface, standard threads 
and bright tumble finish. Pleases every mechanic 
who has had to work with old style cast and malleable 
thumb screws. 


You can’t Judge a File by its Looks 
Test a Delta! 


DELTA FILE WORKS 


BRIDESBURG 


No delay in shipment. Complete stocks of all sizes 
Also made in brass and bronze. A good seller. Send 
for Dealer’s Sample Outfit. 


ECONOMY SCREW CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Standard Round, Flat, Fillister and Oval Head Iron 
and Brass Machine Screws, Brass Washers and Soldering Terminals. 


5215 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 
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Is it Stronger? YES! 
Is it heavier: ? NO! 


‘ SEE WHY 


AMERICAN PULLEY COMPANY, 4200 Woasshacde 





Pinsther user has 
gone 100% “Amer 






| 40 Million “Silent Salesmen” 


, 7 7 working for you 


No wonder “American” Pressed Steel Hand Trucks are sought 
after as one of the most desirable lines offered the mill 
supply dealer. 


For there is no other hand truck like it in the world. Distinctive 
in service, it proves its superiority, on the job. It stays sold and 
paves the way for future sales. Distinctive in appearance, it 
stands out from them all with an identity of its own. 





Because it cannot be confused with ordinary hand trucks — 
repeat sales must come back to “American” Dealers and it can 
be nationally advertised to. the entire truck using public with 
the surety that you, as an “American” Dealer, will receive full 


AN benefit of this powerful selling assistamce—this advance intro- 











owe 


__AMERIC sf sd 


MERICA 


PRESSED STEEL 


TRUC CKS THE AMERICAN PULLEY CO. 
a aoe 4200 Wissahickon Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


REG. U. S. PATENT OFFICE PRESSEDSTEEL : PULLEYS, HANGERS, HAND TRUCKS, MISCELLANEOUS STAMPINGS 
BUILT TO WEAR WITHOUT REPAIR For nearest distributor see MacRae’s Blue Book 


duction to new business. 
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HipE UNSIGHTLY F.XxPOSED 
BOLT ENDS 


ability to lend a finished appearance to the product—1s 
as great as the cost issmall. Ferry Patented Acorn Nuts 
are especially adapted to Chromium Plating and are sup- 
plied Chromium Plated at an exceedingly small extra cost. 


A wonderful opportunity to hide unsightiy exposed bolt 
ends by the use of Ferry Patented Acorn Nuts has at- 
tracted the attention of engineers throughout the country. 
The neat, graceful appearance of these Acorn Nuts—their 


THE FERRY BRASS COVERED 
ACORN NUT 


The Ferry Brass Covered Acorn 
Nut is recommended where plating 
on brass is desired. It has the non- 
corrosive feature which is a strong 


THE FERRY STEEL COVERED 
ACORN NUT 

The Ferry Steel Covered Acorn Nut has 

the advantage of permitting painting, 

galvanizing, Parkerizing, Sherardizing, 

Cadmium-plating, Nickel-plating, 


‘hi ee 1S? Cross Section of Ferry P - 
burnishing, polishing and buffing. ross Section of Ferry neta show- 


ing how steel hexagon nut fits snugly into shell advantage. 


STEEL COVERED ACORN NUT 


Size: 4%" Across Flats No. Size: 15%" Across Flats 


° 


Size: %" Across Flats 


Plain (For Painting). 

Burnished (For Plating). 

Burnished, Sherardized and Burnished. 
Burnished, Sherardized and Buffed. 
Burnished, Cadmium Plated and Buffed. 
Burnished, Nickel Plated and Buffed. 
Polished, Sherardized and Buffed. 
Polished, Cadmium Plated and Buffed. 
Polished, Nickel Plated ard Buffed. 


QQ ™MOOBY Z 


ere 


Tele 


G 


Plain (For Painting). 
Burnished (For Plating). 
Burnished, Sherardized and Burnished. 
Burnished, Sherardized and Buffed. 
Burnished, Cadmium Plated and Buffed. 
Burnished, Nickel Plated and Buffed. 
. Polished, Sherardized and Buffed. 
. Polished, Cadmium Plated and Buffed. 
. Polished, Nickel Plated and Buffed. 


VFWNe 7 


So ie ke hal 
al dt a, 
nue 


8. Plain (For Painting). 

9. Burnished (For Plating). 

10. Burnished, Sherardized and Burnished. 
is Burnished, Sherardized and Buffed. 

12. Burnished, Cadmium Plated and Buffed. 
13. Burnished, Nickel Plated and Buffed. 
14-11. Polished, Sherardized and Buffed. 

14-12. Polished, Cadmium Plated and Buffed. 
14-13. Polished, Nickel Plated and Buffed. 


BRASS COVERED ACORN NUT 


No. Size: %" Across Flats 

H Plain. 

J Nickel Plated—Barrel Plate. 

K Polished, Nickel Plated and Buffed. 


No. Size: 4" Across Flats 

15. Plain. 

16. Nickel Plated—Barrel Plate. 

17. Polished, Nickel Plated and Buffed. 





oa 
iX&s 


SIZE % 


" Across 
hots 





TAPPED to \" %" " 
USS or SAE 


SIZE: %" Across 


lats 


TAPPED: 4", %" 
ayn 1" and \% gil 
inclusive. 


USS and SAE 
thread. 


Tapped as 
desired 


No. Size: 154" Across Flats 

18. Plain. 

19. Nickel Plated— Barrel Plate. 

20. Polished, Nickel Plated and Buffed. 
i. 





ZE: 36" Across 
Flats 





TAPPED: ", %" 
and %" inclusive. 
USS and SAE 
thread. 





Order by Number and Tapping—Samples and Prices on Request 


Write for Prices and Samples on our Chromium Plated Acorn Nuts 


“Tf it’s 


THE FERRY CAP & SET SCREW CO. 


a Ferry Product you can depend upon it’’ 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


PROCESS SCREWS 











